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INTMfflUCTIQM, 


-A he appearance of a volume, almost entirely new, on a 
business unaccountably thought by many to be settled, will 
no doubt surprise those who have never been accustomed to 
distinguish the African Slave-trade from the West Indian 
Slavery. These subjects are indeed so closely connected, 
that it is easier for the adversaries of the Abolition to con¬ 
found them, than for its friends to keep them separate. 
But, in themselves, they are, and always have been di¬ 
stinct ;—so very distinct, that the wise and memorable Act 
of Parliament which, in March 1807 , declared the one to 
be unlawful, left the other wholly untouched. 

The Abolition of what is called the African Sla ve-trade 
was, in itself an object every way worthy o^the long and 
arduous struggle which effected it. But its relative value, 
as a corrective of West India’’ ttU>L ‘ '• v >aih been greatly 
overMattu' r/H. . , f i r , of this volume will be - • 1tI 
that, As many of the v orst evils of the Wesl Indian Slavery 
were owing to other causes than the African Slave-trade , 
those evils could not possibly le remedied by the Abolition of 
that trade. This important position, so solidly established 
in the first part of the following collection, hath been de¬ 
plorably exemplified, si we the date or the Abolition Act, 
in the accounts of respectable individuals t; in the cor¬ 
respondence of the Secretaiy of State with the West Indian 

» Mr Gaisfo J, p 1 2, calls the Abolition of the African Slave-trad# 
— “ little more than * half measure ” 

+ In the voir tail, by Dr Collins, Mr Gaisford, and Mr. Mithison; 
for Di Puickerd’s valuable work was published m 1S06> the year before 
the Abolition Act w.is passed 

N 15. The titles of lies? and the other works shortly quoted leloui, ate inserted 
til thi lud ?, tmtlti the lesutitwi surnames <‘J tiu.tr authn. 
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Governors < jJtjd. in the JH|cial proceedings, in three of the 
islands (which need n'ot he named) where the African 
Slave-trade has been long at a low ebb. The facts alluded 
to, though but a mere specimen of the West Indian Slavery, 
clearly show that they flowed from a source inherent in that 
Slavery ititelf. An additional proof is, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Abolition of the African Slave-trade, the low price 
of produce, and the exorbitant price of Slaves (all strong 
motives for (Economizing their lives) the deaths among the 
Slaves of another island, in 1810, exceeded the births by 
above ten thousand*. No cause of any extraordinary mor¬ 
tality is alleged ; hut that surplus of deaths appears to have 
happened in jhe common course of business.—In short, 
the good effects of abolishing the African btanch of the 
Iracle have not, in any considerable degree, fulfilled the 
hopes of the good People of this country; few of whom 
are aware of the real sources, and the deep inveteracy of 
the evils which they, in unison with the Government, hu¬ 
manely wish lobe remedied. 

This is precisely what Mr. Steele predicted, from dear 
bought experience, cm his own plantations, for thirty years, 
followed by.^brfveTen years’ particular study of the subject. 
See pp. 3 and 17, below. Accorunfuiy, the facts just al¬ 
luded to, had no connection whatever with the African* 
Slave-trade; hut were the neady unmixed effects of the 
system whose pernicious tendency Mr. Steele had previously 
pointed out to his less reflecting neighbours. In short, the 
evils he describes, though more or less aggravated by the 
trade, were not caused by it. The Slave system still is 
what it was, and will he, as long as its own radical, though 
happily not incurable evils arc allowed to exist. Those' 
who make the comparison, will be at a loss to find atly dif¬ 
ference, all tilings considered, between the West Indian 
Slavery of the seventeenth century, and that of the nine- 

* See Mathi son's Notices, p, IS. The loss to the island, by those 
deaths, could not be less than 700,0001. steal, in 12months! 
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ttenth. If the SlaVes then suffered much froih the riotous 
living of the Proprietors (see p. 42? below) they probably 
suffer more now from their more general non-residcnce. 
If their mortality has decreased, it must he remembered 
that the islands have become far more healthful, by being 
better cleared and cultivated, and that medical practice has 
been exceedingly improved *. On the whole, we may 
safely affirm that the general treatment of the Slaves, in 
the old Sugar islands, has not received any material improve¬ 
ment for a century and a half f. The new islands have but 
oopied the old ; with this difference, that, the hardships in¬ 
separable from the clearing of fresh lands have, in all cases, 
deplorably aggravated the mortality. Whether or not the 
late and present state of tilings promises any considerable 
and permanent improvement, will appear from the follow¬ 
ing papers. 

Every rational and temperate view of this great subject, 
is bounded by two most dangerous extremes;— Imme¬ 
diate Emancipation, and perpetual, unlimited, unmitigated 
Slavery. 

For immediate emancipation, neither the Slaves nor their 
Superiors are, in any respect, prepared. The former have 
been debased W suffering, and the latter spoiled by exer¬ 
cising an unbounded private despotism. Many of the 
Slaves, like cage-birds led, however indifferently, by their 
Owners, have lost the power of providing, in a fair wav, 
for themselves. The Slaves are too little qualified for the 
government of law, and their Owners and Managers to 
govern by law. The persons of the Slaves, and both the 
persons and property of their Owners, would want more 
’protection from mutual violence, than the British Govern- 

* Dr. Trar.bam's Discourse o!' the State of Health in Jamaica, printed 
1679, is quite in the S.ttioTitJo style. Bark and Madeira wine, and well-timed 
(food Jiving, have no place in b.s prescription, i 

f Compare Liyon’s History of Barbados, in 1G53, and Tryon's advice 
to Gentlemen Planters, fee. in 1GS4, ■with the recent performances quoted 
iv the note, p. v above, 
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Brent could'afford to such distant and unhcalthful pro- 
•vitfces, if the chairts. of Slavery should be suddenly re¬ 
moved. But we need not dwell on this bead; since, to 
us# the words of a most intelligent correspondent, it is on 
all hands agreed, that “ the immediate emancipation of the 
West radian Slaves, would be the essence of madness.” 

Neither would it be wise or safe, in the present state of 
the West Indies, to continue, without some considerable 
modifications, a system which despoils the great Body of 
the People of all their natural rights, and ^eposes them to 
every kind of wrong, without a possibility of redress!! 
For, as the testimony of the enslaved", Negroes, Mulat- 
tocs, See. is not taken against White ^persons, they are, in 
effect, Slaves not only to their Owtffcrs and Managers, but 
to any and every miscreant, of European birth or descent, 
who may make them the butt of their ungoverned pas¬ 
sions, often infuriated by spirituous liquors ! ! At the best, 
the moral code of the West Indies has no chapter on Duty 
to Slava; nor the practice any rule but the mere will 
and caprice of the Master, or his Deputies, to which the 
Slavesareasentirclysubjected astheirhorses. I.aws, customs, 
opinions, maxims, and prejudices are all against the Slaves; 
and even tile Holy Scriptures absurdly and impiously quoted 
as the charter of oppression !! Nature is forced out of he^t 
course by this preposterous system; and every social tie 
superseded by a rigour calculated to excite, and often ac¬ 
tually exciting, the fell vengeance of despair* ! To think¬ 
ing men, this brief representation, long ago established by 
evidence, will be quite decisive of the danger of the pre- 

* After all the positive evidence on this subject, I little expected to hear, 
36 1 lately didthe stale pretext of the Owner’s interest mged as a suffi¬ 
cient protection to the Slave. If men always followed their true interests, 
there would be do such things as folly and crime in the world. IJyt what 
'interest have white vagrants, or even the white underlings on plantations, 
in the,-Slaves whom they sorely harass and oppress? Or how is even a Pro- 
pr'etor’s interest to he of any use to people among whom he does not re¬ 
side, 4 and whom perhaps he never to sav nothing here of the opposite 

niurests of Deputies, or the inefficiency of tile protecting Slave-laws en¬ 
acted r . in the islands, unte the treatment of the Slaves became a subject of 
public and parliamentary attention. 
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sent practice; without adding a word about'the ancient 
servile wars; or the bloody insurrections* in the modern 
Slave-colonies ; or the late horrible calastmphe of St.Do¬ 
mingo, and the unprecedented and perilous state of things 
thence resulting.* 

If then, the extremes of immediate emancipation, and 
perpetual, unlimited, absolute Slavery, are both allowed to 
be awfully dangerous, the sale and adviseahie measure must 
i.e between them ; and may be comprised in this funda¬ 
mental question : How may the acknou /edged of the 
/Vest Indian Slavery he Mii tOATun, uithout Injury to the 
White Colonists , the Negro Slaves , or any other party con¬ 
cerned I 

' On this great moral problem, I have reflected and con¬ 
versed, more or le»s, ever since my arrival in Barbadoes in 
the year 1772- It was forced on me by daily occurrences, 
exciting a temporary indignation, which generally subsided, 
when my mind was vacant, into the calm consideration of 
the problem just mentioned. Bui 1 had little success ; and 
I do not know that any other person, except one, has, to 
this hour, been more, fortunate. Some ideas, no doubt, 
occurred to me, which might perhaps be useful. But I 
never could devise, or learn from intelligent and humane 
eye-witnesses, and much less from books, the general so¬ 
lution required. lucidi in Scyllam, aipiens vitare Charyb- 
din. To an ordinary mind, this problem appeared to offer 
nothing but a choice of difficulties; some of which, as 
they occurred to me, are inserted at p. 5 no below. So 
great did those difficulties appear, that when, after returning 
to this country, I embarked actively in the Abolition cause, 
f never ventured" to suggest, in private conversation, and 

* Iu the year 171)0 or 1791, when defending’rhe Abolition Committee of 
London against the false and ridiculous charge of fomenting the troubles 
in St. Domingo, I enumerat'd, in print, Jtficvti insurrections, some of them 
horribly bloody, wloch had taken place in the different J.uropeati Slave 
colonies, in the W. Indies,.during the thnty-Um years almost immediately 
preceding the agitation of the Abolition question -besides others which 
must have escaped my search, Or thi* subject, see Long, vol. C. p. 443. 
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far less to put into print, any specific plan for the Mitiga¬ 
tion proposed. 1 had, indeed,.almost given up the case as 
desperate, when 1 met with the Answers to Governor Parry’s 
Queried*, a long time after they had been printed. Those 
Answers suggested to me so much more than they expressed, 
that I wrote to the Hon. Joshua Steele, whom I believed to 
be their author, for farther information. Mr. Steele’s an¬ 
swer showed me that a plan far superior to that which I 
had been seeking, was actually reduced to practice by him¬ 
self, on his own sugar estates. I say far superior; for, 
though all thinking men, from the days of Pliny and Co¬ 
lumella down to the present lime, have been convinced that 
it would be cheaper to pay Slaves than to force, their labour; 
yet it never entered into my head that a planter could be 
found to declare war against vulgar prejudice, and to risk 
the experiment, and the hitter opposition it would excite, 
on a scale which would justify any useful, practical conclu¬ 
sion. The additional experience of about two years (see 
p. 2 below) enabled Mr. Steele to honour me with informa¬ 
tion farmorc decisive and satisfactory than he could furnish 
lo the Governor. Indeed his letter to me, taken in connec¬ 
tion with his other writings on our subject, here collected, 
clearly proves, that, the happiness of Owners and their 
Slaves may not only be made compatible, but may be both 
most materially promoted, by measures within the power of 
every proprietor who possesses the means of carrying on a 
Sugar plantation. 

Mr. Steele’s first principles arc the plain ones of treating 
the Slaves as human creatures ; moving them to action by 
the hope of reward, as well as the fear of punishment; 
giving them, out of their own labour , wages and land suf¬ 
ficient to afford them the plainest necessaries; and pro¬ 
tecting them against the capricious violence too often ,of 
ignorant, unthinking, or unprincipled, and perhaps drunken 
men and hoys, invested with arbitrary power, as their mi- 

* Inserted below, at the J-13d and following pa jes. 
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nagers and "drivers.” His plan is founded'in nature, 
aivi has nothing in it of rash .innovation, or modern opti¬ 
misms of any kind. Jt does not hurry forward a new order 
of things; and recommends no fine projects, or ticklisli 
experiments ; but, by a few safe and easy steps, and a few 
simple applications of English law, opens the way for the 
gradual introduction of a better system. Whether or not 
that system would ultimately terminate in an approach to 
English liberty, is a question which concerns not the pre¬ 
sent generation ; or, if it did, the change would be so 
gradual as not to be perceived. But the question is really 
irrelevant to the case in hand; which is not a speculation 
about political privileges, but a practical question about 
the natural wants of human creatures. If the humblest 
and coarsest necessaries of life, the protection of law , and 
the assistance of labouring cattle could be secured to the 
Slaves, they would soon become generally contented and 
trust-worthy;—would become an impregnable fortress, in¬ 
stead of a source of everlasting anxiety, weakness and ex¬ 
pence, both of life and treasure, to the islands they cul¬ 
tivate, and still more to.the mother country*. 

These and other grand objects would be far more effec¬ 
tually and safely promoted by Mr. Steele’s few and simple 
regulations which, if hit rendered legal for proprietors who 
might choose to adopt tln m, would gradually slide into prac¬ 
tice, and almost execute themselves, than by any more 
complex, and apparently more complete system which 
cannot be executed at all. Such was the national Code Noir 

* Mr. Stephen, in hi> strong and u New Reasons for abolishing the Slave- 
trade,” p. 8, says that the V/. lnuivs probably cost us more Money from 
17t>2 to 1807, than all evt continental subsidies and military operations; 
and certainly more Mm than we lust by sickness and the sword, in every 
other service! For he siois, from authentic returns, that, from, 1796 to 
1802, we lost by sickne**, in the Windward Islands, and, as he apprehends, 
exclusive of St. Domingo and farnaica, 17,173 out of 19,07(i, soldiers em¬ 
ployed!! Now, if the Nqriues were properly treated, the Windwattl 
Islands might turn out perhaps double this number of men, who would not 
die faster than fho people « f this country. In short, they would most eflec* 
tually defend the islands, and at lutlc or no expenre to the mother country! 
See p,'3G4 below. 



iff the French,—to Say nothing of onr own pBbviKClAfc 
lilac# JCodcs,—specific, solemn, imperative, plausible and 
—itfijjfrtictlcable, even by their vigorous government* After 
fflecpiSig in dust and cobwebs tor above a century, atur 
bcir.glsughed at in the West Indies, and applauded by the 
theorists of Europe, ail that time, it made its exit in the 
butcheries and burnings of St. Domingo; not a single article 
of it having ever been put in force* in that colony ! 

Mr. Steele’s plan, however, may, no doubt, receive some 
improvements, which his great age obliged him to decline. 
Tie speaks very favourably of the plough (p. lfi'5 below), 
but does not appear to have used it ; nor do I find any spe¬ 
cific provision for moral and religious instruction. But 
this last omission is the direct consequence of the opinion 
expressed or implied in several parts of hi 5 papers, namely, 
that bad laws and examples prevent the Negroes from em¬ 
bracing Christianity f. Or he might have thought that the 
equity and moral tendency of his plan of governing hi# 
Slaves, would gradually qualify and dispose them to receive 
rnoie specific instruction. 

Still our authors plan is perfect, as far as it goes. To 
advance above three hundred debated Field Nrgioes, who 

* Sn wo arc assured by WimpfTen, p 55. See :d,o.Long, vol. 2. p. -1-11 
mid i ot. S. p. £)•><>; Gaisfurd, p, .SK, J dwards’i Hist. of Si. Domingo, p. 4:i.— 
if L huit i Ir 1G.S5, sa.s M. V 'ubeiteuil, t. I. p. 1 11 ; 'l lie edict of lfjSJ 
for ('ml r Aim] regutites the power of Masters and est'blisiies a kind of 
proportion between faults and punislimcm.. But tin. does not pi event 
Si t< c, f lom pel idling daily under whips and chains ; nor fiom being knocked 
on the head, hanged and burnt, without foimahij. These various ciuekiet 
Always go Unpunished.” he. 

f Sa- pp. 75. 84, ISO, 159 below. The Uev. Dr Coke, in the Extract* 
from Ins Journals, p. 182, siysth.it “ the Ncgiocs of B.ubadoes tor same 
l.asou whit h he cannot explain, are much less prepared for the reception of 
genuine religion than those of any other island But the worthy minister 
unknowingly Suggests, in tile same page, one very pi olwblc mason of (hi* 
peculiarity, when he says, i^utt Barbadoes lias more White people than the 
greJt island of Jamaica; many of them very poor, and some supported 
bv the parish,"—and not a few, he might have a ided, by robbing the Ne¬ 
groes, or inciting them to rob their Owners, Ac. he. Thus the Negroes of 
JJ-ubadoes, seeing more of, and suffering nioi from tlie immoralities ot 
lh..ttcctof Chir.linm than those ot any oilier island, it is no wonder that 
they are moie mdilFcrent about a religion which, to them, produces such 
bitter fruits. But Dr. Coke was not long enough in the island to make this 
Observation. 
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had never before moved without the whipj to a state neatly 
resembling that of contented, honest and industrious Ser¬ 
vants; and,'after paying them for their labour, to triple, 
in a few years, the annual heat clearance of his estates 
(see p. 157 below)—these, I say, were great achievements 
for an aged man, in an untried field of improvement, 1 pre¬ 
occupied by inveterate vulgar prejudice, fie has indeed 
accomplished all that was really doubtful or difficult in the 
undertaking ; and perhaps all that is, at present, desirable 
either for Ow ner or Slave. For he has ascertained as a fact, 
what was before only known to the learned as a theory, 
and to practical men as a paradox,— That the paying of 
Sinus for tlieir labour, does actually produce a very great 
profit to thnr Owners. 

Alter the public it ion of Mr.Steele’s papers, it may be 
hoped that «e shall hear no more of the alleged absurdity 
of dr scribing evils without proposing remedies. “ We 
have no need, says the Baron Wimpffen *, of those officious 
gentlemen to tell us that Slavery is a hateful thing. What 
would they say to the Csculapius who presided over their 
health, if, in an overflowing of the bile, he should pre¬ 
scribe nothing but a furious invective against the malady 
which consumed them ?”—They would, no doubt, say that 
the invective was misplaced. But if the patient had not 
only induced, but was dally aggravating his disorder by in¬ 
temperance, an honest and spirited Esculapius wrnuld be 
apt to tell him in plain English, that the remedy lay with 
himself, and that nothing could do him good, while he 
persisted in his bad habits.—A quack would know better 
than to talk thus. Though as ignorant as Mr. Long’s 
Apozemf, he w'ould probably discuss the case in “ a leash 
of hard words got by rote]” would wonder at the strange 

* Voyage to St. Domingo, p. 50. But, on the whole, this author is very 
.favourable to the abolition. 

f Mr. Long, in the fith chap, of his 3d book, gives a curious “ History of 
a Jamaica quack;" which, however, he declares, does not gene-ally apply to 
the faculty in that island. 
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and shows, what, one would think plain enough, That 
human beings cannot stand the drudgery of horses, even in a 
cold (far less in a hot)'climate, and though well paid, fed, 
clothed, and lodged, and effectually protected by law. The 
coal-bearers, in the East of Scotland, enjoyed all these ad¬ 
vantages for ages before they were emancipated, in 1775, 
from being-, practically, “accounted acLcripti glebes*}'’ 
which, however, would he a great privilege to, the enilaved 
Negroes 1 Yet, from their insupportable labour/ the ‘deaths 
among those coal-bearers, in some years, still exceed the 
births. This isowing to the “ very had and disgraceful old 
custom” of employing human beings, five days in the week, 
in an oppressive drudgery which, iti the IVesl of Scotland, 
and probably throughout all Eni>!and, is executed bv horses 
and machinery f-—So it is, and would he with the Field 
Slaves on sugar plantations. They may be well treated in 
every other particular ; hut, in point of labour, never can 
be effectually relieved, without the help of labouring cattle, 
and proper implements of husbandry. 

Of Mr. Steele’s papers, in a literary view, the reader will 
observe that he has been more intent on the matter than the 
language 5 showing, however, occasionally, that he had 
the decent'ornaments of style at his command.—The addi¬ 
tional papers I have written as well as 1 could; though not 
so well as I wished. But, in odd fragments of time, snatched 

* These are the the words of my author. But Mr. Advocate Maconochie, 
now Lord Meadow!) ink. at p, '29, of his admirable “ Information for Joseph 
Knight, a native,of Africa," Edinburgh 1775,, proves that “ coal tiers are not 
born adsaiptilii .”— A coallier, he adds, acquires property and transmits it; 
iind has been found entitled to Ik* a councillor of a borough ; and, with equal 
reason, to be elected a member of parliament. See more, note, p. 50d below. 

f See, A General View of the Coal-trade of Scotland, by Rob. Bald, Civil 
Engineer,at Alto^ Edin. 1808, pp. 7:!, 138. At p. If!, the author says, that, 
in the year 171 S, common labourers, on the i-orl h had (id. sterl. per day, 
.and coalliets 14d.; ancl,atp.2G, that, in 1808, the former had 2.*A. and the 
latter 4»/i. Gtf A coal proprietor, on the Forth, a gentleman of family and 
fortune, far from being offended at Mr. Batd fir reprobating, as he doesin 
! several parts of his book, a “ disgraceful custom,” older by ages than any 
of the W. Indian abujes, mentioned to me, with gratitude and respect, Mr. 
B.’s exertions, both as a man and a skilful engineer, to relieve the poor coal- 
bearers. 
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frotn other pursuits, and very often from sleep, justice could 
not be done to a subject which would require the whole 
time and labour of a man in the vigour of life, possessing 
adequate talents, acquirements, and external convenience. 
Although my personal knowledge of the subject, inspires 
me with confidence in the facts adduced yet in this, as in 
other instances, I have given the principal statements the 
support of evidence and historical information. In my 
opinion, no writer should object to give his authorities for 
important facts; nor do I see the use of evidence if it is 
not to be referred to. No doubt, the. numerous quotations 
have been laborious to me ; but they will be satisfactory to 
readers who are not so much accustomed to reason from 
general principles as a highly respectable gentleman of the 
law was, who once said to me : “ I shall not read a word 
of the evidence. It is confessed that the power of Masters 
over their Slaves is completely arbitrary. That is enough 
for me; for, from what 1 know of human nature, I am sure 
that all the abuses which, I understand, are described in the 
evidence, must inevitably follow.”—The repetitions, in the 
Second Part, were owing to interruption, sometimes for 
many months together; and, in some measure, to design. 
Of the more important articles, I have given “here a little 
and there a little;” lest they should escape those who may 
read but a part of the work, or those who are apt to “ ride 
post through a book, and are liable to run by objects, with¬ 
out discovering all their importance*.”—“You have re¬ 
membered those passages,” said a celebrated French writer, 
to one who took notice of his repetitions, “ It was for this 
end that I repeated them so often. I did right. Without 
this, you would have forgotten them.” 

From the causes hinted at, some things are found in the 
notes which should have been in the text, and vice versa. 
Some things also, are more enlarged on than others of equal 
importance. But, on the whole, I have aimed at brevity ; 

* See our author, Mr. Steele’s Prosuiia Rationahs, 2U edit. p. 207. 
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and, it is hoped, not without success. Persons, at least, 
who tolerated the double and treble quartos of certain other 
West Indian writers, will not surely complain of a single 
cctavo,on topics, compared with which the principal contents 
of those quartos, interesting as they are, shrink into utter 
insignificance. If the subjects were treated in a manner at 
all suitable to their dignity and importance, this would in¬ 
deed be a work of which no man would need to be ashamed. 

But I fear that intelligent readers will observe, in my 
part of the work, greater blemishes than those just men¬ 
tioned. I can already see some such myself. For example, 
at p. 342, I inadvertently ask, Whether even the royal con¬ 
firmation can legalize colonial statutes repugnant to the 
laws of England ? But surely no “solemn argument” can 
be necessary to determine that the royal prerogative ex¬ 
tends, not so far. See pp. 54, 57. No doubt, there are 
other faults which might, and ought to have been avoided. 
But the greatest faults of all, iu the eyes of some men, will 
be that of Mr. Steele in writing, and of his editor in laying 
before the British public the papers in the First Part. It is 
not pretended that these papers are immaculate. But some 
errors may be only apparent, and others, for aught I know, 
intentional. Mr. Locke, we are told, “would sometime* 
divert himself with setting traps to catch unwary cavil¬ 
lers.” 1 do not say that Mr. Steele has designedly set man- 
traps and spring-guns in his premises. But, in my opinion, 
the homines stolidi el ad dtpugnandum parati, should take 
care that, in attaching him, they do not induerc sese in 
slimulos latentes*. 

Some particulars respecting Mr. Steele. 

As every Abolitionist who may peruse Mr. Steele’s papers, 
will naturally wish to know something about their author, 

I would gladly close these observations with a brief account 

* See p. 82, of Geometry mi Friend to Infidelity, addressed to the Analyst 
(Bp. Berkeley) by Phrtalelhes Canlalrigiensis, said to hare been Ur. Juriri. 
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of his life, if I possessed the materials. But I can only 
mention the few imperfect hints which were current re¬ 
specting him, in Barbadoes; for, in this country, I have 
not been so fortunate as to meet with any of his friends ; 
most of whom, indeed, must now be numbered with the 
dead. In Barhadoes, he was one busy man, and l was an¬ 
other. His residence was 12 or 14 miles from Biidgetown, 
where I lived. I believe he did not often stay in town longer 
than his business absolutely required ; so that 1 seldom met 
with him, except accidentally at the “ store” of a common 
friend, with whom he had frequent dealings ; and there'he 
was more of the man of business than the philosopher. 
How I became known to him, is mentioned, p. 311 below. 

Of his early history, I know nothing more than that he 
was said to have been originally from Ireland ; but had lived 
many years in London, in habits of intimacy with persons 
of rank and character. When he arrived in Barbadoes, 
early in the year 1780, his reputed age was fourscore ; but 
he was still an able man, above the middle stature, a little 
corpulent, and, on the whole, respectable, and even venerable 
in his appearance. His manner of living appeared to be 
regular and temperate, but not too abstemious ; and he said 
he had taken a dose of bark daily, for twelve \ears. 

His zeal in promotion useful and practicable improve¬ 
ments, abundantly appears in the following sheets. In Bar¬ 
badoes, he only continued the course which he had long 
pursued in this country. He was there considered as one of 
the founders of the London Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce; but it was probably that of Dublin ; fori 
the London Society was formed in the year 1754, and his 
name, as a member of the latter, does not appear in the 
books till 1756. He was elected Vice President of the Lon¬ 
don Society, in March 1779; and as such, his subscription 
was paid down to Lady-day 1782, two years after his arrival 
in Barbadoes ; where lie had formed, in 1731, a subordinate 
society of the same name, and for the same objects ; and 

b 2 which. 



which, taken collectively, was a member of that of Londort* 
lie had the credit of having introduced, or much promoted, 
several new manufactures in England, particularly the Mar¬ 
seilles quilting; and be was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to employ the numerous, idle, White Poor of Barbadoes, in 
working up their native fibrous productions*', such as cot¬ 
ton of several species or varieties, 3ilk-grass, cabbage-tree 
leaves, plantain stalks, See. These materials may be easily 
procured in any quantity, and may be formed into every 
article usually made of hemp and flax, from the largest 
ropes to the finest thread ; though none of then) had been 
brought into use, except the common cotton, of which a 
few good stout hose, gloves, night-caps, hammocks t, and 
counterpanes had long been manufactured. But, by Mr. 
Steele’s humane patronage, and that of the Society which he 
formed, spinning ginnies were introduced, good calicoes, 
dimities, fee. were made ; and Mr. Steele himself appeared 
at the Government House, in a handsome coat, woven like 
kersimer, of what he called vegetable silk, being the down 
of the Ipecacuanha, or Indian root, a common weed in 
Barbadoes. In short, next to the reformation of the Slave- 
system, the employment of the destitute White Poor of that 
island, appears to have been his grand aim in founding the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts ; and there can be no doubt that 
had lie arrived there twenty or thirty years earlier, so as to 

* To those who would restrain the coloubts from “malting cyen a hob¬ 
nail tor a horse-shoe,” it may be observed, that - owing to the introduction 
ot Slaves, and their being bred to all the mechanical arts iormeilv exercised 
by the very numerous white population) llaibadocs contains many more 
f id!e White People than any other British colony. When this was explained 
to the prime minister, Lord Shelburne, he attentively read the printed Mi¬ 
nutes of the Barbadoes So ’cry of Aits, and was so much pleased with them, 
that he desired to become member. At first, Mr. Steele was made Presi¬ 
dent; but afterwards, whe t the Society had gained more strength, the Go¬ 
vernor became President, nd Mr.St/ele Vice President. 

f Many country fuiiili in Baibariums are provided with a number of 
white cotton hammocks of the texture ot counterpanes, neatly fringed, and 
made large enough ro fold over the 1 xly, and serve as bed-clothes, in that 
hot country. Kverv apartment has me or more pairs of cleats to hang; 
.them ou ; so that, if a party too mi nerou? lor the standing; beds, happen 
to be kepi late, by laiu, &c. they can be accommodated fur the night, in 
a- few minutes. 
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have had time to overcome oJd prejudices, that whole com¬ 
munity, White as well as Black, would now have reason to 
•bless his memory. Mis perseverance, affability, and ex¬ 
tensive information qualified hitnuvcll for such undertak¬ 
ings ; and seemed to render his company acceptable to 
thinking men of his own respectable class; though there 
were others who talked of “ Old Steele’s projects,” as men 
in other countries, w ho have seen little, observed less, and 
thought least of all, arc apt to talk of every new attempt, 
however promising or valuable. 

Mr. Steele’s conversation was highly entertaining and in¬ 
structive. Though generally or habitually grave himself, 
he could “set the table in a roar” with his playful stories 
and arch remarks. I remember admiring very much his 
coolness, when one of his favourite local opinions was at¬ 
tacked, with somewhat of unbecoming vivacity, by an in¬ 
ferior to him in years, and every thing else but the little 
matter in debate. His uncommon command of temper 
must have been often severely tried, bv the provoking bigotry 
of his white servants to the bad practices which he wished 
to eradicate. But an early occurrence, said to have taken 
place on his principal plantation, was well calculated to show 
them that he was determined to be master of his own pro¬ 
perty. On his first arrival, he dined much abroad ; but, 
having completed his domestic arrangements, he naturally 
wished to entertain bis friends in his turn; and, among 
other preparations, told bis principal black servant to get a 
goat killed—“DaManager’s,Massa, said the man.—Well, 
take one of the fattest of the, sheep.—Dent de Manager’s.— 
A pig.—Da Manager’s, all dc same.—A turkey and some 
fowls.—Dem e/icry one Manager’s, good Massa.—Go, call 
the Manager.—The Manager came.-—I find, Sir, said 
Mr. Steele, that all the small stock, as well as a number 
of the Negroes and cattle arc yours * ; so you had better 

get 

* Some Managers put a liberal construction on the genera! permission t<> 
a raise, kill, and cat/' On one ct the plantations of a ccitain constant Ah- 

scarce, 



gkt them all together, and take yourself and them away; 
and then I shall know what I can call my own.” Proba¬ 
bly the Manager little expected his aged employer to come 
over from England, and* call him to such an account. 

Our authbr’s acquaintance with men of learning was un¬ 
derstood to be extefrtijve. Sir John Pringle and Dr. Franklin 
were particularlj’lUfei’itioned among his friends. From his 
intimacy with the latter, more perhaps than from his own 
conversation (for I never heard him talk of politics or reli¬ 
gion) he was suspected, by some persons of ostentatious 
loyalty, to he more friendly to the American cause, than 
became a good British subject. But the same vile calumny 
wa3 whispered about Governor Hay himself; and for a more 
plausible reason ; because, forsooth, he was “unwilling to 
disgrace the King’s Commission by granting it to every 
picaroon who applied for it.” These are His Excellency's 
own words. The truth was, that that faithful, upright, and 
generous representative of His Majesty, considered all pri¬ 
vateering as disgraceful to civilized nations ; had no better 
name lor it, in private, than “ licensed robbery and 
often wished that Government would prohibit altogether a 
practice which puts the lives and property even of national 
enemies, in the power of men too often void of all honour 
and humanity *. 

Mr. Steele’s general knowledge, and'his acquaintance 
with the classics sufficiently appear in the following papers ; 
and, from his conversation, it was gathered tha^ he was 
competently skilled in mathematics, and physics. In this 
last department of science, he probably made some very 
arduous attempts ; for he proposed,a problem relative to 
tastes and smells, in which no man but a Nkwton, who 

sentce, l have <«'i above too turkeys belonging to the Manager i and was 
told tha, tie had other stork in proportion; ail fed at the Proprietor's cx- 
jience—and that of his Slaves, who are hrcaised with picking- grass, &e, 
for the stock, when they should be getting rest and refreshment. 

!l O.Ttc.-s of ships e war leave the baggage of their prisoners untouched 
—Picaroon* often s.rip off'their very clothes. Our brave Tars abhor both 
Picaroons and Slave-captains. 


discovered 



discovered the strict analogy between the Jaws of colours and 
those of sounds, could hope to succeed. One of his ob¬ 
jects, in proposing tl^at problem, was understood to be, to de¬ 
termine accurately the comparative value of sapid and odor¬ 
ous articles of commerce, by taste and smell, as well as by 
colour, texture, &c. On another refined and difficult sub¬ 
ject, however, he communicated original discoveries, in 
his “ Essay towards establishing the Melody and Measure of 
Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar Sym¬ 
bols j” which he published in the year 1775. A second 
edition, amended and enlarged, appeared in 1779 , under 
the title of “ Prosodia Ration a Us, or An Essay, ike.” This 
work was highly esteemed by those who could judge of its 
merits ; which cannot he duly appreciated by any but mas¬ 
ters of the theories of music and prosody. It is dedicated 
to Sir John Pringle; and Lord.Monboddo, and other learned 
men appear among its eulogists/ Mr. Boswell* mentions 
it in these words: “ Dr. Johnson’s mode of speaking was 
indeed very impressive; and I wish it could be preserved, 
according to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who 
has shown how the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other 
eminent speakers, might be transmitted to posterity, in 
score.” For my own part, the only use I can make of this 
profound work, is to beg that those readers of the following 
papers, who may think Mr.Steele’s disposition acrimoni¬ 
ous, and his style occasionally unpolished, will read such 
parts of the Prosodia Rationalis as they may understand. 
They will there find a style which, f think, they must ac¬ 
knowledge to he neat, pprspicu^s and forcible, and en. 
tirely free from that appearance of acrimony, which the 
vexatious subjects of the following sheets have an irresistible 
tendency to produce in thoughtful men ; and especially in 
one who had suffered so much as Mr. Steele, from the abuse 
both of power and confidence. No great praise seems to 
be due to Absentees in general; but T must do them the 


• Life of Johnson, rot. 2. p. 335, fourth edition. 
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justice to believe (what T have been often told) that one 
.cause of the non-residence of the more reflecting, is that 
they may escape the truly deplorable scenes inseparable from 
the present mode of carrying on the W. Indian cultivation; 
—scenes which destroy their own comfort, and injure the 
tempers and the morals of their children. 

I hive not met with any body who could tell me exactly 
when Mr. Steele died; or whether his plan of Negro Govern¬ 
ment was continued on his plantations. Rut I suppose 
that he did not long survive the year 1790; for I wrote to 
him, after receiving the first of the following papers, to in¬ 
form him of the state of the Abolition cause, and of my 
friend Sir Jamks Johnstonk’s operations with the plough 
(see p. 286 below) but I never received any answer. 


After I had written thus far, and was on the point of giving 
this my last sheet to the printer, 1 learned from the .news¬ 
papers that a law giving validity to the evidence of Free 
People of Colour against White Persons, had passed m Ja¬ 
maica,—amidst an opposition from those White Persons, 
which, it is to lie feared, will defeat all the efforts of the 
island legislature to render that law practically efficient, or 
even to preserve it from being repealed. See p. 356 below.' 
15ut I have not hem able to learn that any Jamaica law to 
that effect, has reached the Secretary of Slate’s Office, this 
J4th of February 1614 : nor does it appear that any such 
statute as yet exists in Barbadoes, which, alter Jamaica, is 
our most considerable island. 

In a late melancholy instance, however, already well 
known to this indignant hltion, which began and proceeded 
in private malice, ami (owing to the spirit and prudence of 
His Excellence Governor Eixiqt, of the Leeward Islands) 
ended in a most tahaordmury act of public justice, it ap¬ 
peared that, by a late law of the little island of Tortola, 
tile evidence oi free People of Colour is taken against White 
criminals. It is believed that a similar law hath lately been 
enacted in one or two of the other small islands; but in 
iehat particular island or islands, few men, if anv, in this 
kingdom, can exactly tell ;—so difficult is it for our informa¬ 
tion 
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tlon to keep pace with the hurry (I had almost called it) 
to improve the wording of the Slave-laws, which has been 
manifested since certain measures, on this side of the water,’ 
began to be expected. I should rather say suspected ; for, 
at this moment, I do not know that any such measures as 
those recommended by Mr. Steele, are really intended. 

But, whatever may he the present state of the West In¬ 
dian Codes, the Spirit of the Slave-laws, and the (juif^kvimo 
with which some of them have been, or may be improved 
and executed, sufficiently appear from the following papers. 
Quid Leges sine Morilnts. vuuue — Pro/lriunt ? What arc 
Laws good for, without Morals? Were Mr. Steele now 
alive, I do think he would be wicked enough to ask, as in 
p. 17 below, “ How long will this humour lor improvement 
kst ?” And the true answer would be : It will last just as 
long as the humane attention of the British Government 
and People is kept steadily tixed on the treatment of the 
Negro race,—and no longer. 

The Mitigation, however, of the Slavery of the great Body 
of the Negro rare, the Field Slaves, and not of the compa¬ 
ratively few, and comparatively happy Free People of (lolour, 
is properly the subject both of Mr. Steele's papers and mine. 
To talk of mitigating the Slavery of Free People is, no 
doubt, a solecism in words ; but. here, it is nosolecism in fact. 
For the only freedom enjoyed hv those called Free Negroes 
and Mulattocs is, or was, and will he (if things are left to 
themselves) a freedom from drudging, in hunger and 
nakedness, under the whip, too often sorely lacerated, loaded 
with chains, and lodging in the stocks or the dungeon ! ! 
With this single exception* (certainly a most important one) 
those Free People are in died Slaves, if not to individuals, 
yet to the Whites at large;—to a blind and bigoted mul¬ 
titude, the most atrocious of all tyrants. For, without 
the power of giving evidence against ill disposed Whites, 
the Free Negroes, &c. have, in truth, far less protection 
than the Slaves of spirited and athletic White Owners; 
who scruple not to put in force the Lex laculiua ( An¬ 
glic e Club-law) against men of their own complexion, who 
beat, wound, or rob their Negroes. And, accordingly, 
those tyrants (when sober) know how to distinguish be- 

* In a general view, it is hardly worth while to notice the few persons of 
property, ot Negro descent, who are occasionally invested, by special acts 
pf assembly, with the privileges of White men; especially in Jamaica. 
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tween the Slaves <rf such owners, or managces, and those 
of widows, or orphans, or of weakly, aged or timid men.-— 
'If necessary,,.! could give specific instances of these, as of 
other, general truths stated in these sheets. 

We may venture, however, to hope that the Free 
People op Colour will derive some benefit from the laws 
which have hten, or may be enacted in their favour ;—if 
thos^tws should be impartially and steadily administered, 
and hot suffered, as heretofore , to drop into oblivion, with 
the transitory emergencies which, in a manner, forced them 
into a reluctant existence. 

Of one thing I am as certain as any man can be of a 
future event, that the generally peaceable, sober, industri¬ 
ous, and even sensible People of the Free Coloured Class in 
Barbadoes (about 5000 in number,p. 179bclow)\vould thank¬ 
fully receive, and endeavour to merit any privilege which 
might be conferred on them. Above six and-twenty years 
ago, I publicly declared my good opinion of them, which 
has been since corroborated by Mr. Steele and General Tot¬ 
tenham, and still more by their own general good conduct. 
See p. i 7-i, 179,302 below. 

ft is impossible to admit as an exception from this last 
general character, the case which, some years ago, came 
before the Duke of Portland, as Secretary of State, who, for 
aught that I could discover, most properly concurred with 
the Governor;—even though the latter was suspected of 
favouring the Negro race. I happen to know that D...y, 
the Free Mulatto, was reputed an honest man ; and that, at 
the imminent pi ril of his life,—his peculiar hj precious life,— 
be alone saved the most valuable and populous quarter of 

S.town from instant conflagration ! But I do not know 

thatS....d, the While man. was capable of so meritorious 
an action, or that any of his virtues were more than skin 
deep. Yet I will not say that the White man deserved 
what he got; provided it is granted me that the Mulatto did 
not deserve w hat was intended for him. There seems to 
have beta no proof that the former was quite innocent, of 
that the latter (though highly blatneable) was capitally 
guilty. But On. How would the enemies of the Mulatto 
have acted, had the White man been in his place? i do 
humbly apprehend, that no ijnswer which would be intel¬ 
ligible in this, or any other country of equal justice, can 
be returned to this fair and simple question. 


I had 
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I had acld*d two less equivocal samples of the sort of li¬ 
berties which are sometimes taken by White men with those 
called Free People of Colour, whose case I have been unex¬ 
pectedly called to touch upon. 1 had given a sample of the 
tyrannical reception given, by a Chief Magistrate, to a 
Free Mulatto imploring protection ; and another of a pri¬ 
vate White man, qui, ahquibus alliinc minis, quondam ma- 
numissum , pice liquida plumul'uque ohduxit, et peroppidum 

dictum Ii- e B- l, in plmislro suo, procesnone tur- 

pUnmu, portacit,; non sine pfausu, nt vereor, cert$ sine 
off'ensa. Alborum. Noinw tales Albi, talihus gestis, sa- 
litlem puhlicam perpetud periclilantur ? Fid. p. 179. This 
exhibition took place since the Abolition question came 
before the British Legislature. But I have blotted out one 
of my samples, and obscured the other, not only because 
this work is intended to prevent, and not to expose, such 
occurrences, but because both cases were perfectly trifling 
compared with some which have very lately occurred in 
other islands, and which, it may be hoped, will com*, in due 
time, before the Public, if not before Parliament. 

After being thus obliged to cross a bye corner of the 
ancient field of battle, I ought to wave all pretensions to 
technical propriety in what I have occasionally, and al¬ 
most unavoidably, said about the Slave-laws; especially 
in the loth and lltli letters of Part Second. I say almost 
unavoidably ; having long expected that some person com¬ 
petent to the task would treat the Slave-laws in general 
with the same ability which, I apprehend, Mr. Steele, allow¬ 
ing for his not being a lawyer, has shown in animadverting 
on those of Barbadoes. The few remarks I have hazarded 
are those of a man of Common sense and reflection; and 
to all such men, the defects, not to say the illegality of 
those verv curious statutes, are but too glaring. 1 did in¬ 
tend to submit my manuscript to a professional gentleman 
who resided several years in the W. Indies, and whose know¬ 
ledge of the subject is understood to be extensive. But, 
‘recollecting “ the glorious uncertainly of the law” in the 
islands, where the acts of the assemblies are not regularly 
printed, I thought it would not be fair to expect a gentle¬ 
man immersed in business, to search my manuscript for 
errors which probabiv would be of little moment; and 
would be more readily pardoned in me than irthitn.—W.D. 


To 
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To make room for these last unintended paragraphs, 
1 have carried to the end of the Appendix, some extracts 
from the letters of my Abolition correspondents in theW. 
Indies, which would, otherwise, have been inserted in this 
Introduction. 

Mr. Steele, like Mr. Long, Mr. Edwards and others, 
expresses all sums of money in the currency of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, of which 140/. make 100/. sterling. But 
I have generally annexed the sterling value. It were to be 
wished that VV. Indian writers would always express their 
money in sterling, which is universally understood, instead 
of the island currencies, which arc from 40 to 60 and even 
75 per cent, worse than sterling; and which are known 
only to the comparativelv few persons who are concerned 
in the business of the islands. To all other men, however 
well informed otherwise, they are a source of perpetual 
uncertainty and error;—as they were to the sailors in the 
Slave-ships, who, not knowing the difference between cur¬ 
rency and sterling, were often grievously defrauded, by 
being paid their wages in die W. Indies; instead of this 
country, where they made their agreements. 
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No. I. 

*t> 

LETTER FROM THE HON. JOSIIUA STEELE 
TO THE EDITOR, 

E\PI,A!'.INC HIS VIEWS AM) PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. Steele impartially answers Queries of Government about 
Slavery—lias made the subject bis constant study.—Barba- 
does Laws repugnant to Laws of England, and hurtful to Pro¬ 
prietors and Slaves.— Nullity of vNegro Evidence, fosters Crimes 
in Whites—by which Mr. S. himself suffers.— Forms l’arbadoes 
Society of Arts, See. to favour reform of Slave-laws—Attempt 
quashed, how and why.—Thus disappoint* d, Philo-Nylon takes 
up the pen—Tries Reform on his own Estates—Takes Whips from 
his Negro-drivers—Appoints Rewards—Ncgio Courts—and Rulers. 
—Dismisses his chief Overseer—Appoints another—who proves 
unfaithful :—Finds Rewards operate powerfully on his Slaves—At 
last gives them Lands and regular Wages, making them Copy-hold 
Bond Slaves—Simplifies Lis Plantation Accounts—Establishes 
Store, or Shop—His Corn not now stolen oil’ the ground, and why. 
—Slaves become much honcster—Divides them into six Gangs— 
Answers Editor's Queries— Legally, Slaves have no Protection.— 
Abolition of African Slave-trade would rather help than huit 
Barbadoes.—His Copy-holders succeed beyond expectation.— No 
one helps his Reforms — But some say, if he succeeds, he will 
deserve a statue.—Prodigious Dominion of Overseers —Parlia¬ 
mentary agitation of Abolition has produced no Leuity to Slaves.— 
Negroes and Mulatuies can prove nothing but to bang one another 

e —Abolition 





•—Abolition can do no good, unless Slave Laws are reformed—No 
respectable Proprietor would oppose such IN form i' date in 
England.—Only nscesslry to enforce (.'barters. -SlaveS under 
good Laws, if AJscripli debts, would be h.rppy.— plantations 
should be made Maimfc.—Pamphlets in favour ol Slavery not 
worth answering.—Philo-Xylon's Letters do not sell—though but 
ninety printed.—Mr. S. made Member of Council, and will en¬ 
deavour to countered Prejudices* 

Kendal's on the Cliff j Bnrhadoes, 

S-pt. 30 /A, 1790. 

MIL W. IMCKSON. 

S/R, 

Yon r letter of July 10th (after a long passage 
in the Quaker) came to my hands about the 19th 
instant, in which, as you inform me, that “ having the 
honour to be known to some of the lirst and best 
friends of the Negroes in England,” and that “ they 
approving of your writing to me on the subject,” it 
encouraged you, the. But the respectable character in 
which 1 knew you here, eight or ten years' past, added 
to the importance of the subject, concerning which 
your letter calls upon me for some local information, 
and for my opinion on sente particular points,—re¬ 
quired no apology in so good a cause, to a man who 
hopes never to forget his duty in the cause of hu* 
inanity. 

When I was called upon, about two years ago, by 
cur governor, Mr. Parry, to answer certain queries 
sent out to him by the ministers at home, (and, as I 
supposed, to all the other West India governors) in 
order to collect various «nd authentic opinions of 
West India proprietary and resident planters (and not 
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of their servants) concerning the customary private 
treatment, as well as the public and legal protection, 
of Negro slaves in these colonics, I thought it my 
duty to gi\e the fullest and most impartial answers to 
every question, as far as my knowledge and experience 
enabled me; "though I suspected my opinions woujd 
differ in some points from the opinions of those who 
take them from their servants, or from those who have 
been born and bred up under the local prejudices of 
the* colony ; 1 having made that subject, in all its 
extent (that is, What should be the treatment and 
government of Slaves in this chartered colony?) my 
constant study ever since my ^arrival, in March 1780. 

I had suffered so much by the evil and unfaithful 
conduct of my agents, attornies, and overseers, during 
thirty years absence, and before 1 had ever seen my 
property here, and particularly in the destruction of 
my Negroes, that, after considering the local laws and 
customs of the island, it appeared to me evident that 
the evil couid never be effectually cured, till certain 
local laws of the colony should be repealed, disallowed, 
or superseded : viz. clause the .‘3d and 7th of the 
Barbadoes statute, No. 'a8* in Mali’s edition, and sta¬ 
tute No. 82, clause 19, to be repealed, and some 
others to be amended. And, in statute No. 1.48, clause 
thfc 8th to be repealed, disallowed, or superseded $ all 
which are directly repugnant to the laws of England, 
and contrary to the conditions enjoined by , the charters 
(the 5th of Cha s . I. and the 1.5th of Cha s . 11.) where¬ 
by the limited powers of legislation were granted to 

* For this and the other clauses here mentioned, see the article 
marked with this tic! page, in the Appendix. 

B 2 
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'this colony: that of the 1.5th of Cha*. II. having been 
granted after Lord^ Carlisle’s resignation of i^s pro¬ 
prietary grants to the Grown, in which the same 
restriction's expressly repeated, by granting the power 
of making laws, provided such Ians are nor repugnant, 
but as near as may be, to the laws of England. And, 
|rom and after this charter, the loth of Ch V II. the 
King’s writs have ever since run in this island ; where¬ 
by it became virtually, in legal consideration, an 
English county or corporation, with respect to such 
laws as were then current in England, according to 
the tenor of said charter. 

The two obnoxious clauses in the Barbadoes statute 
No. 28, are impolitic respecting the common weal of 
the colony, and unjust respecting the individual pro¬ 
prietor ; clause the 3d, because it is hurtful to the 
comfort and prosperity of the Negroes; and to the 
proprietor, by putting an immediate stop to the culti¬ 
vation of the land, from whence the labouring Slaves 
are removed : and, taking the two clauses No. 3 and 
No. 7 together, if put in execution, they must effec¬ 
tually ruin any sugar plantation, for less than a fourth 
part of its real value ; and at this time, several sugar 
plantations lie waste by the operation of this law, exe¬ 
cuted upon them within a few years past. 

Clause the 19th of No. 82, gives so open an en¬ 
couragement to irascible and illiterate men to commit 
murder with impunity, that there needs no other reason 
to account for the continual decrease, than by this 
unfeeling and unnoticed destruction of the Slaves. 

And clause the 8th of No. 148, by disqualifying 
all Negro evidence, both free and slave, against white 

criminals. 
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criminals, does most completely cover either murders, 
felonies, or frauds, if white men are so disposed, who 
may bg,. entrusted with the indefinite property of their 
masters, without any probability of legal conviction, 
or even possibility, though three hundred Black or 
Mulatto informants might most exactly agree in their 
evidence of facts, and in all concurrent proofs of time 
and place, and actual commission of specific frauds or 
thefts against the White criminal. 

I had not been three months on my estates, before 
I had proofs convincing to myself (and which, by the 
laws of England, would have been so to a court) of 
frauds, felonies, and murders, on my three plantations: 
but here, in this colony, 1 could only exercise my au¬ 
thority as a proprietor, by dismissing the iniquitous and 
unfeeling. overseers. And then considering with 
myself how difficult, if not impossible, it would be for 
a single proprietor to attempt so great a novelty as to 
bring about an alteration of manners and customs, 
protected by iniquitous laws*, and to which manners, 
customs, and laws, even the independent and educated 
gentlemen of the country seemed to be so thoroughly, 
though inconsiderately reconciled, as to imagine them 
the best possible, and without which, in their estima¬ 
tion, the indocile and intractable ignorance of Negro 
slaves could not be softened or amended by any 
human art or contrivance.—I say, as by several con¬ 
versations, I found this to be the svnsus communis of 
the colony, I endeavoured to invite th? formation of 
“A Society of gentlemen of liberal education, for the 
encouragement of Arts, &c. in Barbadoes, to promote, 

* Ungodly custom, grown strong, is kept as a law .”—Wisdom 
of Solomon, xiv. Id. 


as 
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as far as they could, whatever they should judge would 
.contribute to the advancement of the arts, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce of this island ; and to correspond 
with the London and Dublin Societies of Arts, and 
with the Royal Society in London in hopes that by 
such a society, in conferences on patriotic subjects, new 
ideas and new opinions might, by degrees, soften the 
national bigotry, if 1 may so call it, so far as to admit 
of some discourses on the possibility of amendment in 
the mode of governing Slaves. 

'i he formation of a society succeeded, and it was 
established in July 1781 ; our subjects under consi¬ 
deration became popular ; we printed the first part of 
pur minutes in May 1787, and sent several copies to 
the Lords of the Treasury and Lords of Trade, to the 
Royal Society, London and Dublin Societies, and to 
several of c ur abs nt members then in England. In 
page 17 of the printed minutes, there is a paper which 
was laid before the chair and read, entitled “ Consi¬ 
derations on the present state and interest of Barba- 
does,” &c. which paper was referred to a committee, to 
report facts on the state of this island, Ac. See p. 2J. 
In page b4, there is an address from the society to the 
House of Assembly, for a new law to encourage the 
employment of the poor in the several parishes, which 
act was accordingly passed by the Legislature, and has 
been lately adopted in the parish of St. John, in 
p. 47, a pap-r it.scribed “ For consideration of the 
society*,” &c.-—in which the subject of the impolitic 

* A copy of this paper follows the present letter. It contains in 
brie! eu-ty tiling materially interesting to Proprietors and Slaves, as 
sug*', womb s to tie toiind in the minutes of the Barbadocs So¬ 
ciety of Arts, Ac.—W. D, 

and 
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and iniquitous laws of the colony, with some proposed 
alterations in the Slave-laws, agreeable to (he laws of 
England and the charters, are generally introduced, to 
which there is a postscript in p. 77 ;—and in page9.5 
the report of the committee on l gal errors, touching 
land and stock, is made to the society and agreed to. 
The continuation of the printed minutes (in a second 
part) beginning at p. 45, up to p. 'JS, was sent in like 
manner as the former part, to all the King’s ministers 
and the several correspondent societies of London and 
Dublin, and to all the members of the Barbadoes 
society in England —Here 1 must ingenuously confess, 
that when some of our members, who were also distin¬ 
guished and even popular members of the Legislature, 
began to perceive the advances of this society towards 
reforming the iniquitous and obnoxious laws concern¬ 
ing Negro government, and the laws which authorised 
the destruction of landed property, so contrary to the 
excellent laws of England,—I say, when misled by old 
habitudes, they began to dislike the luriher discussion 
of such topics in the Society of Arts, and some whis¬ 
pering murmurs were spread abroad,as if “gentlemen 
had been insidiously drawn in, by general expressions 
in the plan of the institution of the society, which 
seemed to have had a view to the posterior introduction 
of these dangerous designs against their established 
■ laws and customs, which designs they did not then ap¬ 
prehend.” And after this time it seemed as if, under 
these impressions, parties were formed to throw cold 
water on such dangerous designs.—So far may national 
prejudices, contracted from childhood, operate on 
worthy minds; for very worthy men wttre, at that 

time. 
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time, animated |o ©pgpse any-humane amendment of- 
the Slave-laws* But on this occasion we may remark'! 
that the old proverb, viz. that “ it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good,” must be applied to resolve many 
seeming- oddities or absurdities, among good men. . 
There will always be found in every community, some 
bad laws or evil customs which have crept into prac¬ 
tice by time, by which some people are profited ; and 
if, such people are well connected, and have smooth 
and ingratiating manners, they will find means of, 
influencing and warping the opinions even of good and 
unsuspecting men: and in this colony, many evils are 
fostered and supported under such ill winds. 

After this blighting wind on the humane designs of 
the society, Philo-Xylon (who was probably a member 
of the society) took up the pen, and during the years 
1787 and 1788, contrived to give, in the Barbadoes 
Gazette (by his account of several conversations) faith* 
ful copies of the material parts of the manuscript mi¬ 
nutes of the proceedings of the society, in their com¬ 
mittees, which not having been yet reported to the 
society, therefore could not be published in the printed 
minutes, but remain as postponed in the minutes of the 
committee, and open to the inspection of the members. 
Whether Philo-Xylon was the member who submitted 
to the consideration of the society, on the 20th 
January 1783, (p. 47 of the printed minutes) the paper 
which exposed and reprobated the obnoxious laws of 
the colony, so repugnant to the charters, is not neces¬ 
sary to be told; but it is evident that the conversations 
related by Philo-Xylon (for he has never given any 
opinion of liis own) are very consonant (though pub¬ 
lished 
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ikhed in the Barbadoes Gazette, so late as four or Eve 
years afterwards) to the subjects treated of in the 
papers laid before the society. 

Judging from the small success of these transactions 
in the society, that I could expect little or nothing 
from thd Legislature here, I turned my thoughts to 
the further trial of some experiments on my own Ne¬ 
groes within my own property, in order to find out 
whether rervards might not have some better effect 
upon their senses, than by trusting to punishments . 
alone. As a beginning of my general plan , I had, 
towards the end of the year 1783, taken the whips 
and all power of arbitrary punishments from all the 
overseers and their white servants, which occasioned 
my chief overseer to resign, and I soon dismissed all 
his deputies, who could not bear the loss of their 
whips: but at the same time, that a proper subordina¬ 
tion and obedience to lawful orders and duty should 
be preserved, I created a magistracy out of the Negroes 
themselves, and appointed a court or jury of the elder 
Negroes or head men, for trial and punishment of all 
casual offences .(and these courts were always to be 
held in my presence, or in that of my superintendant), 
which court very soon grew respectable. Seven of 
these men, being of the rank of drivers, in their dif¬ 
ferent departments were also constituted rulers, as 
magistrates over all the gang, and were charged to 
see, at all times, that nothing should go wrong in the 
plantations; but that, on all necessary occasions, they 
should assemble and consult together, how any such 
wrong should be immediately rectified; apd I made 
it known to all the gangs, that the authority of these 

rulers 
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rulers should supply the absence or vacancy of an 
overseer in all cases; they making daily or occasional 
reports of all occurrences, to the proprietor or his dele¬ 
gate, for his approbation or his orders. And some 
few months after the dismission of the chief overseer 
and his five deputies, who could not submit to my 
new rule of government, which took the power of 
arbitrary punishment out of their hands, I accepted 
the offer of a near neighbour, well recommended (who 
rented a plantation bounding with mine) to serve me 
as supcrintend.mt over my new magistracy, on an al¬ 
lowance of five per cent, on all the neat proceeds of my 
crops, over and above the plantation exponces, with a 
like interest hi the annual increase of Negroes and 
cattle; and who having all my new laws and condi¬ 
tions (the same as had neon agreed to by my late chief 
overseer) read over to him, consented fully to them. 
But this man, on. of the old stamp or school of over¬ 
seers, who promivd every thing, but perhaps only on 
the probability that smiic favourable accident of my 
death or absence might, in some short time, leave an 
uncontrouh d power in his hands, not only grew care¬ 
less and indolent, but was so imprudent in conversa¬ 
tions among his old acquaintances, as to publish his 
opinions that my plan of lenity to the Negroes coun¬ 
teracted all hi.-, endeavours, and that he held himself 
no way accountable for the ill condition of the estate 
and its ruinous crops, for that lie could obtain no 
labour from the Negroes ; and his insinuations and 
hints among the Negroes themselves tended to t{je 
same malignant purpose. I had private and undoubted 
intelligence of this indiscretion and infidelity, from 

persons 
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persons of honour in the neighbourhood ; and gently 
questioned him upon it (for I wished to have served 
him on account of his large family): he solemnly denied 
any such discourses as having ever come from him. 
But having sufficient reason to suspect his truth, and 
therefore observing his conduct closer, by my own 
evidence I discovered proofs of his general infidelity. 
He, like all my former overseers, obliged me to hire all 
my holing at the rate of per acre, he himself 

with his gang of Negroes, being one of the undertakers 
to serve me on those occasions; while, as my superin- 
tendant, he was indulgent enough to let them do their 
work so ill, that my crops sunk almost to nothing; 
and every thing was done so much out of time that many 
species of produce never came to perfection, but wasted 
away, choked up with weeds. 

Upon observing all this, 1 resolved to make a further 
experiment, in order to iry whether I could not obtain 
the labour of my Negroes by i.olunlary means, instead 
of the old method by ri ole nee; and that in such away 
as should be proof against the insidious insinuations of 
my superintendent; when, for a small pecuniary re¬ 
ward over and above their usual allowances, the 
poorest, feeblest, and by character, the most indolent 
Negroes in the whole gang, chcarfully performed the 
holing of my land for canes, (generally said to be the 
most laborious work) for less than a fourth part of 
the stated price paid to the undertakers for holing. 
Of this, there is a pretty exact account given in Philo- 
Xyion’s eighth letter. I repeated the like experiment 
the foliowing year with equal success; and on the 18th 

* X'i. 2. JOg sterling. 

of 
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of November, 1189, I gave all my slaves tenements 
of land, and pecuniary wages by the hour, the day? 
or the week, ' for their labour and services* nearly ac¬ 
cording to the plan as described in Philo-Xylon’s ninth 
letter, and soon after dismissed my superintendant. 

On this great change of paying wages, and of 
having rent to be received, it became necessary to 
settle a total new mode of accounting between the 
plantation and the labourers, now become Copyhold 
Bond-slaves. All the minor crops of the plantation, 
such as corn, grain of all sorts, yambs, eddoes, po¬ 
tatoes, &c. besides rum and melasses, &c. are brought 
into a regular cash account by weight and measure, 
charged to the copyhold store-keeper at market prices 
of the current time ; and, by the store-keeper paid at 
the same prices, to such of the Copyholders as call for 
them, in part of wages ; in whose option it is to take 
either cash or goods, according to their earnings, to 
answer all their wants. Rice, salt, salt-fish, barrelled 
pork, Cork butter, flour, bread, biscuit, candles, to¬ 
bacco, and pipes, and all species of cloathing, are pro¬ 
vided and furnished from the store at the lowest 
market prices. An account of what is paid for daily 
subsistence, and of what stands in their arrears, to 
answer the rents of their lands, the fines and forfeitures 
for delinquencies, their head-levy and all other casual 
demands, is accurately kept in columns with great 
simplicity, in books which check one another. 

But among all the favourers ( who felt the sweets) of 
the old system ,—Mine ilia; lachrymal !* For now 

* -So in the original: some words are wanting to make ont the 
sense. I think I could supply them; but, the subject being,in¬ 
vidious, I forbear. The passage, as it stands, wEl be plain enough 
to men acquainted with West Indian affairs*—W. D, 
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every species of provisions raised on the plantations, or 
bought from the merchants, is charged at the market 
price to the copyhold store, and discharged by what 
has been paid on the several accounts of every indi¬ 
vidual Bond-slave ; whereas for all those species here¬ 
tofore, I never saw in any plantation-book of my 
estates any account of what became of all those several 
species, or how they were disposed of, nor of their 
value, other than in these concise wmrds, “ They 
were given in allowances to the Negroes and stock.” 
Every year, for six years past, this great plantation 
has bought several hundred bushels of corn, and was 
scanty in all ground provisions, our own produce 
always falling short; this year (1790), since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Copyholders, though several less acres 
were planted last year in Guinea corn than usual, yet 
we have been able to sell several hundred bushels at 
a high price, and have still a great stock on hand. 
I can place this saving to no other account, than that 
there is now an exact account kept, by all produce 
being paid as cash to the Bond-slaves; and also as all 
our watchmen are obliged to pay for all losses that 
happen on their watch, they have found it their inte¬ 
rest to look well to their charge ; and consequently^ 
that we have had much less stolen from us than before 
this new government took place ; which happened at 
the right season, about two months before Guinea 
corn was in ear. 

To the plan, as given in Philo-Xylon’s letters, I 
have made the following additions or alterations: 
viz. in addition to the advantages allowed to the 
breeding women who have children in the third gang, 

.1 have 
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I have made a fourth gang of younger children, to 
pick and carry smaller bundles [of grass] for which 
I allow the mothers half a bit [or about threepence 
sterling! for each such child, per week, in that 'gang; 
and both these little gangs are marshalled by good old 
women, as drivers, with suitable wages, who would 
otherwise have been superannuated or useless. Below 
these, there is a fifth gang called playing children, 
under another old woman as governante, with a suit¬ 
able pension. For all these three little gangs there is 
a daily wholesome dinner provided at my charge, by 
another old pensioned woman as their cook; and this 
dinner is served in public, where they are all reviewed 
and counted by the book-keeper and the other planta¬ 
tion officers. A sixth gang, or sucking children, arc 
attended in the field by two or three other old women 
as dry nurses; for I never allow the mothers to work 
with them at their backs, as they formerly used to do, 
when it w«s not uncommon, after a hot day, to bring 
the child home dead. 

In the postscript to P. X. there are these few errors : 
I,aw No. G, line 3, after the word watching , add, or 
of six days labour for a whole week ; and in law' the 
9th, in the first line of that law, after the word canes , 
add basket carriers. [These errors have been corrected.] 

It is now time to answer your four queries, viz.— 
1st. “Whether I consider the above-mentioned pro¬ 
tecting law as likely to be efficient; and whether any, 
and what, oilier laws are in contemplation, for 
the improvement of the condition of Slaves?” I 
answer,—No protecting law, such as you have sup¬ 
posed, has passed to this hour. Killing a Slave is not 

murder. 
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murder, in any legal sense, in Barbadoes*, nor are 
Negroes or Mulatrocs evidence in any case against 
white criminals or debtors. I know of no law in con* 
templation for improving their condition. Query 2 . 
« Whether any, and what vwlcrial reforms have 
taken, and are likely to take place in the cloathing, 
feeding, labour, punishment, protection, and religious 
instruction of Slaves?” Answer,—Legally none. 
Query 3 . “Whether the Slave-trade be seriously con¬ 
sidered by sensible people, as essential, or even condu¬ 
cive, to the prosperity of Barbadoes?” Answer,— I here 
are not many people here who think seriously on any 
subject, except those immediately excited by profit 
and loss, or by sensual appetites. A very few people, 
of a different class, think Barbadoes would rather be 
helped than hurt, by a stop being put to the Slave- 
trade with Africa; as under the proper protecting laws, 
which might then be obtained, the increase of their 
Negroes would be rapid. But they do not suppose the 
same for Jamaica, See. Query 4, “ Whether my 
Copy-holders succeed ?” Answer,—They do, even be¬ 
yond my own expectation.—In a 5th query, at some 
distance from the rest, you ask “ Who are the prin¬ 
cipal promoters of my reforms?” In answer to this, 
I must previously observe, that sometimes reforms are 
promoted by people who never intended such reforms; 
and under this head, I can say positively, that my 
former tyrannical and fraudulent servants, who had 
been devouring my property for thirty years before 

* But clause 19 th of No. 82, has since been repealed. 

my 
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my arrival, were the first promoters or stimulator^ of 
my reforms; and after them, the gentlemen who, in 
the Society of Arts here, passed the propositions in the 
printed minutes, from p. 47 to p. 81, and agreed 
to the report in p. 95; and who afterwards carried 
on the resolutions in the committee, as quoted in 
Philo-Xylon’s letters the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
when the further consideration of that subject was 
postponed,— were the only voluntary promoters; but 
I must not name them, as it would be improper to say 
who made the majority to postpone, as perhaps they 
may, at a future time, change their minds and return 
to their first opinions. But, excepting such promoters 
as these were, I cannot say that, to this hour, I can 
name any one gentleman who has put a hand to the 
plough, except myself and those whom I can command, 
my immediate servants. Though of la$e, and since 
the proceedings of Parliament, two or three persons 
have complimented me, and I believe sincerely, that 
“ If I can succeed in my undertaking, and make 
the practicability of my plan demonstrable, so as to 
be generally adopted, I shall deserve a statue.” But 
no one has yet adopted the system except myself. In 
excuse for this backwardness, it may be said that 
modest men, as well as indolent ones, do not like to be 
foremost in leading new fashions. 

The dominion of the overseers is prodigious in a warm 
climate, where every exertion of mind or body is fatigue, 
which does not immediately lead to vulgar pleasures. 

Since the publication of our society’s minutes, or of 
Philo-Xylon’s letters, and the proceedings in Parliament, 

we 5 
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we have Frequently heard in conversations that there is 
how more lenity in overseers than\ formerly. But 
upon what foundation does this boasted lenity rest ? 
Is it supported or enforced by any law ? How long 
will-it last? But is it true?—No proof but this 
gratis dictum. Good men, in a lawless community, 
may feel, and may be governed by the force of good 
morals. But how many per cent, of such good men 
may there be in a colony, where killing a Negro or 
Mulatto is no murder, even if proved * : and where, 
Negroes, though in numbers a majority of three to one 
more than white people, can legally prove nothing, ex¬ 
cept to hang one another ? 

I know nothing of any old law revived here for 
protecting slaves.—It is a false tale. 

As you wish to see the printed minutes of our Bar- 
badoes society, I dare say, if you apply, and make use 
of my name,with compliments, toMr. Moore, Secretary 
to the London Society of Arts, he will be able to lend 
you copies of both first and second publications. 

It may seem extraordinary, that 1, who, since my 
arrival here, never thought that the continuation of the 
Slave-trade from Africa was necessary for this well* 
peopled colony, should not have adopted the same 
mode of thinking, which governed the English com- 
mjttee. The truth is, that I saw no advantage which 
the abolishing of that trade could bring to this island, or 
to mankind, unless at the same time, the infamous laws 
which I have pointed out were solemnly repealed. 
And, if they were repealed, which no proprietor of 
character, in this colony, would or could oppose (if 

* See the last note. f 

c done 
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done in England*) it would be of no consequence, 
either, to us, in this chartered colony, or indeed to the 
people of humanity in Europe, whether the African 
trade, under proper regulations, was continued or abo¬ 
lished. , For, by all the best accounts 1 ever read, or 
heard, of the trading coast of Africa, the inhabitants, in 
respect of laws and government, are the most miserable 
people upon earth f. „ , 

The word slave, in Greek or in Latin, is only the 
denomination of a servant; and every person who 
has no property in a civilized country, must serve, or 
labour, for the supply of his wants. But in a civilized 
country, laws of humanity, to soften servitude, should 
be established. To make this colony such a civilized 
country," "It is only necessary to exert the authority of 
the charters, by suppressing the infamous laws above 
mentioned. And under such humane laws, as we 
should then enjoy, our Slaves, or servants, our servi, 
or dou/oi, would then be as happy, as our Slaves were 
three or four hundred years ago in England; and es¬ 
pecially those who were adscripti gleba, tCnd in¬ 
dulged, as mine now are, with copy-hold tenements. 

•—But to make this humane law effectual, the planta- 

* “ The system of colony government (says Mr. Long, vol. i.„ 
p.403.) and the imperfections of their several laws, are objectswbich 
never were, but which ought to be strictly canvassed, examined, 
and amended by the British Parliament.”—^' An event,’’ he adds, 

“ much more to be wished than expected.”—In the same vol.p.gd. 
tie observes that, in the English islands, “ almost every thing in 
respect to their policy, their taxation, the administration of govern¬ 
ment and justice, their population and their trade, is wrong, or 
left to chance.” W. D. 

f Sea in the Appendix, the note marked with page IS. 

tions 
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f lions must be*legally established as manors, nearly as 
proposed in P.X.’s seventh letter; and with allotments 
of land, as stated in P.X.'s ninth letter j that is, half acres 
of good, plantable land, for first gang lots, and one third 
of; pSpcre for each second gang lot; which by my ex¬ 
pedience, are found fully sufficient; and my copy- 
holders are all contented. I am, Sir, &c. 

Joshua Steei.e. 

P. S. My paper is full, and I have not yet answered, 
what youhaveasked, namely, to send you any pamphlets, 
which may have appeared here, for or against the sub¬ 
ject of Slavery. It would be needless to send your own 
or Mr. Ramsay’s ; and I have seen nothing in favour 
of Slavery, worth being read or answered.—Perch, who 
knows the taste of his readers, ventured, upon my en¬ 
gaging to purchase 40 copies or 11 5 ster.) 
of P. X.’s Lettfrs for England, to print the whole edition 
of ninety ; and in half a year’s time, he sold only one. 

Having been lately appointed a Member of Council, 
I shall, on all proper occasions, use my best endeavours 
to counteract the prejudices which hitherto have misled 
the humanity of the colony. 

To Mr. William Dickson, 
jjjtt Mr. Phillips's, Bookseller, 

George Yard, Lombard-street, London 

• 

*** The foregoing letter, though of a later date than any other of 
Mr. Steele’s papers, is placed first, as briefly describing his whole 
procedure. The rest ot bis papers A which contain the facts and 
arguments at large, follow nearly in the order ot their dates. W.D. 
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No. II. 

TO THE E^ITY AND POLICY OF A GREAT NATION*. 

/ 

Is the Government of Slaves in the British Colonies, the best 
possible ?—Are Negroes exposed to the cruelty of White ser¬ 
vants. or even of Vagrants?—Can Laws better Slaves’ condition 
without emrncipation ?—Probably Government will not listen to 
meroenarj pci ibbiers—or to insinuation that, it being Proprietor’s 
interestnol to destroy Slave, White set vant will not.—Parliament 
■will probably enquire why Planteis cannot keep up Negroes 
—while Absentees’ servants, without land, raise large gangs.-- 
That the public suffer not while one rises on another’s ruin, false 
-—for depravity saps public prosperity.—Tax should be laid oil 
Absentees, except women and minors.—Proprietor’s occasional 
residence would check servant’s rapacity.—Barbadoes greatly 
changed in 140 years.—Luxury of late much retrenched there.— 
Beginnings and endings of things obscure.—Crisis astonishes— 
Commerce worshipped—natural progress, Agriculture, Arts, &c. 
—Yet Commerce promoted, Agiicultuie oppressed—Colony 
Commerce wholly depends on Agriculture.—Colonies’ iuterest 
ill understood—lienee many changes, little improvement — 
May not Slavery be regulated by humanity and religion , —May 
not convicts supply the place of Slaves ?—Evils of Slavety arise 
from drawing impassable line between White and Black servants 
■—putting Negioe.outof Law’s protection—which individual 
kindness cannot counlet va.l.—Hence pride of poor Wljites so in¬ 
flated, that they would sooner starve than work like Negroes — 
Convicts would not work with Negtoe,, would be punished ant|j 
rebel—White natives would abhor thorn.—Humape and pious* 
alteration of Laws would increase happiness of Slaves, fortunes.of 
Masters, and credit of Colonies, 

The subjects of the Slave-trade and Slavery in 
all their extent, so warmly agitated at present in the 

* An attentive reader of Mr. Steele’s other papers, will easily 
perceive, by the style, manner, and sentiments, that this also came 
from his pen; but, even if it did not, the essay deserves attention, 

from 
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mother-country, may properly be considered under the 
following heads of enquiry : 

[The two first heads of enquiry having been super¬ 
seded by the abolition of the African Slave-trade, are 
here omitted.] 

Thirdly. Is the government of the Slaves , when 
settled in the British colonies, the best possible? or, 
are the Slaves there, usually, or oftentimes, exposed 
(without remedy or legal protection) to the inhumanity 
of illiterate and unfeeling white servants: or .*v.n to 
the malice of any profligate white vagrants whatever ? 
who having no property in them, have consequently 
no interest in their preservation, such as might restrain 
any of their intemperate passions ; while their masters 
are, for the most part, absentee 0 . And, is it in the 
power of prudent laws, to enable the proprietors of 
estates, to better the treatment and condition < >f the 
plantation Slaves, without absolute emancipation? 

The arguments likely to arise from the answer to 
these enquiries, will probably throw a new light on this 
subject, so interesting, as it is, to rhe proprietors of 
estates in these colonies, and to the commerce of the 
mothef-country; and to such an investigation, it is 
,probable, the prudence of Administration at home, is 
about to reduce it; without being led astray and ui- 
flamed by the malignant writings of mercenary scrib¬ 
blers, on one side, or of being too easily cooled by the 
insinuations of those, who endeavour to persuade peo- 

fiojn its immediate relation to our subjects, and as a specimen of 
the literature of Bndv.does, on a subject not very open to discus¬ 
sion in some of the other colonies. It first appeared in the 
Gazette of that island, but evidently merits repnblication. W. D. 

pie 



pie in England, that because.it cannot be the interest 
of a proprietor to destroy his own beast, or his own 
Slave, that therefore the same interested feeling must 
operate on the thinds of the hired servants here, while 
their masters are living, in indolent igndrance, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Nor can it be doubted, 
that the sagacity of Parliament, will endeavour to 
be informed, by what means, and through what de¬ 
fects In the colony laws, it has frequently happened, 
that many large landed plantations here, have not been 
able to keep up their stock of Negroes; while the 
servants of absent proprietors, without being owners of 
any land at all, have contrived to raise gangs of Ne¬ 
groes, as their own property, almost sufficient to supply 
(upon hire) the deficiency of labour on their masters* 
half ruined estates ;—ruined by accumulated arrears of 
servants’ wages, and hired labour, and by collusive 
dealings with corrupt agents, and faithless, or careless 
attomies! That this has generally been the case on the 
eStatesof minors and absentees,—experience has proved, 
that not one in twenty has escaped it. 

And although it has been said, that when one man 
rises upon the ruin of another, the public prosperity 
may nevertheless cqntinue the same ; this cannot be 
true, where these changes are purely the effects of in¬ 
fidelity and immoral practices ; for, under a general 
depravity of moi als, public prosperity must feel a de¬ 
cline; and therefore, to give some check to the pro¬ 
gress of such corrupt practices, good policy points out, 
that a rateable tax should be laid op the estates of 
all absentee^, (women and minors excepted) gently 
to cqmpel, or induce, them to reside in the colony, (at 

least 
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least one year in seven) which would operate, in 
some degree, to restrain the unbounded rapacity of 
faithless servants. 

To compare the present state of incomes and ex- 
pences, morals and dealings, of masters and of servants, 
in Barbadoes at this day, with what they were 140 
years ago, when Ligon wrote his plain and minute 
account of them, it is matter of astonishment to us, 
to observe the difference; and again to corhpare 
the style of expences in luxuries of the table, 
between the present time, and only twenty years ago, 
it will appear, that, by a virtuous necessity, we are 
greatly reformed *. But the beginnings and endings 
of most things in nature, are frequently obscured and 
unobserved in their slow progress, till by certain criti¬ 
cal symptoms, we are astonished at their magnitude, 
or at their decline, and total disappearance. People 
in England, and in all its dependencies, have been of 
late years, worshipping commerce, as if it were a self- 
created, and independent good; without immediately 
considering that its foundation was first, agriculture, 
and secondly manual arts. For agriculture, by raising 
food, increases population ;—increased population pur¬ 
chases its food, by the exercise of the manual arts; 
and upon these two foundations, commerce is raised 
and supported by the profitable exchange of useful 
commodities; and as commerce advances from one 
nation to another, it necessarily calls forth navigation 
as its carrier ; by which circulation of trade, the landed 
interest is reciprocally assisted by the commerce^ which 

if 

* See in the Appendix, the note marked page 23. 
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in the first instance it supports. Prom this deduction, 
is it notjavident, that agriculture is the primary 
furida&f&ntai basis of this great superstructure, arts, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, and. NAVIGATION ? 

And yet, in the intoxication of prosperity, it is a me¬ 
lancholy truth, that we have often heard, in private, 
and in public, ui national assemblies, and in superior 
councils, of men of great sway and boasted abilities, 
seemingly dedicating all their thoughts, and directing 
all their powers of oratory, to the advancement of these 
superstructures, commerce and navigation ; while agru 
culture , the real and sole foundation of all, has been 
sometimes, and in some capital parts, oppressed 
and languishing. The share which the British sugar 
colonies contribute, (and an important share it is,) to 
the commerce and navigation of the empire, must 
here,,(in like manner as the contributions of the mo¬ 
ther-country,') arise fundamentally, from the products 
of their agriculture, and of their saleable manufactures , 
such, as they are; and consequently, if any regulations 
should be made, nominally to promote the commerce 
and navigation of these colonies, though perhaps unfa¬ 
vourable to their agriculture, the effect would be 
ruinous, instead of being profitable to the general in¬ 
terest. It is notorious, that by errors of this kind, the 
production and manufacturing of indigo and some 
other commodities, were formerly removed 'from these 
colonies, to the general loss of the empire. And, 
though under the present circumstances relative to these 
colonies, we hope for the best, as members of the em¬ 
pire, and faithfully attached to the general welfare of 
the parent state, we have reason to apprehend, that our 

part 



part in the general interest, has not been well under¬ 
stood, and managed to the best advantage, for several 
years past; otherwise, there could not have been a 
necessity for so many changes in systems, as we have 
seen in less than thirty years, with little or no visible 
change or improvement in the prosperity of our 
common wealth ; except we may observe, that many 
people have retired from landed estates, to draw their 
revenues with less trouble from the public funds, than 
they uid from their farmers; while they are succeeded 
in their lands by new men, who had made, or increased 
their fortunes, from small beginnings, and chiefly from 
the public necessities of the times; but who, from a 
peculiar kind of sagacity, have thought, that land 
might be a more solid and permanent security, than 
those funds, on which they first built their fortunes. 

Another requisite, on the subject of Slavery, is to 
enquire, 

Fourthly. Whether it may not be regulated solely, 
by the dictates of humanity, and religious principles £ 
And whether the deficiency of African Slaves, might 
not as well be supplied by convict criminals from 
Britain, with great and mutual advantages, both to 
the mother country and to the colonics ? 

. This proposition implies a compassionate feeling for 
the innocent, but oppressed Africans, on one hand; 
and a degree of revengeful aversion against our oWn 
incorrigible, convict countrymen, on the other. But if 
neither rewards nor punishments could induce such 
criminals to work in a winter country, what shall in¬ 
vite them to it, in the torrid zone? „ > 

Observation and experience have discovered, that 

all 



all th* evils arising from Negro slavery, are derived 
from the impolicy of drawing an impassable boundary' 
line, between black and white servar^s; which. puts 
the former, and all their race, out of th# protection of 
die laws of humanity; of that, notwithstanding the 
casual, or partial kindness of some proprietors, towards 
their well deserving servants, they still continue, (as 
descendants of Negroes) even if made free, incapable 
of claiming the protection of the common law, against 
the injuries and violences of the white race. 

This ignominious mark on the coloured race, so ex- 
ultmgly enjoyed by die meanest of the white people. 
Operates so effectually on their pride, that they feel 
their dignity, (even while, from their indolence, they 
are languishing In extreme poverty) and are less afraid 
of starving to death, than of the scandal of being seen 
to debase themselves by working like Negroes # . 

And if convict criminals were sent to these colonies, 
they would soon learn this legal distinction of white 

* I ixiay add, tb.it, pride and scandal apart, it is hardly to beex- 
peeted, that white men will submit to the severe and endless 
drudgery of the field, on sugar plantations. They wer eforced to it 
in the days of I.igon. It ought manifestly to be done by cattYe. 
Even the free Negroes all decline it; though many of them are in¬ 
dustrious enough m othtn pursuits; and even in cultivation, when 
they can rent or purchase a bit of land. The poor white militia 
tenants cultivate, with their own hands, the little spots allotted to" 
them, by the respective proprietors, for their military service. 
Many of the whites too, aie caipeuters, masons, blacksmiths, &c, 
but cannot always get work, owing to the number of Slaves now 
bred to mechanical employments. On the whole, tiie 'poor 
Whites in Barbadocs are much pinched; And too many of them 
may be said to live by robbing the Negroes, whom tire laws leave 
almost entirely in their power. W. Q. 
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prerogative over the coloured race, and consequently 
their disdaining to work with Negroes, would provoke 
punishments, which in their turn, would excite rebel¬ 
lions ; while on the other hand, as convicts for crimes, 
they would be regarded, by the free white na|iyes of 
the colony, with unconquerable horror, fear, and 
aversion. 

Therefore, it is not merely humanity, or piety, in 
the hearts of the planters, which are wanting to rectify 
what is amiss but it is, a total alteration of the local, 
lawSf agreeably to the dictates of humanity and piety, 
which must make the conditio*$fcof the Slaves more 
happy, and, at the same time, encrease the fortunes 
and comforts of their masters, beside- giving a comment 
cial credit to the colonies, better than they have ever 
yet had, in this century. 

A REAL COLONIST. 
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No. III. 

Extract from the 47th and following pages of the 
“ Institution and first Proceedings of the Society 
for iKe Encouragement of Arts , Manufactures and 
Commerce, established in Barbadoes, 1781'*. 

i , •»* ' 

Barbadoes, printed J>y John Orderson and Co. 

*OR CONSIDERATION OF THE SOCIEtY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE IN BARBADOES, 
JANUARY 20, 178 

\ ' (BY THE HON. JOSHUA STEELEf.) 

fhe subject proposed.—Its arrangement and general principles. 

In page 25 of the printed minutes of this society, 
--there is a reference to a miscellaneous committee, to 
take to co nsidcration and to report facts towards 
obtaining the state of this island, as to its commerce 
and public burdens, comparing the profits and prospe¬ 
rity of former times with the calamitous circumstances 
of the late and present times, in order to investigate 

* The only copy of this book, which I know of, in London, 
belongs to the Society of Arts, &c. who do not allow the trans¬ 
actions of other societies to be taken out of their library. But, by 
the favour and interest of certain respectable members, I was per¬ 
mitted to transcribe this paper, at the house of the Society, in the 
Adelphl. W. D. 

f On this f‘ impolitic and inhuman law,” (subjecting Slaves to 
be seized and sold for their owner’s debts) “ there is an excellent 
memoir, written by the late Hon. Joshua Steele, and,presented to 
the Society of Arts in Barbadoes, in 1783.’’ 

Foyer’s History of Barbadoes, p. 335. ’ 

front 
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front what natural, civil, legal, private, or public 
capses such differences may have arisen, &c. 

No committee having as yet taken this proposition 
into consideration, there is reason to think that, from 
the great extent of matter contained in the reference, 
gentlemen may have been at a loss where and how to 
begin, upon an inquisition into a variety of facts and 
causes, involved in the obscurity of past limes j let us 
therefore endeavour to reduce the enquiry into some¬ 
what narrower bounds. 

The inferiority in the crops of canes in this island, 
for many years pa -t, is within tfye knowledge of thou¬ 
sands now living ; and it is notorious that the want of 
seasonable rains, and the consequent diseases of blasts 
and pernicious insects, instead of being incidental for 
a year or two, as formerly, have become almost ha¬ 
bitual for above twenty years past. 

For such natural calamities as drought, blasts, and 
insects, it is probably not in the power of man to find 
an adequate remedy, otherwise than by suspending for 
some time, and in a great measure, the propagation of 
such plants as the present state of the climate seems 
totbe unfriendly to; and, in their stead, extending the 
cultivation of those which are better able to withstand 
the aforesaid evils. 

But that the prosperity of the island has suffered, 
and continues to suffer much from civil, legal, private, 
or public causes, is a very material part of the enquiry; 
apart which it lies within our power to investigate, and 
perhaps clearly to point out; and, if so demonstrated, 
it certainly lies within the power of men to find an 
adequate remedy for the evil. 


The 



Hie Subjects most obviously proper to be taken int^ 
consideration, We shall arrange under the following 
heads ; viz. The legal errors affecting a planter as to 
his landed property, and as to his labourers and stock 
necessary for cultivation, injurious to the prosperity 
and to the credit of the island.—2dly, The Slave 
Laws —3dly, Laws prohibiting Exportation of Horses, 
Asses, Cattle, and Provisions.—4thly, The want of a 
legal, current Species of coined Money. 

But because our minds often fluctuate amidst a 
variety of vague opinions, for want of some fixed rules 
which, like standards either of measure or of weight, 
may enable us to cofhpare and reduce those opinions 
|P the certainty either of right or of wrong, let us state 
what we suppose may be admitted as incontrovertible 
principles or maxims of good policy, in any civil and 
permanent community; viz. 

1st, That land is the primary fund from whence all 
materials, as the stamina of wealth , are derived. 

2dly, That labour is the instrument whereby the 
spontaneous productions of land are increased and 
improved. 

Sdly, That to employ labour most advantageously 
in the cultivation of land , should be the study of 
every individual proprietor, and should be encouraged 
by the legislative powers in every community. 

Efora which premises the following corollaries or 
conclusions naturally result:— 

Goroll. l$t. If the number of labouring inhabitants, 
in proportion fb the quantity of land, be very small, 
then pastui age* or the raising of cattle and live stock, 
will be their most advantageous employment. 


2d. 



2d. If the number of inhabitants be more than -can 
be employed in raising cattle, &c» then a mixture of 
agriculture with pasturage becomes necessary, and 
more profitable than pasturage alone. 

3d. Whe^jitpulation increases beyond the num¬ 
bers necessary for raising cattle, and for cultivating 
profitable crops by agriculture, then prudence and 
sound policy require that the introduction of useful 
manufactures of native materials , should be encour¬ 
aged, in order to find employment for the otherwise 
idle hands. 


Section I. —Legal errors touching land an© 

STOCK. 

Produce of Barbadoes greater, and Labour and Expence less, 
formerly than now.—Its early Lawgivers selfish and narrow¬ 
minded —Its bad Laws ruin Planters, Slaves, and Lands.— 
Slaves considered as Brutes—Poor Whiles too proud to work 
in- Field.—Laws should protect Agriculture, as English 
Laws do.—Villeins were sldscripti Glelce. —Statute of Elegit, 
,&c.—Barbadoes Credit sinks, while English rises.—Canes first 
planted 1641.—First Settlers tied from Civil Wars.—Labourers 
Were chiefly Slaves, ruled by indented and convict White Ser- 
vlnts.—Land then cheap.—Barbadoes Law of Extent destruc¬ 
tive, and repugnant to English—a selfish, barbarous Innovation. 
Elegit should be restored—Not easy to value Lands.—Value of 
Plantations in 1647, 1747, and 1783.--Purchasers too few in a 
'comparatively small Community, to risk public Sale of Planta¬ 
tions.—Lawgivers should lean neither to Debtors nor Creditors. 

Ligon, who was sent to this Island (of Jiarbadoes) 
in the year 1647, by Mr. Thomas Kendal,' merchant, 
as a kind of factor, and who was chosen to keep the 
accounts of A plantation of 500 acres, 99 slaves, and 
* • 26 white 
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98 white servants, between Major Hilliard and Col. 
Modyford, tells us {in page 22 o| his History) that 
“ JSdajor William Hilliard sold plantation, 

with its buildings and stock, IViody- 

ford, for 7000/. sterling, viz. 1 (W^MpPMS Mtefc aud 
the remainder by three instalments^^gffi^ S ^ fe i^k 
a halfand (in page 116) “ that its ^pc ^| 4g^i 
and rum, from 200 acres in canes, were so 
that the neat income was more than sufficient to psty 
the purchase of the whole (14,000/.) in two crops.’* 
For this, Ligon must be admitted as a good evidence, 
since he kept the accounts between the planters from 
1647 to 1650. In page 96, he says, “ Col. James 
rax (who began his adventure with only 500/, ster¬ 
ling) declared he would not return to England till he 
could purchase 10,000/. a year in land there ; and 
that Col. Modyford determined not to go heme till he 
was worth 100,000/.; and that these two gentlemen 
were among the first understandings in the island.” 
These anecdotes inform us, that the labour and ex¬ 
pence in cultivation were fir less in those times than 
they have been for above forty years past, as 200 acres 
of canes would require at least three times as many 
Slaves in our days; and they also seem to show us, 
that the spirit and intentions of our predecessors in this 
island were chiefly to embark in temporary adven¬ 
tures ; and that the principal men did not mean to 
make settlements here for their posterity*, but to 
realize as joon as they could, either in England or 
North America, as in general they actually did. 


* Confirmed by a recital in Statute No, 3J. 
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Possessed of this Spirit, laws were probably made 
Suitable to such temporary id|a% to serve the turn ol 
the then leading men, who felt little or nothing for 'the 
interests or prosperity of the future possessors; out, 
like the first adifertprers in the bubbles of the Missis¬ 
sippi and ohasted to withdraw, and 
to secure^!®!', time, leaving their successors 

to shii! H" )'< s'/.^dld for themselves. Unfortunately 
for tlf'ty'r-'scip^ossessc "s, those original ill-constituted 
,l^kf|0te'h^d f rew alteratit' is and additions, but without 
ftfM* v iriation in the spirit or principle, continue to 
i «fct4te to this day. 

! Any sensible stranger vho looked upon this island, 
(even before the late hurricane, but more especially 
since that event) would naturally as , vv h y so many 
plantation-works were dismantled ? and why, in so 
populous an island, such tracts of lard were lying 
waste ? The probable anvwei, that the estates were 
broken up by creditors, won 1 a bo unintelligible to an 
Englishman, till he should be inform _d tha - the na¬ 
ture of the laws in this island was to depopulate the 
lands, by taking off both labourers and cattle, and to 
defctrby the buildings, for satisfaction of the first and 
principal creditors; and then to divide the ruined 
lands, as far do (in that state) their small value would 
reach, among the junior cn Jitors, who w< re seldom 
able or willing to ie-stock them with labourers or 
cattle, and much le-s to restore the works. For that 
the labourers being all Slaves, legally undeUfche vilest 
conditions, considered as mere chart t Is, and no better 
than brutes, were, thereby dispirited and worn out by 
a continual decrease j and that the numbers now re¬ 
st maining 



maining were not adequate to the labour required 
for the lands which were still kept in cultivation., ft 
is true, that the poor white inhabitants are many more, 
than sufficient to supply this defect in Slaves, but the 
pride of freedom creates such a difference of rank, 
that they cannot condescend to wed. jn the field with 
their inferiors *, and therefore aflor ’%tle or no assist¬ 
ance in agriculture, though, it is to be hoped, the ex¬ 
pence of maintaining them in dissolute idleness will be 
much lessened by the act for''encouraging the exercise 
of the manual arts, lately passed by the House of 
Assembly f. This answer, though not satisfactory, 
might be sufficient to convince the stranger, that, as 
•’the impolicy of such laws could not be inviting to 
British purchasers, for the same reason, such laws 
must be injurious to the general credit of the island; 
since no wise man would choose to lend money on a 
pledge which he should be sorry to have left on his 
hands, instead of being repaid. 

According to the foregoing axioms and corollaries, 
it should be sound policy in every civilized community, 
tp frame their laws in such a manner as to invite all 
their people to acts of industry; which can only be 
done by making labour pleasant and profitable, thereby 
to let the lowest labourers see, in prospect, that in¬ 
dustry, uniformly exerted, leads to the certain amend¬ 
ment of their, fortunes and condition : Senes ut in otia 
tuta recedant! And, in the next place, that, when a 
man has acquired a property in cultivated land, the 
laws should be so framed as to preserve and maintain 

* See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 16 . 

■j- Since passed the Council, and assented to by the Governor. 

that 



Iliat property in cultivation, and by all huttian means 
to prevent it from being reduced to desert; which wise 
provision must necessarily give every land-proprietor 
a credit in proportion to his property; and, on the pro¬ 
duce of such cultivated property, together with such 
Credit, the prosy .rity of commerce, and of the whole 
community, principally depends. 

That the laws of England were fortunately framed 
so as to answer both these ends, we cannot altogether 
attribute to the wisdom and foresight of our Gothic, 
Saxon, or Norman ancestors; because they are rem¬ 
nants of the old feudal laws, calculated more for war 
than for commerce; but it has been supreme wisdom, 
in the reformers of feudal barbaritv, to retain such a 
portion of those laws as, by preserving landed pro¬ 
perty, and the means of cultivation, has raised the 
riches and credit of our mother country to so stupen¬ 
dous a height. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
(which are to this day the common law of England, 
and the birthright of every British citizen in this 
island) the Bond Slaves in husbandry (afterwards 
called Villeins by the Normans) were Adscripti 
Glebce, enrolled and attached inseparably to the land ; 
so that the labourers, v/hether free or bond, could not 
be taken av T av for a debt: and the oxen and beasts of 
tillage, including all the implements of agriculture 
(called ArerV Cnraar), could not be levied upon as 
chattels for a d^t on judgment (nor can they at this 
day) lest the land /should be waste, to the detriment 
bf the common weu% These were protected so early 
as by" the 51st of Htf&Vy III. stat. 4. A.D. 1206, viz. 
" No man of religion, nor other, shall be distrained 



by Ms beasts that gain his land; nor : by<hk sheep, (<& 
the king's debt, "not 1 tk^debt nf ant/ other man, nor 
for any other cause, by the king's or other bailiff, but 
until tneycarTfind other distress or chattels sufficient, 
whereof they may levy the debt, or that is sufficient 
forthe demand (except impounding of beasts that a 
man findeth in his ground damage feasant), after the 
usfe and custom of the realm.” N. B. The Stat. of 
fie git (the 13th of Edward I cap. 18, called Stat. 
Westminster 2d.) in the next' reign, gave possession 
of one half of the land, rents, issues,' and profits, to a 
judgment creditor, until the debt was paid. 

But the laws of Baibadoes, so contrary to the laws 
of England in these salutary respects, are a principal 
leading cause why the credit and prosperity of this 
island have sunk, within fifty or sixty years past, in 
proportion as those of the mother country have risen. 

Ligon (in page 86) informs us that sugar-canes 
were not planted in Barbadoes till about the year 164*1 
or 1642; so that the first settlers, at and after that 
period, were probably men, who, disgusted or ruined 
in the civil wars at home, or obnoxious to the ruling 
powers, sought some temporary asylum, where to.try 
their fortunes, till the return of better times. In their 
days, the labour of the plantations was, for the most 
part, performed by newly-purchased 'iNfegro slaves, 
wh6, being absolute strangers to our, language and 
manners, could only be compelled tf-woik by whips 
in the hands of task-masters, constantly standing over 
them; which subordinate officer? (Ligon, in page 114, 
informs us) were white bond-mL# for a ternj of years, 
». e. indented servants and felo4 transports, purchased 

^ ' from 



from the captains of trading ships; some of which 
servants were probably jrepaimed into their indentures 
by „the frauds of kidnappers. But, exclusive of the 
Slaves, buildings, and stock, the lands were then of so 
little value among those adventurers (as he tells us in 
page 86), that, seven years before his arrival, the si me 
plantation of 500 acres could have been purchased for 
400/. It was in those early days that the fundamental 
erroneous laws, so detrimental to the credit and pro- 
sperity of the colony, were made, in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the happier laws of the mother-country. And 
Jet us observe, that the exception in the common and 
statute law of England in favour of the Arena Ca- 
ruca; was not merely because the principal instru¬ 
ment used in tillage was a plough; for, by legal in¬ 
tendment and practice, ii included, and now includes, 
all the means and instruments of cultivation; on this 
prudent policy—lest the land should lie waste! If our 
legislators here, in the last century, in framing the 
warrant of extent, omitted the aforesaid exception 
through ignorance, we should pity them; if the ques¬ 
tion was founded on a quibble, because such instru¬ 
ments of tillage were not used here, we should detest 
the authors of such a quibble. 

When the older settlers sold to new adventurers, the 
desire of realizing their property in another country, 
prompted them to offer very tempting bargains, as ap¬ 
pears by the instance quoted from Ligon ; but as they 
could expect only a small part of the purchase-money 
•to be paid in hand, thur view of legislating was, pro¬ 
bably, to model the law' so as to compel the most 
expeditious manner of payment on judgments even 

to 
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to the min of the whole property ,of the debtor^ 
though of more than double the value of the debt, 
For,in the form of thlir warrant. to the marshal, set 
forth in the statute No. £8, (instead of taking the 
English statutes of the 51st of Henry III. and the 
Elegit of Edward I, for their guide, which exempt 
the jfveria Cameo) they empower him tosebse not 
only the cattle but the labourers, ’and every instru¬ 
ment, engine, and utensil, necessary for the cultivation 
of the land and for saving the crops, even to the 
buildings, and the reducing of the estate to a waste. 
Then, in the same warrant, after the land shall be 
tbps deprived of every thing necessary for manuring 
and cultivation, they give directions for extending it, 
not by a valuation of its annual rents, issues, and pro¬ 
fits, according to the English statutes, but by an 
arbitrary valuation, in fee, and to be delivered to the 
creditor, or creditors, in satisfaction of their demands, 
to them and their heirs for ever. Conscious, however, 
of so flagrant a deviation from the venerable statute 
of Elegit *, they think proper to give a reason which 

* 13 Edward I. cb. 18. called Westminster 2d, viz. “ When 
debt is received, or acknowledged in the king's court, or damages 
awarded, it shall be from henceforth in the election of him that 
sueth for such debt or damages, to have a writ of Fieri facias unto 
the sheriff for to levy the debt of the lands or goods; or that tire 
sheriff shall deliver to him all the chattels of the debtor (saving 
only bis oxen and beasts of his plough) and the one half of his 
land, until the debt be levied, upon a reasonable price or extent. 
And if lie be put out of that tenement, he shall recover by a 
writ of Novel disseisin, and after by a writ of Redissdsin, if need 
be.” The English law of Extent is* “• That the sheriff shall cause 
a jury to appraise the annual value of fire rtfhts, issue®, anc( profit? 

’ is 



h truly as absurd as if it was intended to be both ri¬ 
diculous and a blunder. It ^stands thus, in No. 28, 
cl. 7; 44 And in regard the wav used in England by 
extent upon lands, for the satisfaction of creditors, 
may not be so well practised here, by reason of the 
tedious and slow proceedings therein, and the greet 
disbursements the plaintiff' must ke at in stocking the 
land delivered to him, before he can reap satisfaction, 
the authority here have enacted, &c.” Whereas if 
the framers of this impolitic law had not wilfully 
strayed from the equitable way used in England , 
which prevents the labouring Bond-slaves and the 
Aoeria Carvjuv from being separated from the estate, 
and the buildings from being torn to,pieces, the 
plaintiff would not have been under the necessity of 
stocking the lands; but on the contrary, he would 
have been reimbursed much sooner, than by the way 
they have enacted ; for, instead of the creditor having, 
by the Barbadoes law, a piece of waste land forced 
upon him (which, to make any profit of must still, 
at his expence, be re-stocked, and the buildings, &c. 
restored) he would, by keeping the estate, with all its, 
stock, &c. together, have been paid his whole debt, 
in a reasonable time, out of the annual profits, with¬ 
out injury to junior creditors, to the debtor, or to his 

of the lands, to the utmost extent, under which the creditor is to 
hold possession of one half, till the debt and costs are paid. ' Or 
ff the creditor cteet, the sheriff may levy on the rents, issues, 
and profits, and deliver half to the creditor, every year; till paid : 
and as to such goods and chattels as the sheriff, by the Etegit, 
may take, they are not to be sold by the sheriff, but to be appraised 
by a jury, and,- according to their valuation, delivered to the cre¬ 
ditor* towards paying his derpand.” 

■ heir# 
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heirs; for the Adscripti Glelce being real t estate* 
halt the estate included half the Slaves. ' 

This stat. No. 28, (probably the confirmation or 
adoption of a law in use before the Restoration) Was 
passed in 1661, during the continuance of Lord Car¬ 
lisle’s patent as proprietor, eleven years after Ligon 
left the island, when he told us estates sold for about 
years purchase; and when this%tatute was made, 
the legal interest of money was 15 per cent. In those 
times, jriihen the income of an estate, kept entire, could 
so soon pay its debts, according to the mode of extent 
enacted by the laws of England, and used with success 
for many centuries prior to this Barbadoes law, what 
Other reason could be liven for so barbarous an inno¬ 
vation, but that the devisers of it had always in their 
minds to sell as soon as they could, for a little cash 
in hand, and for judgments on stipulated bonds to be 
paid by instalments, which this terrific law could com¬ 
pel, though to the certain ruin of the estate. But the 
gradual decline now so apparent, and approaching so 
near to the ruin of the colony, after the experience of 
more than a century, mfiy, it is to be hoped, open the 
eyes and the understandings of the present planters 
to a serious and careful revision of their laws; and 
particularly to see that their common interest, as w§ll 
as the particular interest of both debtor and creditor, 
especially of junior creditors, require that the operation 
of • an extent; according to the English statute of 
Elegit, should be restored. ' 

Customs and practices, whether good or bad, local 
or temporary, have generally the effect of establishing 
opinions; many of which must be erroneous. 


It 
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It 5s a common opinion, that a price may be easily set 
on an acre of land, as its intrinsic or real value in fee. 
But this is far from being generally t'hie: there is 
nothing perhaps more difficult; and many people, in¬ 
stead of exercising their judgment, rest on the credit 
of some old proverb, such as “ The price of a thing 
is what it will bring.” But the price of a thing, aS 
one time, may not be the same at another time; and 
at either time?' might not be the intrinsic value; 
though it was its price at both times. The plantation 
sold by voluntary sale, in Ligon’s time, (anno 1647) 
for 14,000/.* would probably have sold by auction, in 
or, about the year 1747, for 40,000/.; although its 
annual neat income was probably not more than 
half what it was when % sold for 14,000/, . At this 
time (1783) the neat income of such a plantation is 
probably not more than three fifths of what it was in, 
the year 1747, and yet the price, by a voluntary sale, 
would probably not be less than 30,000/. None of 
these can be taken as the intrinsic value; bur the 
’ annual neat income of such an estate, being regularly 
applied, would pay any debts which could have been 
■ Jent on the credit of it; because the produce of cul¬ 
tivated lands, though annually differing by more or 
is as permanent as the land itself; and therefore 
tjie application of the annual profits of an estate (in a 
just proportion, whether more or less) is the most 
equitable and the most certain mode of paying debts, 
that, Between debtor and creditor, can be devised. 
Tor, although in such an extensive and wealthy 

* The 14,000/. taken from Ligon, and consequently the other 
'wims* in this paragraph, are sterling.—W. I>. 

country 



country as Great Britain, where such multitudes of 
people, plenty of cash, of negotiable stocks and cur¬ 
rency of bank notes abound, estates of almost any 
size may safely be sold by auction; yet, even there, 
in time of war, the court of chancery decrees no such 
sales, unless by consent of all parties. But, in so small 
a community as that of Barbadoes, cut off from all 
commerce, except that of the mother-country, to which 
it is always in debt, the number of wealthy people are 
too few, and the quantity of circulating cash never 
considerable enough to*bazard any property of above 
500/. or 1000/. value, to the chance of a public sale 
by auction ; unless bonds and paper security for some 
part of the purchase, by instalments for a reasonable 
length of time, may be legallytendered and accepted 
instead of prompt payment in cash. 

By the Saws of England, a first execution under 
% judgment takes the chattels (the Aueriu Caructe 
excepted) and the rents, issues, and profits of one 
half of the lands of the debtor, till the debt be paid. 
A second execution may take, at the same time, half 
the remainder, ( i. c. one fourth of the whole) and 
a third may take an eighth, and so on. But a small 
portion must always be left for the subsistence of the 
debtor; and the whole, after the extinction of the 
debts, must revert to him and his heirs, &c. By the 
present laws of Barbadoes, an execution tears an estate 
ip. pieces; but the sales of the several lacerated parts, 
falj. frequently as much below what was the value of 
the united estate, as the sundry materials df a broken- 
np ship are less than the value of the vessel sound 
and entire. 

A debtor 
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- A debtor who had many judgments against his 
British estates, might complain, from the partial feel¬ 
ings of his own case, that “ the statute of Elegit bore 
too hard upon him, and that he might as well be 
ruined at once, as to have little more than the rever¬ 
sion of his estate.” And, on the other hand, a Bar- 
badoes creditor might unfeelingly say that, “ although 
selling the Negroes and cattle by outcry might not 
produce half their value ; and that although, to raise 
200/. or 300/. by tearing out coppers and timbers, &c. 
from the buildings, might destroy 5000/. or 6000/. worth 
of the real value of an estate ; yet his drift was only 
to recover as much as he could, by the legal mode of 
extension, and that he concerned himself no further.’* 
But would it become "the grave wisdom and impar. 
tiality of a legislative body to be influenced, on one 
side or the other, by such partial reasonings ? 


Section II. —Tke Slave-laws. 

Thrice as many Hands as in Ligon’s time, requisite now.—■'Ne¬ 
groes decrease from bad Laws:—Yet Whites cannot be said tv 
decrease.—They formerly manutaetuivd Cotton.—Barbadoe* 
Law commutes Murder for I5l. stub—and nullifies Evidence 
of Negroes, See. against Whites.—Negroes, now chiefly Cre- 
,*ples, should be put into mild condition of Anglo-Saxons, and 
made Adscript* Glvbce .—Lawgivers should consid.r moral -State 
of Governed.—Property the Ground of Honesty.—Master an4 
Slave hi Europe gradually reconciled, and Slavery mollified.— 
Pernicious Laws blight Colony’s prosperity.—Negroes acute, and 
clearly distinguish Humanity from Brutality.—Barbadoes pro- 
prietorsleepiwitb open doors,.amidst three orfourhundredofhi* 
Slaves.—Hence Negroes not so malevolent as to require mer¬ 
ciless Laws.—Laws which make worthless Europeans unfeeling 
Tyrants—v ho waste and purloin their Employers' property— be¬ 
cause 
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erase Negroes, kc. can prove nothing against them.—SfafcK 
Husband first murders White Adulterer ^and then himself!— 
Legal catastrophe perpetrated on his suspected Advisers, by Fire 
and Faggot! — Even Master or Overseer cannot protect Negroes 
.from Lust and Tyranny of underling Whites.—White Man’s 
tale is legal truth, that of a whole Gang of Negroes, legally, a 
lie. —Impioremtnt of Piopeity by attaching Negroes to soil , and 
•giving tlein heritable tenements—Eield-Negtoes would in¬ 
crease, as House-Negroes now do.—Slat. 5, Geo. II. stated, 
and commented on.—Parbadoes I.aw, No. 28, breaks through 
Family Settlements.—Cuts ofl'Hurs in Mother-country, from 
Inheritance in that Colony. 

We have observed before, that in the times men¬ 
tioned by Ligon, 99 slaves and 28 white servants 
were sufficient for cultivation, and for manufacturing 
the produce, of 200 acres of canes, at the rate of 36|- 
ten-gallon pots per acre; and now by some unfa¬ 
vourable changes in the seasons, and by the necessity 
of preparing manure, we suppose that at least three 
times that number would be required, to give the ne¬ 
cessary degree of cultivation to that quantity of canes. 
A competent number of Slaves, before this [AmericanJ 
war, have been usually and annually imported]; but 
their numbers (notwithstanding what should have been 
their natural increase by births, if they had lived under 
happier circumstances) have always been on the de¬ 
cline i and, at this time, they are by several thousands 
below the requisite stock. The climate is certainly 
more suitable to Negroes than to Europeans, and yet 
it cannot be said that the white inhabitants are decreased; 
when it is considered thafc, in the year 1662, great 
numbers emigrated, under an act made in that year 
to encourage people to go from this island, with Lord 

Windsor 
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Windsor, to inhabit Jamaica; to which emigration 
the calamity, occasioned by the great drought of the 
following year, probably added many more ; aijd again, 
by Another act in 1666, to encourage the .people to 
enlist in the expedition against the French in St. Kite’s, 
with several other emigrations in later times*. Buth 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the decrease of 
the number of Negroes, when we consider the impo¬ 
licy and inhumanity of the laws which are still held 
over them. 

By Stat. No. 82, cl. 19f, A. D. 1688, it is enacted 
<£ That if any Slave under punishment by his master, 
or by his order, shall suffer in life or member , no per~ 
shall be liable to any fine for the same. But if 
any person shall wantonly or cruelly kill his own Slave, 
he shall pay the treasury £ L5 J. If he intentionally 
so kills the Slave of another, besides paying the owner 
double the value, and £‘15 \ to the public, he shall 
be bound to his good behaviour by the next justice of 
peace, during the pleasure of the governor and council; 
and if any man kill another’s Slave by accident, he 
shall only be liable to the owner’s action at law; bpt 
if any one hill a Slave by night, out of the common 
road, qr attempting to steal his provisions, &c. he shall, 

* The excessive number of poor white people in those days 
rfBcei.sarily maintained themselves by manufacturing cotton, j$rc. 
(according to the 3d corollary), till, by those emigrations, so many 
of the poor were drawn away, as that the practice and the know¬ 
ledge of manufactures were almost extinguished in the colony. 

f Lately repealed.—W. D. 

+ These sums are sterling. See Hall’s edition of the Laws of 
Bar.Uadoes, p, 120; and Abtidg. Plantation Laws, 170-1, p. 243. 

-Ay.D. 
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art be accountable for it.”— If this does not ehcourag^ 
white men to kill Slaves, it certainly,goes a great waf 
towards it; and at least, it is an incentive to Slaves to 
kill themselves, or one another. 
f By Stat. 148, cl. 8, A. D. l^Sl, “No descendant 
of Negroes shall be admitted as evidence in amj cmk 
whatsoever, except on the trial of Slaves.” If this does 
not provoke Slaves to tell lies, it certainly does not 
invite them to tell truth. As, according to Ligon’S 
account, there were not above two thirds of the island 
in plantations, in the year 1650, we must suppose that 
in the year 1688, the great number of African bom 
Slaves, brought into the plantations in chains, and com¬ 
pelled to labour by the terrors of corporal punishment, 
might have made it appear necessary to enact a tempo¬ 
rary law, so harsh as the Statute No. 82 ; but when 
the great majority of the Negroes were become verna¬ 
cular (born in the island) naturalized by language, and 
familiarized by custom; did not policy, as well as hu¬ 
manity, require them to be put under milder conditions, 
such as were granted to the Slaves of our Saxon an¬ 
cestors? that is, to be Ndicripli Glelce , inseparably 
attached, by enrolment, to .the land, settled on little 
tenements of houses and gardens, descendible to their 
heirs, and bound, under certain prescribed obligations 
of paying their rent by their days’ work, either for 
their master or otherwise, by his order or permission j* 
and all this under the legal penalty of forfeiting their 
little copy holds, reverting to their former Slavery, and 
thereby becoming what our ancestors called Villeins in 
Gross , or. mere chattels. This species of property and 
freedom, conferred on the Saxon bond-men, though 

it 
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it was iar from an entire manumission, induced them# 
however, tp go more cheerfully to their work ; their 
labour had a visible reward, and they looked on their 
growing offspring with pleasure. For filial depend¬ 
ence adds vigour to parental affection ; while the pa¬ 
rental independence, among Negro slaves, generally 
dissolves the natural bonds of duty and affction. 

Legislators should consider men, acc rrding to the 
circumstances under which they are legally placed j 
either as capable of fidelity, truth, and integrity, or as 
prone to treachery, falsehood, and dishonesty. 

By giving them a title to some fixed property, the 
necessity of being rogues is taken away; and the fear 
of forfeiting that property will evidently make it their 
interest to be honest. 

It is not to be doubted but that, in the origin of 
Slavery in Europe, a like kind of diffidence subsisted 
between Master and Slave, while they were strangers 
to each other, and spoke not the same language; 
and consequently, a similar kind of harsh treatment 
continued until a race of vernacular Slaves grew up, 
when more humane sentiments (assisted by the Chris¬ 
tian religion) might have softened the Masters so far as 
to have given their Bond-men those milder conditions 
of servitude, which they enjoyed as copy-holders# 
until they were, in length of time, all enfranchised: 
though to this day, the laws of Slavery, under the 
title of Bond-men and Villenage, stand unrepealed in 
England. After our ancestors had relaxed so far to¬ 
wards their Slaves, as to give them copy-hold pro¬ 
perty, they not only admitted their credibility in evi¬ 
dence, 
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silence, but even (by the Stat. of Exon, J4 Edw*.!.) 
made them capable, in a deficiency of freeholders* to 
be put on the inquest of the Hundred Court* ' - 

In a climate so congenial, as Barbadoes is, with that 
o t Africa, but with manifest advantage of salubrity, 
it cannot be doubted, but that the decrease of.our 
Negro labourers, so obvious, and yet so detrimental 
to the property of individuals, and to the prosperity of 
the whole colony, must be entirely owing to the perni¬ 
cious operation of those degrading laws, on the minds 
of men who arc by no means deficient in natural 
poj^prfcj and to whom, with our language, we have 
• unavoidably communicated both sensibility and senti¬ 
ments, sufficient to distinguish clearly between huma¬ 
nity and| brutality. 

It remains then to consider, whether the same ne¬ 
cessity which induced our predecessors to make those 
tyrannical and disgraceful laws, subsists at present or 
not ? If a proprietor who, for the first time in his life, 
coming here from Europe, can sleep with open doors, 
surrounded by three or four hundred of his Negroes, 
without the least apprehension of injury to his person** 
does such an instance show those Slaves to be of so 
savage and malevolent a nature, as to require their 
being put under such degrading and merciless laws ? 

* Gentlemen like Mr. Steele Lave nothing to fear from.ihe 
Negroes, and show few or no signs of apprehension. If persons 
of>a different description are troubled with qualms of terror', their 
own consciences can best inform them who are to blame. ‘See t>r. 
Pinckard’s Notes o% the West If dies, vol.'ii, p. 205, and voi ill. 
p, 64—74; Letters Slavery, p. 4y, gs,—W. JCK,, 

* Laws 
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Laws which, at the same time, create and elevate 
some, perhaps of the most worthless and profligate 
of human beings, into unfeeling tyrants, without any 
natural, or pre-eminent distinction, but that they are 
of European race; and by which laws they have, 
eventually, the property of their masters abandoned 
to their discretion, to devour, to squander, to let run 
to waste, or to purloin, without controul and without 
account; for Negroes or their descendants, whether 
Slaves or free, are no evidences against them, in any 
case whatsoever. (See Stat. No. 148, cl. 8.) 

The miscreant amours of a white servant on a plan¬ 
tation, about three years ago, gratified under the 
smarting influence of the lash, which, by the laws of 
nature, provoked the contuberaal husband to murder 
first the adulterer and then himself; together with 
the horrid catastrophe, legally perpetrated, with faggot 
and fire, * on the suspected accessorial advisers,— 
ought never to be forgotten, while those laws stand 
unrepealed ; under the cover of which, similar bruta¬ 
lities are, or may be daily practised on almost every 
plantation in the island. 

Not even the humanity of the Master, or of a dis¬ 
creet Chief Overseer, can effectually save the Negroes 
from the capricious tyranny of the Inferior Servants on 
a plantation. For, from the moment any white ser¬ 
vant takes possession of his post, he, without any 
written or verbal instruction, considers himself as fully 
invested with all the legal powers of the proprietor, 

* Other unnecessarily cruel and vindictive, though (in the TV. 
Indies) legal , executions of Negroes, are noticed in Abst. Evid. 
eh. 4; Long, ii. 458, Letters on Slavery, f. 18 - 21 . —W. D. 

E to 
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to punish at his pleasure, according to the indefinite 
latitude of the jaws; whether it be to gratify his lust, 
or to display his authority. The whip, the shackles, 
tiie dungeon, are at all times in bis power; and his 
employment of them, in his intendment, is to be con¬ 
strued, as by his master's order. His tale is always 
legal truth, while the evidence of the whole gang of 
Negroes, is, by law, treated as a lie. 

Upon a slight view of what has been said in the 
foregoing sections, it may appear as if the planter, 
who should adopt the system alluded to, Would lose a 
great part of his property by attaching the Negroes 
to the land, giving them heritable tenements on a 
rent, and allowing them wages for their labour, in 
order to balance that rent. But though the unreason¬ 
able and unprofitable extent of his dominion over his 
Slaves would be somewhat abridged, his property, 
upon the whole, would be rather improved than dimi¬ 
nished, by being much better secured, and by a great 
deal of the uncertainty in the charges of cultivation 
being cut off. For, as the labourers and the land 
would be legally inseparable, the value of the Slaves 
jnust, and would of course, be added in estimation to 
that of tile land. And as to fixing them under a 
rent, 'as copy-holders, on little tenements of land, to 
be occupied by them, raising whatever they might 
think'most advantageous towards their support, and 
obliging them to do all their master’s work at stated 
rates, and to work for no one else without his li¬ 
cence, the penalty of confiscation, for failure in any 
part of these conditions, and of being reduced again 
to the state of a villein in gross, would be a much 

more 
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' Ihore effectual curb, for keeping them within the 
bounds of rheir duty, than those engines of tyranny 
which are now often delegated to persons of inferior 
understandings, and, for the most part, unfit for such, 
a trust. The quantity of land in their several tene¬ 
ments, whether divided or kept altogether, need not 
be mare, perhaps not so much, as is now entirely oc¬ 
cupied in raising provisions for them. For, taking al¬ 
together the value of the land, and the labour spent 
upon it, employed in raising corn, &c. for the Negroes 
on a plantation, suppose for 100 men, women, and 
children, on a reasonable and low rent (which quan¬ 
tity must be sufficient to allow for the embezzlement of 
White servants, Negro thefts, and destruction by 
vermin and putrefaction) v ith the cost of their cloth¬ 
ing, salt, fish, and other fon ign expences attending 
them (though exclusive of the doctor’s salary, # and of 
the land ami Negro-tax) will not amount to less, under 
the present mode, than 600/. currency *, per annum ; 
to which is to be added a considerable expence of 
watching, carrying, and housing their several provi- 
sions ; all which operations afford many opportunities 
for such frauds and thefts. 

But one very great advantage to be expected, as the 
consequence of this regulation, would be that, under 
this happier mode of life, the number of plantation 
Slaves would probably increase, so as to save buying 
any in future; whereas, at this time, there are few 
estates which are not understocked with Negroes by 
at least 20 per cent, of their proper numbers ; not- 


* 4281. lli. 5 d sterling. 
E 2 
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withstanding the fpquent supplies which have been 
usually purchased: and that plantation has been un¬ 
commonly .fortunate which. has not decreased, by 
above one and a half per cent, of its Negroes an¬ 
nually, from its original number : though it must be 
admitted that Negroes, the private property of over¬ 
seers, and house-negroes, not under the power of the 
plantation servants, generally increase. However, the 
natural or accidental decrease, by the deaths exceed¬ 
ing the births, from the year 1779 to 1781, (in which 
interval of two years, the hurricane happened) was 
upwards of 8 per cent., on the whole stock of Slaves 
then in the island. 

It may be proper in this place, to set forth a clause 
in an act of the British Parliament, (.5 Geo. II.) in- 
titled, “ An Act for the more easy recovery of Debts 
in HisJllajesty’s plantations and colonies in Ame¬ 
rica viz. “ From and after the said 29th of Sep¬ 
tember 1782, the houses, land, Negroes, and other 
hereditaments or real estates, situated or being within 
any of the said plantations, belonging to any person 
indebted, shall be liable and chargeable against all 
such debts, duties, and demands of what nature dr 
kind soever, owing by any such persons to His Ma¬ 
jesty, or any of his subjects, and shall and may be 
assets for the satisfaction thereof, in like manner as 
recti estates are, by the law of England, liable to the 
satisfaction of debts due by bond, or other specialty, 
and shall be subject to the like remedies, proceedings, 
and process, in any court of law or equity, in any of 
the said plantations respectively, for seizing, extend¬ 
ing, selling, or disposing of any such houses, lands, 

Negroes, 



Negroes, or other hereditaments^or real estates, to- 
wards the satisfaction of such debts, duties, and de* 
mands; and, “ in lihe manner as personal'estates in 
any of the said plantations respectively, are seized, 
sold, or disposed of, for the satisfaction of debts.*’ 

It is first to be observed, on this statute, that as 
neither the words Islands, or West Indies in general, 
or Barbadoes in particular, are mentioned in it, it 
is not at all clear that it was intended fc - this island, 
by the British Legislature; though it might have been 
so designed by some avaricious individual. Secondly, 
this clause was entirely unnecessary, if the Barbadoes 
act No. 28 was valid ; in as much as that act had 
already made all real estates liable to judgment debts. 
But if the words, “ in like manner as real estates 
are, by the laws of England, liable to the satisfaction 
of debts due by bond , or other specialty were to 
have any force here, it would be to restore the opera¬ 
tion, in legal practice, of that ancient palladium of 
landed property, the statute of Eiegit. But we have 
a recent instance, a case in point, to show that the 
crown lawyers in England pay no regard either to 
this clause in the British statute (5 Geo. II.), or to our 
act No. 28 ; but, considering the English statutes, sub¬ 
sisting prior to the establishment of this colony, as still 
in force, the extent from the crown, for the debt due 
by the late collector Clarke *, instead of following the 
Barbadoes law, and breaking up the Henly estate , 
took possession, under the 33d Hen. VIII. chap. 59, 
by which the King, against his debtor, has the benefit 

• About 30,000?. sterling, as was said at the time; that is, ia 
the year 1 776 or 1777 .—W. D. 

of 
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of the statute of tWStaple, (27 Ed. III. chap. 9.) re- 
referring to the Statute Merchant (13th Ed. I.) which 
' gives possession of all the real and personal estate of 
the debtor, and to hold them till paid. If the crown 
officers and lawyers, in this case, had conceived that 
the English statutes were repealed by the posterior acts 
of thfe island, no doubt but the debt to the crown 
might have been sooner discharged, by breaking up the 
estate. But it is mosfcp^obdble that they considered 
to be otherwise, and therefore followed that 
iSlltffM in which they were supported both by law and 
equity. And if the ancient English statutes are still 
in force, in behalf of the crown, undoubtedly they 
are equally so, in behalf of the subject; and indeed 
we have reason to think that the BarbadoeS statute 
No. 28 ought to be regarded as a nullity. For, if 
the King alone cannot make a law to the prejudice 
of his British subjects, neither can his consent to a 
partial law r , made by a local legislature here, contra¬ 
dictory to the ancient laws, made prior to the esta¬ 
blishment of this colony, deprive his subjects in general 
of the benefit of those ancient laws which were their 
birth-right. But this law No. 28, by its operation in 
the mode of levying under an execution, breaks 
through the strongest family settlements that can be 
made, and cuts off many subjects in the mother-country, 
from their inheritance in this Island, an injustice 
which could not be effected by the Iaws^of England. 


Hcg|! ends the second section of this Paper. 


The Third Section points out the impolicy of the 
Barbadoes Laws, No. 126, A. D. 1715, and 

No. 176, 
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No, 176, A.D. 1738, prohibit kg the exportation 
of cattle, live stock, and provisions. 

The fourth section is “ on the want of a legal current 
coin in Barbadoes.” But as these two sections, though 
highly important t« that colony, have little or no 
connection with the more interesting subjects of 
this work, we shall omit them, and proceed to* 

A Postscript to the Paper laid bepore the 

Society,- January 20th, 1783, (page 77, printed 
Minutes.) 

Gov. Lowther authorized by the King to assent to Laws not re¬ 
pugnant to Laws of Great Britain — and restraining Masters, &rc. 
from ill treating, maiming, or murdering Slaves, icc. —Barbadoes 
Statute of recites that King’s writs do not run there, 

that few go there to settle. Sec. —Laws not to be repugnant to 
Laws of England, a condition of Proprietary grant of Char. I. 
.1630;— Compliance with it, the interest both of the Mothef- 
Country and Colon]'.—Copy-hold the happiest medium between 
Liberty and Slavery,—without which absolute Slaves cannot be 
made orderly Husbandmen.—St. Kitts Law of Extent, an ini- , 
provement of Barbadoes one—yet its makers seem conscious of 
deviating from Laws of England.—Committee of Barbadoes 
Society of Arts, &c. [decline giving opinion of Law of that 
Island, No. 28—as involving great legal Questions, in which the 
whole Colony may, eventually, be but a Party ;—yet they are 
grieved to see the ruin produced by that I aw—and are con¬ 
vinced, by St. Kitts Law, that deviation from English Law un¬ 
necessary.—From 1/79 to 1783, inclusive, a decrease of 59 
Sugar Mills, 4M 6025 Slaves in Barbadoes.—The next year, * 

1 decrease of 13 Sugar Mills and 450 Slaves. 

* Extracts from the Royal Commissions and Instruc¬ 
tions to a Governor of Barbadoes, and other docu¬ 
ments, relative to the subjects referred to the consi¬ 
deration 
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, deration of the^ountry Committee, was read (1 ? 

Feb, 1783) anoreferred to the said Committee, viz. 
Extract from the Royal Commission to Gov. Lowther. 

“And that you Robert Lowther, by and with the 
advice and consent of our said„council and assembly, 
or the major part of them, shall have full power and 
authority to make, constitute, and ordain laws and or¬ 
dinances for the public peace, welfare, and good go¬ 
vernment of our said island, and of the people and 
inhabitants, and such others as shall resort thereto, and 
for the benefit of us, our heirs and successors, which 
said laws and statute « are not to be repugnant but as 
near as may be, agreeable to the laws and statutes of 
this our kingdom of Great Britain .” 

Extract ft om the Royal Instructions, No. 59. 

“ You are to take care that no man’s life, member, 
freehold, or goods, be taken away or harmed, in any 
o*!f our islands under your government, other ways than 
by established and known laws, no' itpugnant to, but 
i as near as may be, agreeable to the laws of this 
kingdom .” 

In regard to the treatment of Slaves, it is thus in- 
joined : 

No. 99. “ You shall endeavour to get a law passed, 
if not already done, for the restraining of any inhuman 
severity which, by ill Masters or Overseers, may be 
used towards their Christian Servants^ and Slaves; 
and that provision be made therein, that wilful killing 
of Indians and Negroes may be punished with death ; 
and that a fit, penalty may be imposed for the maiming 
gf them.” % 

|» the Barbadoes statute No. 31 (anno 1661) con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning conveyance of estates, in claus^lst, the follow- 
ing recital is made from a statute made while the 
island was under the proprietary grant to the Earl of 
Carlisle, viz. in 1649, “For that the King’s Writs do 
not run here—and yet here is as much and more need 
of them ; for that few men come to this island , with 
any intention to settle themselves and posterities , but 
for the most part to gain or increase their estates, and 
then to sell their lands , and return, &c.” 

But by the stat. No. 36, (the four and a half per 
cent/.act) it appears that, from the i 2th June 1663, 
when the Earl of Carlisle’s grant was surrendered to 
the crown, the King’s writs did, from that period, run 
in the island; and that the power and authority for 
enacting laws within this colony, must, from that 
period, have been derived from the grant or commis¬ 
sion of Cha s . II. to Lord Willoughby, in letters pa¬ 
tent under the great or privy seal of England, as well 
as the original patent to the Karl of Cat lisle; and 
that the powers, as well as ike limitation of the powers , 
thereby granted, to the free inhabitants of this island, 
are the legal constitution of the British colony in 
Barbadoes ; to which the commissions of all succeed- 
ing governors have a relative conformity. The clause 
so anxiously inserted, both in the commissions and in¬ 
structions, “ that the laws be not repugnant to those 
of England ,” vyas inserted in the proprietary grant of 
Charles I. in l£>§0, under the great seal, and was pro¬ 
bably a legal boundary, beyond which the powers of 
the crown could not .go ; at the same time that it Was 
wisely calculated to restrain that spirit of alienation 
which is so likely to arise in the minds of men, where 

there 
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there is a divery in their laws. If we value our con¬ 
stitution, we should know that.our title to it must be 
maintained by keeping strictly within the limitation 
of our grant, as contained and reiterated in the King’s 
patents and commissions. But the humour which pre¬ 
vailed in the fiat adventurers (as set forth in the re¬ 
cital of statute No. 31, of “ idling their estates , as soon 
as they could , and returning homed') made it a'matter 
of indifference to them, what became of the island, 
or of its constitution, after they had withdrawn them¬ 
selves and their property. However, lest any accident 
should happen, which might cause advantage to be 
taken of the wanton infringement of those constitu¬ 
tional limitations , it is evidently the mutual interest, 
both of our brethren in the mother-country, and of the 
present legislative powers in this colony, to obtain a 
repeal and to expunge all laws unnecessarily repug¬ 
nant to the laws of England; especially to such laws 
as were in being, prior to the establishment of the legis¬ 
lative povveis in this island, by the proprietary grant to 
the Earl of Carlisle, in the year 1630, and directly 
under the- crown in the year 1G63. See Barbadoes 
statute No. 1, anno 16(>6. 

In order to conform to the instruction No. 99, it 
should seem that the condition of copy-hold Slaves, 
previous to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the 
happiest medium that could be devised, between entire 
liberty and absolute slavery. Nor is it probable that, 
without the intervention of such a legal condition, for 
one or two generations, a set of absolute Slaves could 
be immediately transformed into an orderly set of hus¬ 
bandmen and artizans. 

U 
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In the statute No. 1 (made in St. Cl^stophers anno 
1711, for settling courts and the forms of proceeding) 
the legislature there seem to have copied their warrant 
o the marshal, for levying on the estate of a debtor, 
rom the form in the Barbadoes statute of IGGl ; but 
vith a very material alteration in the order of attaching. 
? or, instead of so immediately ruining tne estate, as the 
barbadoes form does, by beginning with the Negroes, 
>efore the cattle and moveables, the St. Kitts form re- 
erves the Slaves for the last part of the levy, next 
>efore the land ; and puts the whole in the option of 
he debtor, either to have the effects sold by appraise- 
nent, or by public outcry. Again : the St. Kitts law 
Hows no execution to issue forth, or be served, between 
he 31st August and the 1st day of March. And, in 
lause 11 of the same act, after repeating the w ords of 
he Barbadoes act, “ in regard the way used in Eng- 
ind, by extent upon lands for the satisfaction of cre- 
itors (can very rarely *) be well practised hero, by 
eason of the tedious and slow proceedings therein ( to 
he disadvantage of trade) and the great disbursements 
he plaintiff must (commonly) be at, in stocking the 
mds delivered to him, before he can reap any satisfac- 
on,” with the softening additions, here marked in 
arentheses, which are not in the Barbadoes act;— 
lose lc^’slators, however, as if still conscious that the 
masons for making a deviation so repugnant to the 
ms of the mother-country, were not founded in truth , 
ontinue, in the same clause, thus: “ To the intent, 

* So in the original? but the passage is not intelligible without 
iis parenthesis; unless the word “ cannot" be introduced instead 

it.—W. D. 


however. 
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however, that ihe defendant may be allowed all rea¬ 
sonable meansrtor reserving hit, inheritance, it is 
clared and' enacted by the authority aforesaid, that, 
where judgment shall, at any time, be had against a 
defendant, whose lands t>r tenements are, or can be , 
set and let ouLat such a yearly rent, as will in a time 
certain, not exceeding five years, satisfy, and pay 
the plaintiff his full debt and costs, and 5 per cent, 
interest for such part as shall still remain unpaid ; in 
such case, the law and form, of extents in England 
shall be of full force, and put in practice here ; pro¬ 
vided always that the plaintiff shall not be obliged to 
take such land at a reasonable extent , but that where 
such lands are not already let out before judgment ob¬ 
tained, then it shall He upon the defendant to find a 
tenant, within SO days after judgment obtained, who 
will answer the above intent and design of this act.” 

By an additional act, in St. Kitts, No. 59 (anno 17£4), 
“ The marshal and the creditors are obliged to accept 
as payment, for the purchase of the effects sold by 
execution, sugars, cotton, indigo, and molasses, at the 
current prices.” 

At page 95 of the printed minutes, is the following 
REPORT from the Miscellaneous or Country Com¬ 
mittee, made and agreed to, Feb. 16, 1784. 

" The committee, at sundry meetings, from the 3d 
day of Nov. 1783 to this day inclusive^ having mature¬ 
ly weighed the importance of making a separate re¬ 
port (according to order) on the first section of the 
paper referred to them on the 20th Jan. 1783, viz. 

, Legal 
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Legal errors touching land and stochro?a\\t that it 
vyfil not become them to declare on the validity, or in¬ 
validity, of the Barbadoes statute No. 28, which pre¬ 
scribes the form of the warrant for execution on.judg¬ 
ments ; as in that subject is involved the legal ctsqrai- 
deration of a royal grant, letters patent, or commission 
under the great seal of England ; andftf how far the 
royal authority may, or may not, by posterior assent, 
alter, extend, or abridge, the delegated powers granted 
by such letters patent; as the committee apprehends 
such great questions may conic to be agitated before the 
highest courts of judicature in Great Britain, where the 
whole island can only be a party. But, from sorrow¬ 
ful observation on the face of the country, on the de¬ 
struction of sugar works and plantations, by executions 
levied on them, according to the mode directed by the 
Barbadoes statute No. 28, and on facts taken from 
the treasurer’s books, which show that in the last 
four years, from the year 1779 to 1783 * inclusive, 

* Here it were to be wished, that the committee bad been more 
precise and explicit; became the period they mention includes the 
hurricane in 178 O ; as Mr Steele intimates, at p. 52 above. But, 
from their mode of expression, it must be plain to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances, that they mean to ascribe the de¬ 
crease they state, to the levying of executions alone. For the hur¬ 
ricane, which destroyed from 3 to 4000 Slaves, would go more 
than half way towards accounting for the hO'itj Slaves, and would 
much there than account for the ,5y mills, or sugar works j being 
not quitel5 mills in each of the four years, which do not greatly ex¬ 
ceed the mills (13) stated in the next paragraph, to have been de¬ 
stroyed, in one year, by executions alone. After the hurricane, I 
bad occasion to visit all the eleven parishes in the island ; and in¬ 
stead of 59 sugar works being destroyed by that awful visitation, 
I should be templed to sav that so many were not left standing. 
Sure 1 am, that, out of about 400 sugar works, nothing near fit) 

escaped 
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there was a decrease of 59 sugar mills, and oF%026 
Negro slaves $ the island ; the committee are cotn» 
peHed to give it as their opinion, that the mode of 
execution, under the statute No. 28, is of dangerous 
andkruinous consequence * to the cultivation of landed 
property in this island, and to the prosperous existence 
of the colony. And they beg leave to observe, that 
the example of the laws and practices (in the case of 
execution; in the island of St. Christopher, as quoted 
in the postscript referred to this committee, Feb. 17, 
1783, shows that the deviation, in this island, from the 
English laws of execution and txicnt, though so noxi¬ 
ous, is not necessary. 

J. Steele, V. President.** 

P. S. to the Minutes, of Aug. 80, 1784; Printed Mi¬ 
nutes, p. 98. 

“ Between the year 1783 and 1784, there was a 
decrease of 13 sugar mills, and of 450 Slaves, in this 
island. 

J. Steel}’, V. President.** 

escaped material injury. General Vaog'nn s lottei to Government, 
admired at the time, for its laconic tome, is justly emphatic on 
the general destruction ot the houses. 1 letneraber, in particular, 
that the house of Mr. Edmund bkinucr, in Speight’s, was consi¬ 
dered as a curiosity, because it had leceivcd no injury. ' ‘ 

If there should be room in the Appendix! I shall add something 
mote about the hurricane, as a note on tins G2d page.—W. D. 


No. IV. 
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No. IV. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM 
JOSHUA STEELE, Esq. to ***** 

ft 

Daled Barbadoes, July 20th, 1786. 

The Destruction of the Slaves on Mr. S.’s property, and through¬ 
out Barbadoes, has been gieater than that of the Mexicans by 
the Spaniards.—He introduces new Government of Slaves, 
both for their happiness and his own profit.—Removes a Ma¬ 
nager of the first character ■, because he destroyed liig Slaves. 

The Abb6 Raynal, in painting the savage and brutal 
government of the Spaniards over the natives whom 
they enslaved in Mexico, shows us, from authentic 
accounts, that, in 141 years, the stock of these Ame¬ 
rican Slaves were reduced from 90.5,000 to 2.50,07c:, 
which after all, upon an average, was only a decrease 
of the 197th part of the original stock, annually 
whereas, by the more inhuman laws of Barbadoes, I 
find, by an exact account of 40 years, on this estate, 
taken from 1743 to 1783, that there was a decrease in 
the stock of Negroes, from 492 to 246, which is exactly 
an 80th part of the oiiginal stock, annually decreased, 
on an average; and the decrease of Negroes on the 
whole island has been about a 45th part annually, of 
the whole stock, in the last five years.—Or, to put 
this in another form, the cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Mexico, decreased their stock of Slaves, in the course 
of 141 years, by the proportion of 4 percent, per 
annum: and the Severity of the Managers, on this 
estate, under tl>e brutal laws of the colony, decreased 
the stock, in 40 years, in the proportion of about per 
. . cent. 



cent, annually. But the unfeeling spirit of the legis¬ 
lature of Barbatioes suffers those' laws to exist, after 
full conviction of their immorality ; under favour of 
which, the whole stock of Slaves in the island has 
beej$|decreasec^ in five years, in the proportion of 
nearly 2| per cent, per annut#,. 

Since this unhappy discovery* I have employed and 
amused myself by introducing an entire new mode of 
governing my own Slaves, both for their happiness 
and also for my own profit, as far as I can effect it, 
under the present infamous laws. For this purpose, I 
changed my habitation, from the estate where I resided 
•when I last wrote to you, to my principal one ; upon 
the removal of a manager of the first character for 
abilities, but who, in the course of 3% years, diminished 
my stock of Negroes, on this estate, fronr 288 to 
246, or about the proportion of 4| per cent, per 
annum. 
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LETTERS? 

OF 

PHILO-XYLON, 
Containing the Substance of several Conversa¬ 
tions at sundry Times, for seven Years past, 
on’ the Subject of 

NEGRO LAWS, and NEGRO GOVERNMENT, 

On PLANTATIONS in BARBADOES , 

[Applicable, with some Modifications, to all the 
British Sugar Islands]. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following twelve letters, or essays, originated in the matt* 
her above described by Mr. Steele, in his letter to me. They first 
appeared in the years 1787 and 1788, in the Barbadoes Gazette, one 
of the two weekly newspapers then published in that island; which, 
though occasionally containing things worthy of preservation, have, 
of course, a very limited circulation. Mr. Steele informs me, p. lg 
above, that only ninety copies of these letters were printed by 
Mr. Perch of Barbadoes, as a pamphlet; so that this collection is as 
rare as it is interesting. Mi. Steele indirectly owns himself to be 
Use author, in his litter to me; and almost explicitly, in the follow¬ 
ing extract from one of his other communications.—To piece* 
valuable in themselves, it will be accounted no disparagement that 
they wjsre first inserted (for P.X.’s Letters can hardly be Mid to 
have been published ) in a newspaper. Like them, the assays, 
tnany of them valuable, which compose the Canbbeana, printed, 
Loudon, 1741, in two volumes quarto, first appeared in the Bar¬ 
badoes Gaxette } the oldest newspaper in the W. Indies, or perhaps 
In all America, except those of Boston and Philadelphia. It was 
established in 1731, by a Mr. Keimer, a friend of Dr. Franklin. 

p I have 



riiave nothing to *ay in praiae of Phtit-Xylm, os a litmry's'g- 
nature, Xylon. is the Greek woid for wood; and has been used, I 
know not with what propriety, as the botanical name for the cotton- ‘ 
plinf yYide Tourne/ortU Instil. Rri Herbar Classis 1. Germs f)* 
so that the crabbed Greek compound, Philo-Xylon, means A 
Friend to Cotton, or to Cotton Hamers. Bnt the writer is no less 
a friend to Sugar Planters; especially to such of them as reside in 
this country, and have never seriously considered the law* by which 
tbey'ijold'tbeir property in the West Indies.—W. D. 

Extract of a Letter from Joshua Steele, Esq. to ## * 
Dated Barbadoes, Nov. 9th, 1789* 

A i Barbadoes pamphlet (Letters of Philo-Xylon) 
which I directed to be sent to you, and which sailed 
in Captain Brenan from hence, the 10th of Sept, last, 
will have shown you that my mental occupations have 
been steadily fixed to the same subject treated of in 
mine of July 20th, 1786. I have adopted the system 
as described in that pamphlet; and my Copy-hold 
Bond-slaves will all be settled on this estate, in their 
tenements, before Christmas. The survey and division 
of -the lands have taken up some time; but are now 
almost completed. 

-— when I return, which, however, I cannot 

flunk of doing for a year or two more $ as I must rtay 
to fee the government of my copy-holders thoroughly 
confirmed by experience, and by some act of legisla- 
tiveagower. 



%0 TUI HOH. THE MEMBERS OF COUNCIL AND 
ASSEMBLY, 

AND TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETY 
FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS &C*, 

IN BARBADOES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

As the conversations and discourses collected in the 
following letters, arose from subjects which made their 
first public appearance in the printed transactions of the 
Society for the Encouragement of useful Arts and In¬ 
dustry in this Island, at sundry times from 1781 to 
1784 inclusive, and which have been since continued 
in their manuscript minutes ; and as the patriotic de¬ 
liberations of that society have been occasionally ap¬ 
proved of and adopted by public acts of the Legislature, 
the compiler of the discourses in these letters begs 
leave that the arguments contained ift them may be 
addressed to those gentlemen under whose auspices 
they first publicly appeared. 

With all due respect. 

From their most humble servant, 

P.X* 


THE WRITER TO THE READBR. 

' The great exertions of humanity in fevour of the- 
oppressed subjects of Asia and Africa, do honour 
to the hearts and heads of the British LEGia't AfffjRE 
at this time. And it is to be hoped that their‘.views, 
respecting the extensive empire of Britain.!!* ^sia, 
are well directed nod governed by the certain know¬ 
ledge of facts. 
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** As fe$Wh»t concerns the government of the sa$f«? 
‘nations in AHirtCA, it does not appear that the .power 
arid influence of the mother country • has much extent 
in< .the interior provinces of that great quarter of.tbe 
globe; nor that the opinions of the British Legislature 
are^likely to effect any sensible alteration in their an- 
tient manners and customs, though we may cease to 
faiffic with them*. 

%ut the honour and welfare of the British nation, 
as a learned, prudent, and commercial people "bgjng 
concerned to protect and sooth the service condi¬ 
tion of some hundred thousand labourers of Afri¬ 
can descent, who are now in the Biilish IFesl Indies , 
and have been originally brought into, or bred in these 
colonies, during one hundred and fifty years past; it 
may not be ungrateful to our countrymen at home , 
while they are deliberating on this important subject, 
to see the opinions of principal planters, in this mother 
cctlony, on that head. 

Early in the year 1787, several people in Bar&adoes 
rose suddenly from the lowest state Aprofligate po¬ 
verty, into easy and affluent circumstances, by being 
purchasers of stolen cotton, knowing it to he stolen, 
through the agency of Negroes ; and some of better 
conditio* 1 were suspected to have profited by the like 
&eaa&. But Negroes, by a local law of the cot 
lofty, being evidences, in no case whatsoever, against 
white people, the fraudulent receivers, though hadict- 
«»d r rn nld pot be brought to trial, for want of legal 
xvtdeoce, to enable the inquest to find ,a |u<t. 
Jff' .This and other defects in the colofty laws, occa* 

t * •> , ‘ . > ' , i 

* See in the Appendix, the Note marked with page is. ' ‘ 

s - sioned 



the Grand J@ry» in the June Sessions of that 
jear, f to address the Governor with a Presentment 
Against the erroneous and unconstitutional Statute 
Book of the Colony, for the reasons set forth in,their 
presentment 

‘ But as ho public or legal inquisition appeared', to 
have been insrituted in consequence of this [present¬ 
ment, it is supposed that such conversations as are 
related in the following letters, may have been paflly 
occasioned from considering the subjects set forth in 
the said presentment; and that they were communi¬ 
cated with the benevolent design of arming the public 
mind against the influence of ill-founded prejudices, 
while they were inviting a serious inquiry into .the 
nature of such improvident colonial laws as were likely 
to afford a plausible incentive to the ardent zeal of 'a 
powerful people, at too great a distance to have 
been Well-informed at that time. 


No. V. 

The first letter of philo-xylon. , 

Exorbitant rise in Price of Slaves, m 40 years —Cotton Planter* 
, may afford it, not Sugar Planters.—Slave mus<*work 16 year* 
to refund hi* value.—Barbadoes want* 20,000 more Slave#.«*i. 
Cottpn planters succeed, but forced by Thieve* to abandonee 
‘ Article—-because of bad Law*.—Case brought home to England, 
where all Men can give Evidence.—Evidence of Negro«jt # Jkp. 
apnolled in Barbadoes, A. D. 1721/in the phretisy ora eon* 

* ! Save not been able to procure a copy of this important 
presentment. But Mn Steele’s charge to the grand .Jury da the 
same subject, when be sat a* judge at the Barbadoes December 
assizes in i7jjo, will t>4 hereafter Inserted.*^-W. B. ’ 1 

1 ’’ 1 tested 
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tested Hec!!<5».—^Bribed Black Thief way repent aiift' 
bat cannot convict White'Villain—Argument against admitting 
Evidence of Negroes, &c.—Moravian teacher relates, that, at 
Archbishop's table, old Negro told him, “ Christian not made 
, ibr Negro,” and gave his reason—Young Batbadoes Clergy¬ 
man's confusion on the occasion. 

SIR, 

Notwithstanding the severity of some people 
against excessive gaming, I am no enemy to a sober 
rubber of whist, introduced merely as an evening’s re¬ 
laxation from the more solemn occupations of the day; 
because it accustoms men to calculate and estimate 
the probabilities of ordinary events. When I observe 
th?e score kept by pistreens, [ I s. sterl.3 or even by half 
dollars, I conceive their stakes are moderate; but 
when I see men of business marking with moidores 
and joes, and whispering betts with earnest and anxious 
countenances, in the intervals of the deals, I am in¬ 
clined to clap my hands upon my pockets, as if I was 
to squeeze through a mob at the door of a London 
theatre. . 

T called the other evening at a friend’s house, where 
three gentlemen were waiting for one or two more, 
'to make up the pistreen table; and in the mean 
while, were very rationally discoursing on the present 
high price of Slaves. 

'What*ah enormous sum, said Mr. W. 110/. cur. 
for a field wench I and the average upon the whole of 
a,gaag, including superannuated and infants, between 
s#enty and eighty pounds a-head! Above 20 /. beyond 
‘tffe old average, at which they stood, in computation, 
for full -10 years, before the late, war and the hurricane. 

the 



The cottoa planters (when secured against thieves 
and receivers) may perhaps afford these prices; but I 
am* sure the sugar planters cannot. I have computed, 
Mr. D. with as much exactness as you could do* in 
any point of a rubber, and I find, that were T to give 
only 70 1. cur. [or 501. ster.J for a good field Nefcra, 
he must work sixteen years, one day, and a half, at the 
rate of 26o days in each year *, before. I can be re¬ 
paid my purchase money, at ten per cent, on the ca¬ 
pital, though I allow a discount every year, at the rate 
of 9 /. for his neat annual earnings. 

I believe, sir, said Mr. D. your calculation is 
very just; and yet on the other hand it appears to jne 
that the present advance is no more than what, under 
the present circumstances it ought to be ; the inter¬ 
ruption of the two late wars, and at the same time 
the increasing demands of Jamaica and the ne.w islands, 
both for new and seasoned Negroes, naturally raised 
their prices; while the calamities of blasts, vermin, and 
dry weather, disabled our Barbadoes plantations from 
purchasing rUruits, as their usual waste of Negroes 
required ; so that, being above 20,000 Slaves short 
of our competent number, the average prices now 
given here are nearly in a just proportion to pur 
wants. If we gave less, there would not be wanting 
agents to purchase them for the use of the 
islands, as was practised during our years of ppyerty. 
But as we want an addition of about a third part of 
our present labouring stock, this want increases the 
demand so much, that the purchasers must n$ces&rily 
give about a third, part more than the old average * 

» See in the Appendix, the Not* marked page ft. 
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and lucky is the man, Who has the good sense arid the* 
ability tte secure them ill time; since new Negroes will 
not answer the present purpose, even if they canid be 
obtained at one third part of this average. That 
some cotton planters have been very successful in their 
crops; and no less so, by their extraordinary atten¬ 
tion in defending their produce from being stolen, is 
miraculously true j^hwhile the depredations committed 
by thieves, under the encouragement of fraudulent 
receivers, on the properties of a much greater num¬ 
ber of planters, have inclined many to renounce that 
culture, as despairing of any remedy, unless such as 
may be a remedy eventually worse than the disease. 

' Gentlemen, said the rev. Mr .... # , I am pot 
without some hopes, though I must confess they are 
very slender, that these difficulties with which you are 
so embarrassed, may induce you and other men of 
property and power, aS legislators and magistrates, to 
look into your own conduct, and to consider whether 
the evils you now feel so sorely affecting your pro¬ 
perties, may not be principally derived from some im¬ 
politic system woven into the' web of four motley 
laws. Suppose, for example’s sake, that the third or 
fourth part of the standing wheat in the corn-fields of 
England (which could be as easily carried off in the 
Sight, as-the pods of cotton are in Barbadoes) were 
geifetjdly. stolen and carried to professed threshers, 
whd kept bams for the purpose, surrounded by four 


or five acres of their own wheat; from whence these 
. * ( ( \ 
f 1 -! think I could fill up this, and most of the other blanks 
widi the names of the respective interlocutors 5 but decline it for 


fear of mistakes.-W. D. 


indus* 
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industrious thieves carried their threshed com, ini sacks, 
to ready receivers, who kindly paid? them in cash, with¬ 
out any questions asked, how they were able to raise 
such great quantities, on so few acres, as they could 
pretend to he possessed of. The medium value of 
I an acre of good wheat in England is about 8 /. sterf. 
or say 10 L curr. Ten men could cut, and cany off, 
thp ears of such acre of wheat, in less than two hours: 
cotton, for dispatch and secrecy, must be stolen in the 
pods, and they must steal at least from four to five 
hundred pounds weight in the pod, to make one hun¬ 
dred pounds neat cotton ; and to cut and carry this 
four or dve hundred pounds weight of pods will re¬ 
quire much more time, and at least as many hands, 
(considering its great bulk, as well as weight) as those 
employed in cutting and carrying off the like value of 
wheat jin England ; butThe proprietors of the plun¬ 
dered wheat fields, finding they had been robbed, a 
general hue and cry would be set up. Now, gentle-* 
men, kow long do you suppose such an evil would 
exist in England, wherein so many fraudulent actors 
were concerned, before the authors were detected, 
publicly punished, and the evil effectually suppressed ; 
in a country where all ranks of men, Slaves *, bond- 
men, and apprentices, are admitted as legal evidences? 
Gentlemen, why do you stand mute, and winking at 
each- other ?— , 

I will answer for you,continued the rev. speaker^snce 
I «$ce you are ashamed to own a truth which, however, 
you cannot deny!—Sixty odd years ago, in the phretisy 

* No doubt, the word Slaves is here introduced, in courtesy to 
the prejudices of the persons addressed.—W. D. 


of 



of a contested election, a law disgraceful ta humanity 
was passed in the colony {though perhaps never con¬ 
firmed) “ That no descendants of Negroes should he 
admitted as evidence in any case whatsoever, except 
on the trial of Slaves Under this law, any white 
villain, bribing your own Slaves to rob you of your# 
property, may be the ready receiver of the stolen 
goods; andi.though, by some return of repentance, 
and grateful affection to a kind Master, the delinquent 
and deluded Slaves, or even free Negroes, might be 
induced to confess their error, and to give the clearest 
testimony against the felonious receiver who corrupted 
them, yet upon the ground of this absurd and impo¬ 
litic law, the triumphant knave laughs in your face, 
and in the face of justice, under the common law, 
thus rendered ineffectual. 

My good sir ! exclaimed the other two gentlemen, 
the nature of things, in this colony, does not admit of 
any parallelism between our colony laws and those of 
England, where the people are all free and Christians; 
but Christian equity cannot be usefully applied to the 
government of Negro slaves. Our experience has 
taught us that all religious or philosophical refinements 
in this case, would only make bad worse! 

Gentlemen, said the parson, I will candidly own to you 
that until I was brought to an inward sense of shame, 
by a discourse that arose at tftfe Archbishop’s table, 
after I received my ordination, I was as insensible of 
any defects in our internal police, as you are. His grace, 
among other questions concerning the island,,asked 
m# What success our parish ministers had in baptising 
and converting .Negro slaves ? and, more particularly, 

How 
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How'the catechist at the college proceeded with those 
Slaves; ‘as be supposed the/' must have been all 
Christians, and well instructed ? I answered^ with 
some confusion, that I lived at too great a distance to 
know what was done at the college estate ; but that 
in general, I did not think the christening of Negroes 
was much encouraged in other plantations;—when, 
luckily, as the question was very embarrassing to me, 
another gentleman, who I afterwards understood was 
of the Moravian sect, took it up. 

My lord, said he, in my tour through Barbadoes, 

I spent two days at Coddrington College, where I was 
very hospitably entertained ; but I found only one old 
Negro, who told me he could say all his catechism. 

I asked him, if he did not find himself much happier 
and better since he became a Christian, than he was 
before ? Why, sir, said he, I am an old man, and as 
a driver, am not put to common labour; but Christian 
not made for Negro in this country.—How so? said I; 
What'is your duty toivaids God ? He repeated it.— 
Very well, said I; What is your duty towards your 
neighbour ? Ah, Master, I don’t say that no more.— 
Why so ? said /. Because, Master, I can’t say it from 
my heart, if 1 think of white man. For when I sell a 
fowl or a pig to white man, I can’t make him pay 
me; because Negro can’t prove nothing against white 
man ; and if while man goes and tells Justice that I am 
an impudent lying rogue, to say he owe melnoney. 
Justice will make constable whip me; or white 
man may beat me, cut me, or kill me before all so 
many black men, and no law to save black man, or 
punish white man for murder black man.—I could 

not 
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ndt help feeing shocked, said the Moravian, with this 
account from the old “Negro ; as I had learned before 
from some gentlemen of the island, that their Negro 
laws wanted great correction, and that the Slaves were 
better protected in some of the neighbouring colonies *. 
—«-His lordship, moved with the Moravian’s narrative, 
asked me, somewhat peevishly, if there were no law* 
for the equitable protection of the lives and little pro¬ 
perties of Negroes in Barbadoes, against the villany of 
profligate men ? Which put me in so much confusion, 
that I could scarcely pronounce intelligibly, that I was 
but young, and more taken up with other studies, than 
in attending to the laws of the colony. 

Here, by the arrival of two more gentlemen, this 
discourse was interrupted j and we sat down to a rubber 
of whist. 

P. X. 

No. VI. 

THE SECOND LETTER OF P.X. 

Pulpit Oratoiy said to be dangerous in a Curing-house,&c.—New- 
come Englishman cannot comprehend West Indian Laws and 
Reasonings —Old Lawyer’s opinion of Barbadoes Act of 1721, 
annulling evidence of Negioes, &c.—It completely debases 
Slaves; and destroys the Property of one class of Whites, and 
the Morals of another. 

SIR, 

Mv last letter gave as much of the conversation 
that evening, as I thought our readers, considering its 
dryness, could digest- 

Tfie artful argument of the clergyman, by teazing 
interrogatories, obviously shocking to native prejudices, 
which from long habitude were become almost in* 
* See in the Appendix, the Note marked p. 76. 

stinctive. 



stinetive, sat so uneasily on the two first gentlemen, 
Mr. W. and Mr. D. that during every dealing of the 

cards, after the rev. Mr.-left the company, they 

could not forbear carping at the absurd system the 
parson was driving at. Mr. D. observed, that such 
visionary notions might be ornamental in the oratory 
of jhe pulpit; where, by act of parliament, no man 
dares to contradict the preacher; but in a curing- 
house, a counting-house, or a court-house, he would 
find the statutes of the island were flatly against such 
dangerous doctrines; and therefore, with all his shift¬ 
ing and wriggling, neither he, nor his visionary pupils, 
would ever gain that point. 

By these carpings, so much of the foregoing subject 
was discovered to a Mr. R. one of the new comers, 
that when we retreated from the whist table, to biscuit 
and a glass of wine, this gentleman said, he had come 
to us from dining where an old gentleman of the 
law was one of the company, and that the new bill 
for a cotton act was the last subject in conversation ; 
and, said he, as I have never been in these parts be¬ 
fore this voyage,, I wms surprised to find, among 
English people, a mode of thinking, and a system 
of laws, so new to me, that 1 did not venture to 
join in the conversation, which however concluded in 
a general reference to the old law r yer for his opinion, 
on< the probable efficacy of the proposed bill, if car¬ 
ried into a law ; Whether its prolixity might be. safely 
abridged ; and Whether any more simple and effectual 
plan might be adopted ; which opinion I can relate to 
you, if you chuse to hear it. The general voice calling 
upon Mr. R. to gratify them, and expressing their 
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high estimation of the worthy lawyer’s candour and 
abilities, Mr. R. proceeded as follows; 

I must observe, aaid the learned gentleman, in the 
first place; that the differences in opinion, on this 
extensive and important subject, arise from the sudden 
impressions it has made on the minds of sundry 
people, to which, they have carelessly submitted, 
without viewing and examining it on all sides, and in 
all its circumstances. I will, therefore, consider it 
firsts as a matter of feet; secondly , as a matter of 
law 5 thirdly, as a matter of policy 5 and fourthly , I 
will consider the equity and moral tendency of the law 
made in 1721, which has unintentionally created the 
present difficulty. 

First then : the fact, I believe, is undoubted; 
that cotton is generally stolen from the field by Ne¬ 
groes, and bought by white people, knowing it to be 
•stolen. 

Secondly : in matter of law ; by a very laconic 
clause, in a statute of 1721, for regulating elections 
of assembly men, Negroes being rendered incapable 
of giving evidence in any case whatsoever, against 
white people, they are thereby, (as watchmen) ren¬ 
dered of less use in defence of their masters’ property 
:than dogs; but, Negroes are still employed as watch¬ 
men,and those watchmen, or their confederates, are the 
thieves who sell the stolen property to the^fraudulent 
-receivers ; and in case of a prosecution, the onus pro - 
handi lying entirely on the prosecutor, and all Negro 
tevidence being cut off, consequently, for want of legal 
serikknee, the prosecution must fall to the , ground; 
T&sr.the crops of cotton being so very various and un¬ 
certain 



UK<:<sVV»n in produce (and so exposed to thievery) as 
frdtr' SO ft. to 500 ft. per acre, the estimation of any 
quantity found, under a search-warrant or otherwise, 
in the house of a person suspected as a receiver, must 
without other proof* than that proposed in the bill, 
be too vague, to be of any equitable use in support of 
such a prosecution. 

Thirdly : as a matter of policy ; Negroes having 
a natural share (without book learning) of human 
rea on, or cunning, and finding that their masters, by 
destroying their evidence, had rendered them, so far, 
useless guardians of their property ; they, in their cun¬ 
ning, have found that they can gratify their revenge, for 
that igrr minions mark indiscriminately set upon them ; 
and at the same time, that they can also turn their 
masters' fo.ty to their own private profit, by consenting 
to the theft and sale of their cotton, or any other vendible 
property, indefinitely left in their power, as watchmen. 

Fourthuv etconsidering the equity and moral ten¬ 
dency of this disqualifying statute, which has unwarily 
created this present difficulty ; it is incontestable, that 
the white people, whatever their rank and condition 
may be, who are, or have been buyers of stolen cot¬ 
ton, or other stolen property, would not have exposed 
themselves to the scandal of so iniquitous a traffic, and 
to the danger of a criminal prosecution, if they had 
not found 1 themselves so effectually secured, under the 
cover of this impolitic and inequitable law. From 

* The cotton act of 1787 directs an inquisition to measiifp and 
view the ground, on which any suspected stolen cotton may be 
(aid‘to have grown, and to estimate how much per acre auch 
ground might have produced. 


hence 



JbectCfrit is evident that the'hearts, and thv%fl$>ral 
sense <>f all this class ed .cotton receivers, h\ .ad 
low, are thoroughly corrupted by the operation of this 
improvident law* And it is likewise unhappily true, 
that'fhe corrupting influence of so many white people 
jm>mmonly looked up to, as people of good condition, 
rank, and authority) has been too prevalent, over the 
depressed minis of Slaves, to leave any scruple^ in 
their hearts, against following the base examples 0# 
their legal superiors. And, 

Finally : in answer to your request of my opinion 
on the proposed bill; I think, notwithstanding its 
seeming prolixity, that it may, perhaps, be ineffectual 
in some points, through want of being further ex¬ 
tended. For as the law of 1721 destroys the 
most effectual evidence you could have hau, (that is, 
the confessional evidence of the thieves, or of some 
of their companions) the ingenious author of this bill 
is forced to take a long circuitous joigyiey, as it were, 
of many miles, through rough and y orny ways; be¬ 
cause our predecessors have rashly stujaped up, or de¬ 
stroyed the old plain path, which was comparatively 
only a quarter of an hour’s walk. Possibly a more 
simple and effectual plan might be adopted by opening 
and repairing the old road, either in the whole, or in 
part. But in the,meanwhile, as old habits of, sixty of 
seventy years standing, like old debaucher||§| are nqt 
easily, or suddenly corrected, I wish to see some tem* • 
porary trial of this bill. 

Has that all he said upon it ? said Mr. fit I heard 
no more, replied Mr. R. as I came away to my engage¬ 
ment here. 

Well, 



Well, said Mr. D. I find that, in political expe¬ 
diency, there can be no reliance on the judgment of 
men who have been accustomed, for thirty or forty 
years, to prove either wrong to be right , or right to 
be wrong! Come, boy, give me the sangris * / 
Jndignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homcrus /•— 
Alas ! What are men when they outlive their rational 
faculties ? 

As Hound the continuation of the argument and 
the sangris were likely to go on hand in hand toge¬ 
ther, I thought proper to make a sober retreat. 

P.X. 


No. VII. 

THE THIRD LETTER OF P. X. 

Dialogue on Negro Testimony.—Evidence of worthless Whites 
must be taken,—Some English Nobility and Gentry may be 
distantly related to Negroes.—Negroes might swear by any thing 
they feared—Yet all believe in God and a future State —Why 
may not Negroes 'oe christianized by Proto>tants, as well as 
Papists?—And why may not Blacks be insti acted as well as 
Whites ?—Is the fault in tha Clergy or in bad Laws, which 
raise in Megroes no desire to embrace the Religion of the makers 
of such Laws ?—English Laws depend not on a Witness’s 
Religion, but punish him if perjured —“ Let us do unto Ne-« 
groes as we would that they should do unto us.” 

SIR, 

While t was cheapening some goqds at Mr. T’s 
store, the other day, I was entertained and edified by 
the following argumentative discourse, being tho«eon- 
clusion of a conversation, between two gentlemen 
whom I shall distinguish by the letters A. and B. 

* What is called negus in this country.—W. D. 

g A. And 
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A. And pray, why not make Negroes evidences 
against white criminals here, in some cases, if not in all, 
as well as in England ? 

B. My dear sir, consider the multitude of inconve¬ 
niences attending such an innovation: in the first 
pl||fe, on what form or manner of oath would you 
swear them ? For, since not one in three hundred of 
them is baptized, such (for want of instruction) 
being only nominal Christians, are totally incapable of 
comprehending the mysterious nature and obligation 
of an oath on the Evangelists. 

» , A- Then, are we to suppose that all white people, 
though ever so abandoned, illiterate, and profligate, 
do nevertheless know the nature and obligation of that 
oath, and that their legal evidence accordingly must, 
or may, be depended upon, as unimpeachable truth ? 

B. No, sir, 1 will not say that j—innumerable in¬ 
stances of worthless and sordid white people, have 
proved the contrary. 

A. Then upon what ground of reason, of equity, 
or of common sense, is this black line drawn in all 
cases, without limitation, over all the descendants of 
Negroes, some of whom may now, perhaps, be seated 
imong the nobles and commons in Parliament ?—for, 
without doubt, there has crept a little Negro blood 
among them, through wealthy matrimony connec¬ 
tions, in the course of near two centuries,^nce our 
first communication with them. And do wepow in* 
trust^ur lives and safety when sleeping, and in the 
preparation of our food, to the malignancies of Negroes 
and their descendants, (unenlightened and uncarrected 
as they are by Christian doctrine) with greater con¬ 
fidence 
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fiddice than we should to many of the lower ranks of 
white people j whose profligacy renders them unworthy 
of all such personal trust, though they are admitted as 
legal evidences ? 

B. I acknowledge this to be a question, with an 
appearance of inconsistency attending it, not easy to* be 
answered, reconciled, or accounted for: but, as I said 
before, on what, or by what, as a test of truth , would 
you swear Negroes as legal evidences ? 

A. By any thing of which they appear to have a 
solemn and awful idea: By the sun, by the moon, 
by the God who made and governs the universe , 
(for I never yet spoke with a Negro who had not 
something like an innate idea of such a Supreme Being) 
or by grave-dirt, if you will; as it is certain, the so¬ 
lemnity of that oath appears to be connected with their 
ideas of the survivance of departed souls, and of fu¬ 
ture rewards and punishments, under the decrees of the 
Divine Power. 

B. Why, sir, if you have found that their compre¬ 
hension and contemplation extend so far as this, 
where d^be the difficulty, and to what cause is it 
owing, that they are not christianized here, as well as in 
the Popish colonies ? 

A. Really, sir, I cannot give a clear answer to that, 
hot being^pf the clerical profession ; though the omis¬ 
sion or neglect appears odd: for, in any common 
trade, ant apprenticeship of seven years generally makes 
a smith, or a carpenter, or Hie like; and, to go afctep 
high x, the same time and application makes an apo¬ 
thecary hr a surgeon, and a few years more makes a 
physician $ and every ortb of these trades and profes- 
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lions are of great worldly use and comfort to mankind, 
both white and coloured,indiscriminately. The physician 
makes the diseased Negro as sound as if he had been a 
white man ; and why the divine profession (which ex¬ 
cept ip the cases of some modern methodists*, requires 
1 tSrstudy of a great many years) I say, why it cannot 
instruct the soul of a black man as well as that of a 
white one, I am not able to explain. Nor can I decide, 
whether the fault lies in the divines, or in the immo¬ 
rality of some unchristian ordinances, which, putting 
the whole race of Negroes out of the protection of the 
laws of humanity, raises no desire in them to embrace 
the religion of those who made and maintain such 
ordinances; and which, after all, offers them no worldly 
advantages in this colony. However, sir, I can assert, 
upon great authority, that the laws of England (which 
protect all mankind without distinction of colour) do 
not depend merely on the force of religion to purify 
and direct the heart of a witness, or of an accuser, 
when called upon to attest his evidence by an oath, be¬ 
fore a magistrate, or a court; but a record being made 
of such oath, if the same should be afterwa(j|h proved 
to* have been wilfully false, the perjured criminal is 
liable to a most severe punishment; the apprehen¬ 
sion of which, keeps even profligate villains in some 
order. 

Wherefore we may rationally suppose af& expect, 
that when the prejudices of a narrow education in the 
nursery, are removed by more enlarged and equitable 
ideas, these legal errors will be corrected : and then, 

*1 t 

* See in the Appendix, the Note .marked page 84, 
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•we shall be able, without hesitation, to say to our black 
or tawny servants, that we will do unto them, as, 
muter the like circumstances, we would that they 
should do unto us!—Farewell.' 

P. X. 


No. VIII. 

TIIE FOURTH LETTER OF P. X. 

No harm would arise from Negro Evidence, so far as to restrain 
White Suborners and Receivers.—Because suspected witness 
cautiously credited by a discreet Court.—Disqualifying clause 
thrust intoBarbadoes law No. 148, and why.—Clause recited 
and commented on.—Has for sixty-seven years proclaimed im¬ 
punity for Frauds, Felonies, and Murders ! —Do the Colonial 
Charters authorize this?—Hie word original, in the said clause, 
loose and indefinite.—Old English lass s fostered not crimes, 
by disqualifying testimony of Bond-servants.—This disqualifi¬ 
cation, like Lydian Shepherd's magical ring, makes White Cri¬ 
minals virtually invisible. 

SIR, 

I dropped in after dinner at my friend R’s, in the 
middle of a conversation; when, continuing the dis¬ 
course, ffrr. W. said, I cannot comprehend upon what 
ground it can be alledged, that laws so prudently en¬ 
acted for keeping our Slaves under due subordination, 
can corrupt the morals of either black or white; for, as 
to |tfegK$l!| experience having shown us that they had 
no sense *S"f morals, this was the necessary cause of our 
disqualifying their evidence in all cases against .white 
people, and consequently if that restraint was ’taken 
away, in the smallest degree, it would be opening a 
door to a train of unknown and inconceivable evils. 



' For my part, said Mr. F. I am not much afraid of 
inconceivable evils likely to arise from a partial removal 
of that restraint, so far at least as might enable us to 
put an effectual stop jo the stealing of cotton , cattle, 
and N%groes s by bringing the evidence of such crimes 
hqpe to the white actors , suborners , and receivers. 
Nor do I think there ever was a just reason for such 
an unlimited disqualification-, because the evidence of a 
Suspicious person is never regarded by a discreet court; 
unless clearly supported by probability and corro¬ 
borated by strong circumstances', nor was there ever a 
disqualifying law made by a considerate people, in my 
opinion, without dearly stating the reasons which ren¬ 
dered so extraordinary an act necessary; whereas no 
such reasons are offered in the preamble, or in any 
part of this disqualifying act. But the calendars of 
our grand sessions , and the notoriety of recent facts , 
furnish us with undeniable proofs of immoral practices 
encouraged by a single sentence, thrust into a clause 
of the statute No. 14S, intitled, “ An Act to keep 
inviolate and preserve the freedom, of elections, and 
appointing who shall be deemed freeholders, and ca¬ 
pable of electing or being elected assembly-men, or 
vestry-men, or to serve on juries, to try real actions 
within this island .” 

The clause I mean is the 8th. I’ll read it,: “ And 
he it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
no person whatsoever shall be admitted as a freeholder^ 
OR 4.N EVIDENCE IN ANY CASE WHATSOEVER, 

whose original extraction shall be proved 
to have been from a Negro, excepting>pnly 

ON THE TRIAL OF NEGROES AND OTHER SLAVES ; 
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$»r shall any other person or persons whatsoever, who 
tire net duly qualified , according to the limitations and 
directions herein expressly mentioned and appointed, 
le deemed or allowed a freeholder or freeholders, to 
ckuse or be chosen - assembly-men, or vestry-men, for 
any parish in this island , or to serve as jurors on ihe 
trial of any real actions.” 

The intent of introducing this clause infb a statute, 
was manifestly to exclude a Negro or Mulatto from 
being either elector or elected, or from being a wit¬ 
ness to the qualification of an elector, or of a candi¬ 
date ; yet, by an unhappy perversion of this intention, 
we have seen sundry species of frauds and other atro¬ 
cious crimes fostered, under the construction of this 
clause, by the injudicious intrusion of this sentence* 
“ Or an evidence in any case whatsoever, whose 

ORIGINAL EXTRACTION SHALL BE PROVED TO 

Have been from a negro,” except on the trial of 
Slaves. 

Here the rev. Mr.-broke in upon the speaker, 

—•I beg your pardon, Mr. F. for interrupting you ; 
but it appears to me that the sentence you have just 
quoted, must be considered as a legal nullity ; being 
an assumption of a fact not authorized by revelation. 

I say. Are we, or are we not, all originally descended 
from Adam and Eve ? But was Adam a Negro ? 
If so, we are all under this iniquitous disqualification. 
If he was not a Negro, shall we pronounce, against 
the authority of Scripture, that there were two origi¬ 
nals ? For, although Cain might have lost his com¬ 
plexion for his crime; nevertheless he was no original 
progenitor, being descended from Adam,] the sole 

original 
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original of all mankind. Therefore if there ever was 
any temporary reason for such a sweeping disqualifica¬ 
tion, which for sixty-seven years has, to our shame, 
proclaimed and established impunity for FRAUDS, 
FELONIES, and MURDERS; yet I humbly conceive 
thjg, in this enlightened age, a few heads of amendment 
might now be moved, much to our honour, upon 
the following grounds : First, to blot out any words 
inconsistent with the Pentateuch : Secondly, to con¬ 
sider whether it can be for the interest of the pro¬ 
prietors of estates in this colony (even independent 
pi religion and morality) to continue the disqualifying 
'‘•Words, “ in all casts whatsoever ?” Thirdly, admit¬ 
ting that the want of a common intelligible language 
between us and our African-born savages, may be a 
plausibleVeason against admitting their evidence in all 
cases ; we should however be well informed, whether 
tye have a clear, legal right, under the authority of 
our CHARTERS, to disqualify generally any class of 
subjects, of whatever complexion, bom v'ithin the 
British dominions, and under the allegiance of the 
Crown ! Sir, I beg your pardon for this interruption, 
but I thought it my duty just to say so much. 

Mr. F. answered : Your interruption, sir, is so fa¬ 
vourable to the cause before us, that as an advocate 
on that side, 1 feel myself and the cause much obliged 
to you. 

J v" iP** 

Good sir, said Mr. W. we don’t mean by the 
word original to carry the pedigree up to Adam: 
we only mean to trace the descent from some or any 
Negro, or from a mixture of Negro blood. 

Then* sir* replied the rev. gentleman, give me 

. leave 



-leave to observe that, the positive sense and meaning 
of the word original, being as determinntely fixed to 
absolute originalityj, as the number one is tothe 
expression of unity, k follows that, such a word being 
inserted in a penal statute, as a definitive description, 
it is not legally in the power of any court to quibble 
away the letter of the law, in order to give judgment 
contrary to the strict and literal sense of the statute: 
and therefore you must admit the originality to which 
I have referred; and in that case, this disqualifying 
sentence in the clause must be a nullity. 

My rev. friend, rejoined Mr. W. yoti stand upon 
such strong ground, that I will rather admit the word 
original to be a fatal error in the wording of the sta¬ 
tute, than run the risk of an anathema. But, as 
I am clear in the propriety of disallowing the evidence 
of such worthless and unprincipled animals, in any 
case whatsoever, I wish and hope for a necessary 
amendment of the statute. 

To which Mr. F. replied : Whoever has studied the 
manners of the human kind, by observing their pro¬ 
gress from infancy to manhood, must be experimen¬ 
tally convinced, that there are only two modes, whereby 
they acquire principles of acting or thinking ; and 
these are, first, by imitation, when, before the power 
of reasoakig is discoverable in infants, they copy the 
examples of the temper and the manners of those who 
are nearest to them; and afterwards by instruction, 
when their capacity of reasoning begins to appear. If, 
then, our laws were so discreetly and so judiciously 
framed, as to have operated in giving good examples 
to all the rising generation, both white and coloured; 
, "V and 
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and if we bad established, and by due encouragement 
bad brought intb practice, regular modes of instructing' 
the children of our Slaves, so as to have reclaimed 
them from the brutal manners of their savage ances¬ 
tors, and from imitating the bad examples of our cor¬ 
rupt white people; we should have seen at this day as 
good and as orderly a set of labourers in this colony, 
as the bond-servants wer r ‘' England 250 years ago; 
where the law* r?v5 no encouragement to crimes, by 
disqualifying ike evidence of the labouring class. 
But, alas! no such>*node of instruction has yet been 
adopted ; nor can arty mode be of much use, while 
they are, in their childhood, led astray by examples of 
infamous morals, under the patronage of our laws. 

Here the rev. Mr.-broke in again : I beg Mr. 

F’s pardon once more, for interrupting him, to re¬ 
late a short story which occurs to me on this occasion. 

I remember having read in an author, who wrote 2000 < 
years ago, and who, in order to show how ingenuous 
minds, induced by opportunity, may be perverted to 
the commission of immoral acts, quotes from an an¬ 
cient of 1000 years before him, the story of an honest 
Lydian shepherd, who having carelessly put on his 
finger a gold ring, which he accidentally found among 
human bones in a tomb, was surprised to find it had 
the wonderful effect of making .him invisible in the 
midst of his companions ; and that by a slight change 
of its position, he could render himself either visible 
i or invisible at his pleasure: wherefore after a few trials, 
to prove the certainty of its magical powers, this simple 
shepherd began to comprehend that somegreat exploit 
might be performed by the aid of this notable secret; 

and 
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and therefore, when according to custom, he was sent 
to court, to give an account of the annual increase of 
the king’s flocks, his invisibility gave him an easy op¬ 
portunity of debauching the queen, killing the king , 
and possessing hitnself of the kingdom. 

And now, continued the rev. gentleman, I apply 
this to show that, in my judgment, by invalidating the 
evidence of Negroes and their descendants (which de¬ 
scription includes at least two-thirds of the industrious 
inhabitants of this colony) we give advantages to the 
successful crimes of another description of men, as 
completely as the powers of that magical ring could 
do : for, without that wonderful invisibility,/ rawofr, 
felonies , and murders , have been committed here, for 
above three score of years, with impunity. 

The conversation continued ; but having filled my 
sheet, I must now lay down my pen, and perhaps 
you will think it enough for the present. Farewell. 

P. X. 


No. IX. 

THE FIFTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Another new comer from England states that the People cry out 
against Slave-trade,—that Government is not likely to support it, 
—that no-decent man cares to say a word in favour of it.—Com¬ 
mittee of Ifarbadoes Society of Arts, &c. states that Slave-laws 
make no distinction between New Negroes and those settled on 
Plantations, who should be attached to the Land because, 
•when removed and sold, they generally die.—A Law enabling 
Proprietors, at their option, to register their Estates as Manors, 
and their Slaves as Copy-holders, would restore Colony’s credit. 
—Abolition writer* censured—Anglo-Saxon Laws adapted to 

civilize 
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■civilize Savages, and'grailually turn Slaves into Freemen.'— W« 
continually receive u$w fashions from England, while blind to 
the Deformity of our t^aws, See.-—Metl to be lefoirned by good 
Example, hot arbitrary Punishment.—Barbados Society of Arts 
■ give time for gradual Reception of Truth, 

SIR, 

In my last, 1 gave you some intimation of sending 
you the remainder of the conversation there partly re¬ 
lated, at my future leisure; and which to my best recol¬ 
lection was to the following purport. 

Upon the conclusion of the fable of the Lydian 
shepherd , the zeal and ingenuity of the parson were 
so well known to all the company, that the majority 
of them concluded this story of three thousand years 
old, to be the extemporaneous invention of his fertile 
genius, jn order to support the extravagant and absurd 
system, as they called it, which he had been so long la¬ 
bouring in vain to bring into credit.—I suppose,saidMr. 
W. you will tell us, that this ancient piece of heathenish 
superstition is recorded by some of the church fathers, 
or popish saints. It is not, I believe, in your Bible, 
the oldest book-learning, I presume, that we have. 

The rev. gentleman had just begun, with modest 
propriety, to answer him ; when he was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. H. newly arrived from London^ 
and who, it seems, had been announced, before my 
coming into the company, by Mr. F. as being expected to 
join them soon after dinner. The usual congratulatory 
compliments being over, Mr. F. asked him, if he hid 
brought any of the late publications from England, on 
the subject of Slavery , the African trade, &c. and 
whether there was any credit to be^ven to the reports 

concerning 
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Concerning that subject, and of its being likely to be 
agitated in Parliament. ** 

Mr. H. answered, that he had hot brought with him 
any of the many pamphlets and newspaper dissertations 
which he had read, or heard talked of in England; but 
he supposed, that either we must have had some of 
them, or would see them in the next packet news¬ 
papers. However, he could assure us that commit¬ 
tees were formed in different parts of England; that 
petitions were prepared to be presented to Parliament, 
and that seveial people of weight and consideration 
had espoused the cause ; that popular opinion had run 
so far into the ideal necessity of forcing some violent 
reformation, that he doubted whether the minister 
would exert himself (at the risk of losing any part of 
power and influence) in opposing a popular torrent, 
now running strong against a system, not morally de¬ 
fensible ; and which was quite indifferent and foreign 
to his engagements in greater points. It is possible, con¬ 
tinued Mr. H. that the African company, and those 
immediately interested in that trade in Liverpool and 
Bristol, may make some opposition to the sudden and 
total suppression of it; but that company is not 
thought to have credit enough to stand against a po¬ 
pular cry ; especially as the principles on which that 
trade is c@»ducted, and all its consequences, its immo¬ 
rality ana inhumanity are now publicly rendered so 
generally odious, that no decent man, however in¬ 
terested, can venture in public to say a word in its 
favour. It therefore gave me great pleasure to be in¬ 
formed *by a printed copy of the minutes of the Society 
of Arts in Barbafoes, which a member of that society 
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lent me in London, that by theif institution, in the yea* 
1781, “ for the purpose of deliberating on, and pros 
noting (as far as they could) whatever they judged 
would contribute to the advancement of the arts a ma¬ 
nufactures,, and commerce of this island ,” they had 
laid a foundation for an inquiry into the probable 
causes of the declension of the prosperity of the colony, 
among which, the errors in the Negro laws, pointed out* 
in those minutes, have undergone, as I was informed, 
a minute discussion for about five years past; and as I 
saw, in the printed minutes, the candid report of the 
•committee confirmed by the society, about three or four 
years ago, on Legal errors touching land and 
stock ; I supposed as the subject of the Slave laws 
was in the next section to be considered, that it must 
have been discussed and reported long since; though 
my friend in England had not been informed of it. 
But I should think that, as these matters are so stre¬ 
nuously agitated at this time in England, it would be 
material that the opinions of . so candid and so respec¬ 
table a body of gentlemen as your society seems to 
consist of, should now be published and sent home ; 
and if practicable carried into execution here, as soon 
as possible. 

A committee of the society, replied Mr. F. after 
long and repeated deliberations, have come to some 
decisive opinions, which if you please, I can read to 
you, having an extract of the minutes of that committee 
in my pocket; with the conclusion of the last meeting 
on that subject, reciting a summary recapitulation of a 
plan proposed to be established by law, for Negro go* 
vermnent in future j but which was postponed for 

further 
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further consideration.—Atthedesire of all the company, 
Mr. F. read as follows: “ The, sketch of g form for a 
report, inserted in the resolutions which this committee 
had already agreed to, in their four first sittings of 
April, May, June, and July 178,5, viz. Resolved that 5 
considering the general decrease of Negro slaves in' 
this island, it appears to them, that there must be 
Something radically wrong, either in the public laws, 
relating to Slaves, in this colony, or in the private 
government of them in plantations.—The committee 
are likewise of opinion, that the public laws of the 
island, making no legal distinction between Negroes in 
the hands of Guinea merchants, and Negroes settled 
on plantations, or cultivated grounds (whereby the 
plantation labouring Slaves bt ..;; liable to be seized 
and sold as chattels , Jor payment of debts, and, to 
be torn from their families and from their local 
connections) is one leading cause of their decrease; 
because it is notorious that the Negroes thus removed 
generally languish and die, in a short time ; and the 
committee are therefore of opinion, that all plantation 
Slaves should be inseparably attached by law, 
to the land, as real estates, in all cases whatsoever .” 

* “And the committee having duly considered the 
foregoing observations, relating to Villeins and Bond- 
slaves, according to the laws of England, are of opi¬ 
nion,, that if a law was enacted, whereby the proprie¬ 
tors of estates in fee, might at their option, register 
their estates as manors, and their Slaves as Copy- 

* This following part stands only for consideration, not being 
yet agreedto, but postponed,. 
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k'olders, within them, as in the foregoing observations* 
generally described; such a law, and?such a system, 
would most effectually contribute to restore the sinking 
credit and condition of the plantations which yet remain 
in cultivation; as by Attaching the Slaves to the Land , 
and by giving them in their little copy-holds, a per- 
0§nenl and hereditary property, on easy conditions ; 
while/also, their persons and property should be" 
defended by equitable laws; such reasonable in¬ 
dulgence xvould certainly be a lecidrng cctuse toivards 
naturally increasing their numbers, by their offspring; 
and thereby, of increasing the income and value, of 
every estate in the' colony 

I cannot but observe, said Mr. II. that if the Rural 
Dean and other writers, who are exciting the popular 
clamour in England, against the cruelty of the planters 
in the West Indies, have seen the publications of the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts, which society, I understand, 
is composed of all the principal gentlemen in the island, 
besides several residing in Epgland, and which publi¬ 
cations they might have seen; since it appears, that 
their printed minutes we laid before the ministers of 
state, and several copies of them are communicated 
to the Royal Society, and to the London and Dublin 
Societies of Arts, and to several other persons; I say 1 , 
if those writers and declaimers have seen those minutes, 
they are uncandid not to mention, to the honour of 
Barbadoes, that the gentlemen in this island have been 
endeavouring to find out, and to form, what may be 

•’ * These observations, at length, are all entered on the ipinut’ea 
of the committee, 
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most practicable system of reformation in their 
■ Negro laws and government. 

Or*, said Mr. F. if they have not seen or heard of 
the printed minutes , which have been in so many hands, 
both here, and in Great Britain and Ireland, for fo|f 
years past, they mast be either wilfully ignorant of 
them, or very presumptuous, in taking upon them to 
write on a subject with malevolence, concerning this 
colony, where they profess to have no correspondents 
to inform them, of what proceedings are and have 
been under such public discussion, in the colony itself, 
for five years past. And it the people of property here 
had not been uncommonly cautious and deliberate, in 
proceeding on a subject of such consequence, there is 
no doubt but the proposed plan in the society’s mi¬ 
nutes, or some other good plan of amendment, might 
have been presented to, and carried through the Legis¬ 
lature, before this time. However, as the outlines of 
such an amendment are in the hands of the ministers at 
home, we may hope tlpt the clamours of an unin¬ 
formed people at four thousand miles distance, will not 
be suffered to be carried to a dangerous extreme, 
before we are called upon and heard, in a cause w idh 
so nearly concerns our property*. 

I could wish, said Mr. H. to see the whole sketch 
of the plafy to which the extract you read to us refers. 
I imagined from what I remember of the two first 
sections of the plan in the printed minutes, laid before 
the society in January 1that die design in con¬ 
templation, was to adopt the Slate laws of our Saxon 
and Norman ancestors, upon the successful experience 
^ * See in the Appendix, the note marked page Q/. 
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of them, as the "most probable way of civilizing ‘-8& 
vages, and of training them graduall^to a rational 
observance of, and submission to equitable and “fixed 
laws. For as the half civilized Slaves or Bondmen of 
mr ancestors, above three hundred years ago, under the 
equitable laws of Old England , increased their num¬ 
bers, to such a degree, that the landlords began to 
find that the hired labour of freemen was (with lestr 
trouble) as cheap as that of bondmen, the lords of 
manors began then to prefer the receipt of a pecuniary 
rent to the disagreeable exaction of their personal 
labour ; and thence their total enfranchisement grgw 
insensibly, in the course of a century, or little more, 
without any loss either to individual owners or to the 
kingdom at large. 

You have guessed veiy right, sir, answered Mr. F. 
for as it appears that the planters in this colony, being 
served by Slaves, have put themselves in a similar si¬ 
tuation to that of our British ancestors of five or six 
hundred years ago ; therefore, the design of the com¬ 
mittee was, in some degree, to adopt the opinion of k 
great political author, who has said, ? it is occa¬ 
sionally necessary for natiojis to correct their political 
errors , by recurring back 'to the principles and pre¬ 
cedents of old times” And although the legal con¬ 
nection between a gentleman and his Slaves here differs 
much more from the legal connection between the 
same gentleman and his servants in England, than 
the manners in England between Master and Bond- 
slave in the reign of Edw. III. and those*6f ( tft^ pre* 
sent day, between Master and Slave, in this icqlpny ; 
yet as we continually receive the cut ox fashion of cur 
. garments % 
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garments, kc, from England, we are too apt to be 
deceived by tlfat external conformity ,in objects void 
Of sense, while we are blind to the internal deformity 
of our morals, and of our local laws and customs, 
operating on human creatures, whose savage manners 
ought rather to be improved by good examples, and % 
the equity of our laws, than by the iniquity of arbi¬ 
trary punishments. So that the cautious deliberation 
of the society was to give time to people to hear juid 
consider, by degrees, wholesome truths ; so as that the 
habitude of often hearing good advice, might perhaps 
last induce them to take it. And therefore I agree 
with you in opinion that it would be right to make 
the sketch, which now lies dormant in the minutes 
of the society, as public as the rest of their minutes j 
as the most effectual way of collecting the public opi¬ 
nion on such a plan. I own, I have an exact copy 
of it* even now in my pocket ; but as it grows late, I 
Will reserve it for consideration at our next meeting. 

The whole company requested Mr. F. to read it 
then, as half an hour more would make no great dif¬ 
ference to them ; but you, sir, will think this enough 
for the present; therefore, I bid you good night. 

P.X. 


No/ X. 

THE SIXTH LETTER OF P. X. 

decrease of Slaves and proportionally of Produce —Slaves brought 
to England in danger of being lost, under English Laws,—Are 
Slave-law* agreeable to Charter ?—Con Slave-merchant give 
title to Steve, agreeable to Laws of England, or of Nations ?— 
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English laws bind apprentices', &x .—Villein Regarded attached 
to Soil, and.tiot removable from his tenement?but by forfeiture. 
— Fiilnn In Gross bound to Lord’s person, and alienable.—Pure 
Villein's condition defined.—All could be punished, but not 
maim id or killed.—Villenage-laws have never been abrogated j 
—Military part only abolished.—Saxon Slaves had pieces of 
‘land for their labour,—then for rent;—hence many freed, and 
, could sell their tenements to freemen.—Thus Villenage has 
worn.out.—Laws favoured the escape of run-away Villeins 
gross.—Makers of Magna Chnrla for more amiable than makers 
Of West Indian Slave-laws.--Laws enumerated which beat 
hard on Negroes, even though free, and born uhder Crown’s 
allegiance.—Illegal, and in defiance of Charter. —White felon 
or murderer has only to take care that no white person sees him 
do the act.—Hence notorious murders of Negroes, &tc. goftn- 
pumshed.-Nototiety has no legal effect, for no Coroner’s Inquest 
made for such murders. 

SIR, 

The following is a continuation of my last letter.— 
Mr. F. in compliance with the request of the com¬ 
pany, read the proceedings of the committee of the 
Barbadoes Society of Arts, on the subject of the Slave- 
laws, viz. 

“ Miscellaneous Committee, April 10th, 1786.—A 
paper, dated August 16th 1 78.1, in titled, Matter for 
Consideration of the Committee , with an additional 
preamble under the Title of Sketch of a Form for 
a Report, was read as follows : “The Report of 
the miscellaneous or country committee, on the se¬ 
cond section of the subjects, in a paper referred to 
them (on the I’d of January 1783) namely, Concern¬ 
ing the Slave-laws. 

“ The committee having maturely considered this 
subject, at several meetings, from the 3d of November- 

t« 
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to this day, and having before them the account of 
the general decrease of sugar mills and Negroes, in 
the colony, for five years from 1779 to 1783, which 
was a decrease of 72 mills, and of 6476 Negroes *, as 
set forth in their report of ike frst section, and in 
their printed minutes (pages ( J6 and 98), and also an 
authentic account having been laid before them of the 
decrease of the Negroes, on a capital estate, for the 
space of forty years, on a plantation remarkably health- 
ful, and very easy to be worked : it appeared that in 
the year 2 743, the stock of Negroes on it were 419 ; 
that, at sundry times, in the course of 35 years fol¬ 
lowing, supplies were purchased to the number of 73, 
which made the whole number to be accounted for 
492; but at the end of 40 yeais, in 1783, there re¬ 
mained no more than 240 ; so that the decrease, in the 
40 years, was exactly half, or fifty per cent. 

“ And it appeared that the decrease of the crops on 
that estate, on an annual average, has been propor¬ 
tioned to the decrease of the stock of Negroes ; that 
is to say, that after the loss of 200 Negroes from that 
stock, the annual average produce was by J 00 tierces 
of clayed sugar (neating above ten hundred weight 
each) less than it had been before; so that the decrease 
of 6476 Negroes in the whole island; without any 
other concurrent cause, may account for the crops of 
sugar having fallen short by above 6000 casks per 
mnum, of what the colony had usually produced some 
fears ago. 

* Exclusive of the mills and Negroes destroyed by the great 
uirricane, in 1780. See pages fit and 62 above.—W. D. 

“And 



*‘Aftd the following observations being laid, bv a metres 
ber,'before the committee (Aug. I7ts 5) Were read, viz. 

<e Matter for consideiation of the committee/-cm 
the subject of the Ncgio-laui and Negro-government 

Barbadacs. 

“ As the proprietors of plantations are frequently 
Obliged to go to England, on occasion of temporary 
busm'e&, or on account of their health ; in either oP 
Which cases, if they are attended by any of their do¬ 
mestic’ Slaves, they are in danger of losing them, on 
their arrival in England, for want of being able to pro¬ 
duce some legal title to the perpetual service of such 
Slaves, conformable to the laws of England. 

“ Qua?re ; Is there any law, written or printed, by 
which a proprietor can prove his title to his Slave, 
under or conformable to the laws of England ?” 

And why, said Mr. W. why conformable to the 
I&ws of England? Will not the couits in England 
admit such proof as is authorized by our Slave* 
laws ? 

I apprehend they will not, answered Mr. F. unless 
we can show that our Slave-laws (according to the 
limitations of the charter) are “ not repugnant to 
the laws of England.” 

Oh, said Mr. W. I beg your pardon, Sir, but ■- 

please to read on, I’ll say no more. 

, Mr, F. reads : “ Does the original purchaser of an 
African Slave in this island, obtain any legal title from 
the merchant, or importer of Slaves, and of what 
Jtainre ? does it set forth any title of propriety, agree¬ 
able to the law* of England (or even to the laws of 
nations) to bfc in the 'importer} more than what de- 
" pends 
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pendson his simple averment ? ant| have not free Ne¬ 
groes been, at sundry times, trepanned by such dealers, 
and been brought contrary to the laws of nations, and 
•sold here as Slaves?” v 

There is no doubt, said Mr. R. but such villain ou s 
actionshave been done by worthless people *,. howewfr, 
though an honest and unsuspicious man may be de¬ 
ceived in buying a stolen horse ; it does not follow 
that he may not have a fair and just title to a horse, or 
any thing*else, bought in an open and legal market j 
but according to the obligation of being not repugnant 
to the laws of England , I do not see bow we can have 
any title to our Slaves, likely to be supported by the 
laws of England 1—But please to read on. Sir. 

Mr. F. reads: “ The laws of England acknowledge 
two sorts of permanent servitude. First, Bondmen, 
or servants for life, or for term of years, who may be 
legally compelled by their'masters to obedience and la 
work, by corporal punishment; under this class the 
modem apprentices are included.” 

This, said Mr. R. I admit; and so are all other in¬ 
dented servants from England, or elsewhere ; but such 
indentures do not bind their posterity ; however, please 
to read on, Sir. 

Mr. F. reads : “ Secondly, Villeins or village ser¬ 
vants, so called from villa, a country farm ; arid these 
were distinguished into two sorts; the villein regardant 
to a manor, being attached to the soil, and not re¬ 
movable from his copyhold tenement , except by legal 
forfeiture; and the other, villein hi grpss, yvho was 
bound to the person of his lord orj master, independent 
of the soil, and was alienable at pleasure. Ba acton, 
, ' / who 

a f 
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veto wrote the first compleat treatise of the, laws pf 
England, in the reign of Henry III. defines the con¬ 
dition of the pare villein thus, (B. 2. ch. 8.) “ Who 
is bound to the performance of uncertain and unde « 
ter mined service, and who cannot bum over night , 
fljj jBj trf? or /iozo he may be employed in the morning', 
thgt js, he is bound to perform whatever he is ordered. 5 * 
BothTJondmen and "Villeins were liable by law to cor¬ 
poral punishment, by their masters, or by their orders ; 
provided such punishment did not extend to maiming 

killing. Villeinage was, by the common law, de¬ 
rived from the time of the Saxons, as appears by 
Magna Cxiarta, ch. 14, and as recognized by 
the 3d of Edw. I. ch. 6. “ And that no city, 

borough, or town, nor any man, be amerced without 
reasonable cause, and according to the quantity of his 
trespass ; that is to saf, every freeman, saving his free¬ 
hold ; a merchant, saving, his merchandize; and a 
Villein, saving his wainage ; and that, by his or 
their peers.” 

“ The laws of viUrnage were never abrogated by 
any statute down to the present time ; though the mi¬ 
litary parts of the feudal tenures were compleatly abo¬ 
lished by the 12th of ChaV II. ch. 24th, wherein vil- 
lenage was not only unaltered, but a particular excep¬ 
tion was made for copyhold tenures, which were the- 
tenures by villcnage; the rents whereof are to this 
day either paid in services to the lord, or owner, of the 
manor, or compounded for in money. 

.“Small portions of land were granted to the Saxon 
Sergdt.oi S/om,,for their maintenance; in recompense 
for they ,%$ser Jbouod to pay a certain quantity- 

©f 
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of personal labour, in manuring, cultivating, and saving 
the crops for their lords; • and, in process of tithe, 
many of these services, by mutual compact, between 
the Lord, or owner, and the Slave, or copyhold tenant, 
were converted into an equivalent pecuniaiy rent, an 
what was accepted as such ; which, as the countiP' 
grew more populous, and common labour was cheap, 
answered the purpose of the lord, or master, as well 
as the continuation of the personal service. Hence, 
by the consent of the lords of manors, many villeins 
regaident were enfranchised, with liberty to alienate 
their copyhold tenements to freemen, who were bound 
to furnish the same quantity of labour, or its pecuniary 
equivalent, to their lords, or landlords. And thus, by 
degrees, personal Slavery, or villenage, has worn out 
in England ; though the occupiers of the villein-te¬ 
nements are to this day bound to^pay the services due 
from them, either in kind or in money to the (Jand) 
lords of the manors. 

“ These antient laws were favourable to the escape 
of villeins in gross ; for, if they could conceal them¬ 
selves, from their master’s pursuit, for a year and a 
day, they became legally free. [[See Deut. xxiii. 15,16.] 

“ Therefore, notwithstanding the harsh description 
of. the condition of a Slave or Villein, by Bracton, we 
must acknowledge there was a humane regard paid to, 
them, by the protection given them in the Magna 
Charta ; which puts our British ancestor's of that 
day in a much more amiable light, than the compilers 
of. our Slave-laws will appear in to posterity j if it 
shall be known to them, that the following laws stood 
unrcpealfd in the statute-books -of Barbados, 'when 

the 
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'die majority of the Negroes and Mulattoes in this 
Colony were natives of the island, bom under the 
allegiance of the Crown of England, many of them 
free, and the tenth generation from the first imported 
staves. 

W “ Barbadoes Laws in Force. 

Stjt. No. 82, clause 19. “ That if any Slave under 
punishment by his master, or by his order, shall suffcf' 
in life or limb, no person shall be liable to any fine 
for the same. But if any man shall wantonly Or 
cruelly kill his own Slave, he shall pay in, to the 
treasurer, 15/.* 

“ If he intentionally so kill the Slave of another, be¬ 
side paying the owner double the value, and 25 I. * to 
the public, he shall be bound to his good behaviour, 
by the next justice^ the peace, during the pleasure 
of the governor and council. And if any one kill 
another’s Slave by accident, he shall only be liable to 
the owner’s action at law; but if any one kill a Slave 
by night, out of the common road, or attempting to 
steal his provisions, &c. he shall not be accountable 
for it.” 

By stat. No. 148, clause 8. “ No descendants of 
Negroes shall be admitted as Evidence, in any 
case whatsoever, except in the trial of Slaves.” 

“ The inhumanity and immorality of the foregoing 
laws, are all aggravated by this last; for, setting aside 
its illegality, in defiance of the charter, which prescribes 
against any law being valid in this colony repugnant 

* These sums are sterling. See Abridgment of Plantation Laws, 
’page 243, and P. C. Report, p. 548. But I apprehend that the 
clause itself has lately been repealed — W. D. 

to 
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to the latts of England; the disqualifying of all Negro 
and Mulatto evidence, cuts off all probability of convict# 
ing any white felon or murderer, who only takes the 
precaution of committing his crimes out of the sight 
of a free white person, against whom no suspicion of 
Negro descent can be objected. 

Queere ; Is there any record of any fine, or fines, 
being paid to the treasurer, under the statute No. 82: 
And how long since ? 

I never knew any, said Mr. F. nor is it proba- 
ble there ever has been any. since the operation of the 
clause in No. J48 : for as no inquisition is ever made 
here by the coroner, for the murder of any oi the Negro 
race'; though some have been notoriously murdered 
here by white people, within every year oi my know¬ 
ledge; nevertheless such notoriety, without the official 
activity df a coroner, can have no legal effect; and 
Negroes being no evidence; the greatest length a pro¬ 
prietor usually goes, is to threaten the murderer till he 
compounds privately with him for the damage. 

Yours, &c. 

P. X. 


No. XI. 

THE SEVENTH LETTER OF P. X. 

* 

Mr. W. breaks out, compares Negroes to Baboons, and exalts o ur- 
seives above all mankind.—Mr. F. asks him how Greece, fee. 
have sunk into barbarism, and barbarous Britain risen into 
civilization ?—doubts whether we have yet gotten to the summit 
of Policy.—By Charter, 5 Char. I. Lord Carlisle,® Proprietor, 
could erect Manors, &c. in Caribbee Islands, or Province ofCar- 
Uola.— Charter, 15 Char. II. gives like power toLord Willoughby, 

Governor 
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Governor under Crown.—Here is a marked line lor governing 
Slaves, according to reason, humanity and English Law,—by 
omhoiizibg Proprietors, at their option, to erect Manors, attach¬ 
ing Slaves to the Soil, giving them tenements, &c.—Slaves to pay 
rent in labour, by day or task, for sen ice and land, and to have 
wages for over-wo:k.—Accounts to be kept by double tallies,— 
Smaller Proprietors, so chasing, to hold of Manors, as Free¬ 
holders.—Slaves governed by summary Manor-courts would 
be delivered flora the caprice of ignorant men and boys.—A 
capital Plantation has been successfully governed these five years, 
by Ncgro-court.—No White Servant allowed to lift his band 
against a Negro.—Fixed Law's and Court, or Jury, keep all 
in order.—-Crops more than tripled by this system, besides in¬ 
creasing tire sti ck, kc. —This system would improve securities. 
—Judgments would have benefit of Elegit. —Junior creditors 
•would also come in, and not be defrauded as now.—Estate well 
handed, should cP*ar « per cent, on capital.—Without Negroes, 
land worth less than nothing, having taxes to pay.—Debtors may 
bo disqualified from enrolling their Negroes, as Copy-holders 
attached to Land, without consent of judgment creditors,— 
Committee of Barbadocs Society of Arts, finding difficulties, 
decline proceeding further on Slave-laws. 

SIR, 

The observation of Mr. F. which concluded my 
last, was so disagreeable to Mr. W. that he could 
keep silence no longer ;—How absurd, said he, is it, 
to think of putting a species of creatures, very little 
above baboons in their intellectual capacity, upon a 
level with ourselves; who by our superior faculties 
and penetration, have exceeded all the races of human 
creatures, our predecessors, in the invention of arts 
and sciences! And who has ever, from all time past, 
to this’ hour, I say, who has ever heard of an African 
Negro inventing any thing ? 

Your observation, and your question. Sir, replied 

Mr. 
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' Mr. F. can only be parried by putting other questions, 
rather than directly answered : for instance, How has k 
happened, that JSgypt, Assyria, and Greece , where 
science flourished, two, three, and four thousand years 
ago, are now, comparatively, sunk into ignorance andL 
barbarism ? And how happy was it for my friend Wf 
and myself, that the restless ambition of Julius, Ccesar, 
and his successors, by enslaving our British ancestors, 
reclaimed them from their brutal ignorance, not infe¬ 
rior to the present barbarity of Nigtitia; whereby, 
we are now enabled to make such flattering compari¬ 
sons, in our own favour ! But brilliant as our intel¬ 
lects, and polished as our manners are, I doubt whe¬ 
ther we are yet arrived at the summit of morality and 
policy, in ou r jurisprudence ; and therefore, as it grows 
lale, if you will permit me, l will read on. 

Mr. F. reads: “ The original charter (the 5th Char. I.) 
to the Earl of Carlisle, as lord proprietor of the Caribbee 
islands, or province of Carliola, empowered him to 
erect manors, and to make J'rceholders, to hold under 
said manors, and to be suitors in the manor-courts , 
to be held twice a year, or oftener; and to hold and 
keep within said manors , so to be erected, such and so 
many courts, as to our Laws of England shall be 
agreeable.” 

“ And after the surrender of Lord Carlisle’s pro¬ 
prietary grant, the patent or charter (the 1,5th of Cha 8 
II.) to Lord JVilloughhy , as the first temporary go¬ 
vernor of the Caribbee islands, immediately under the 
crown, gives authority to the governor, with consent 
of the majority of the council, to divide said islands, 
or plantations, into manors, lordships, or precincts. 

“So 
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“ So that here is a line marked cut,' according td 
which, both our titles td“bur property in Slaves 1 , and 
the mode of governing them, may be rendered agree* 
able to reason and humanity, and also conformable to 
JjheLAWS of England; if a law were enacted, autho¬ 
rizing any planter, at Ids option (being possessed in 
fee, of not less than acres of plantable or 

productive land ; nor less than Slaves) to 

enrol his said land and Slaves, as a manor, with so 
many of his said Slaves as have been bom under the 
allegiance of the Crown of Great Britain, or as have 
been twenty years in the colony, to be registered as 
Copy-hold tenants, within the said manor; allotting not 
less than after the rate of half an acre of plantable and 
productive land per head, for each adult Slave, as for 
the copy-hold tenements of the parents and their chil¬ 
dren, either in separate lots, or in common-field, after 
the manner of common field lands in England ; with 
such other special laws as may be found convenient, 
whereby the Slaves should be inseparably attached, to 
the land ; and, although without being emancipated, 
should nevertheless enjoy all the legal rights, such as 
any Slave or Bond-servant for life heretofore did, since 
the reign of Edward I. or now doth, or may, of right 
enjoy, under the allegiance of the Crown, and accord, 
ing to the laws of England, concerning vilienage. 

“ This allotment of land is supposed as sufficient, 
with industry, to furnish them with provisions and" 
deaths, for which they should be bound to pay, as a 
rent, an equivalent in day-labour, or task-work, to their 
owner, anu also an additional number of days-laboiir, 
or the equivalent in task-work, as a rent for their per¬ 
sonal 
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signal services to their master j as he, or his prede¬ 
cessor, had purchased a property in them; after which, 
(these rents being estimated in current money of the 
time) their owner should allow them a daily pay in 
account for their work; which, supposing not more 
than 260 working days, to be reserved for the servkH 
of the master, in a year, should be rated at something 
more than equivalent to the rents of their copy-holds 
and of the personal labour; in order to hold out to 
them an evident and profitable incentive to their in¬ 
dustry. And the accounts of labour should be kept, 
between master and slave, by double tallies; which 
being more accurate and more intelligible than pen and 
ink, would prevent all frauds and mistakes. 

“ And by the same law it should be enacted, that 
proprietors of smaller parcels of land, might, at their 
option, and with consent of any lord of a neighbouring 
manor, inrol their freeholds, as holden of the said 
manor, and themselves as freeholders and suitors, to 
the courts of the same; thereby to enjoy for them¬ 
selves and their Slaves the advantages annexed to such 
an institution. 

“ This system would necessarily introduce some ra¬ 
tional and fixed laws for the government of the copy- 
hold Slaves, by compendious manor-courts, either like 
courts martial, or perhaps somewhat resembling the 
English courts of pie-powder, (which, in all public 
fairs, exist to this day) or partly like both; so that the 
Slaves would be no longer subject to the wild caprice 
of passionate or ignorant men, or boys; but to an 
orderly government of steady and uniform rules, known 
to all. 


“As 



** As a proof of what may be done by fixed laws# 
and a court emergent on all occasions, like that of pie- 
powder , or court-martial; a capital plantation of be¬ 
tween seven and eight hundred acrq» (where the stock 
^Negroes, by the usual irregular and unlimited treat¬ 
ment of the Slaves, were reduced to half the proper 
number) has been governed, for about five years 
past, by fixed laws and a Negro-court, with great 
success. In'this plantation, no overseer or white ser¬ 
vant is allowed to lift his hand against a Negro, nor 
can he arbitrarily order a punishment; fixed law's and 
a court, or jury of their peers, keep all in order, with¬ 
out the ill effect of sudden and intemperate passions.” 

I have heard something of this Sancho Panza go¬ 
vernment, said Mr. W. but it seems, that, as these 
boasted laws cannot persuade the Negroes to as great 
an exertion of labour, as was obtained under the ex¬ 
ploded discipline of the whip and the bastinado, in the 
hands of white drivers, the plantation, in the mean 
while, is going to ruin. 

I can aver, sir, answered Mr. R. that you have 
not been well informed; for, within a very few weeks 
past, I had a sight of the books of that plantation, and 
my curiosity tempted me (with permission) to extract 
the following facts from them, viz. From the year 
1773, to the year 1779, inclusive, a period of 7 years, 
by ill management and wasteful ceconorny, the stock 
.was so much reduced, that the annual average nett 
clearance was little more than one and a quarter per 
cent, on the purchase. In the second period of four 
years, by the cxeition of an honest and able manager, 
.(though with a further reduction of the stock, and in- 
». . eluding 
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eluding the loss by the great hurricane) the annual 
average income was brought to clear a little above^wo 
per cent. But, in the third period of three years, from 
1784 to J7S6 inclusive, since the new mode of govern¬ 
ing the Negroesf^boside increasing the stock, and lay¬ 
ing out r' r ge sums annually, in adding necessary wordy, 
and in v^airs of the damage by the great hurricane) it 
has cleared very near 4.r per cent; that is, its annual 
average clearance in each of these three periods was 
in this proportion: for every j OOl. annually cleared 
in the first period, the annual average clearance in 
the second period was 158/. 10.?. and in the third 
period, was f 145/. 6.?. 8 d. These facts are obstinate, 
Mr. W. Bur, si quid novisti rectius 1st is, candidly 
impart it; if n< t, take this upon my testimony, and per¬ 
mit Mr. F. to lead on. 

Mr. F. read |: “ Under sufch a legal institution of 
manors and copy hold Bond-slaves, mortgages would 
Stand in the samel legal circumstances as they do now ; 
with the advantage of their security growing better by 
the increase of the plantation labourers, instead of 
growing worse, by their decrease, under cruel exertions. 

“Judgment creditors would have execution 
according to the equitable laws of England, by the 
statute of Elegit, and would be paid according to se¬ 
niority, from the annual income of improving estates ; 
whereby the junior creditors would come in, in their 
turn, and be paid to the last shilling ; instead of being 
defrauded and shut out, by the destruction of an estate, 
for perhaps, a fourth part of its real value ; as they fre¬ 
quently are How, to the great discredit of the island. 
For though in an estate well stocked with Slaves, an 
acre of land taken generally, and a Negro also taken 

l generally, 
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generally, are worth, on an average, at least SOL* 
each acre, or Negroand though such an estate should 
generally pay 8 per cent, on its whole value ol land 
and perishable stock’} yet if the Negroes are taken, 
away, by the pernicious operation Hf the Barbadoes 
Sfjlftute No. 28, the land becomes thereby worth less 
than nothing ; because, without labourers, it f will pro-* 
duce nothing; and yet will be charged annually to the 
parish rates, till by the annual executions and levies of 
the church-wardens, it maybe gradually 'exhausted } 
a case which has frequently happened, and continues 
to happen, to several small freeholds in t his island. 

“ On the other hand, if our legislators should be of 
opinion, that good faith requires that judgment creditors 
should be left in possession of the pernicious power of 
continuing to ruin the plantations, by stripping them of 
the Negroes and working cattle, and dismantling the 
works; it will be very easy to add a clause, whereby 
no person shall be qualified to enrol his Negroes as 
Copy-holders attached to the land, 'against whom any 
judgments are recorded; unless by consent of his 
judgment creditors.” 

Here followed the concluding part of the “Sketch of 
a Form for a Report,” which has been communicated 
in my fifth letter. 

And at the next meeting of the committee, July 
10th 1786: “ The committee having given their opi¬ 
nions on the 2d section, The Slave-laws, referred to 
.them, and finding difficulties t® arise in proceeding 
farther on that subject, are of opinion that the farther 
consideration thereof will require much more time 
For deliberation -, and therefore it is the opinion of tins 

* 35l. 14s. 3d. sterling. 
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committee to pass on to the consideration of the Sd sec¬ 
tion referred to them, namely, Laws concerning Expor¬ 
tation of Cattle, s &c.”—since which this subject of 
Negro lam has ngt been resumed. I am, &c. 

P. X. 

No. XII. 

THE EIGHTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Proposed plan, though generally accounted visionary, excites cu¬ 
riosity in some.— Blacks as well as Whites admitted to be hu¬ 
man.—Both feel wants, till soil, and use tools.—Free men 
work, because they must work or starve.—Satisfy their appetite 
for food, and you abate their appetite for work.—For example. 
Soldiers.—Di.band those Lizy Soldiers, and they return to la¬ 
bour.—Feed Slaves, you take away the natural incentive to 
labour, and you must whip them to make them work.—Make 
Slaves Copy-holders, according to English Law;—give them 
land and wages,—they will then feel that they have property, 
protection, and something like freedom, during good behaviourj 
--and ninety-nine in ^hundred, dreading the Joss of such 
things, will behave weVij—Depravity owing to bad Laws and ex¬ 
amples.—Convicts, in the worst part of England, not one in three 
hundred.—But alas! how many heavy punishments are there 
among three hundred Slaves ?—It is said that Negroes would 
rather starve, than work for wages.—The contrary proved by 
trial .—-For 2|<7. currency a day each, beside usual allowance, 
fifty Negroes holed twelve acres, in six days, with great ease.— 
Experiment repeated, with success.—Many who usually pleaded 
inability offered their services.—More experiments, by task¬ 
work, all succeed.—Without the premium, eighteen of the same 
people did less work than six had done with it, a few days be¬ 
fore.—These heterodox experiments attacked by vulgar censure: 
—The plain answer is. The saving of time, often critical, by 
premium, is alone w^rth above double the sum.—Under pre¬ 
mium, no crowding to sick-house.— In vulgar mode. Slaves feel 
only desponding fear, without considering maintenance as a 
reward.— In task-work, the hope of winning, and the fear of 
losing, have a double operation on them. . 

I 2 
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SIR, 

Xhe subject of the conversation concluded in my 
last epistle, though generally passed over as a visionary 
project , has however excited curiosity in a few' candid 
doubters, to hear what could be said, by its advocates, 
toward convincing any common understanding, of its 
practicability. In consequence of which, a meeting of a 
few friends, among whom Mr. F. a zealous member 
of the Society or arts, and myself, were summoned 
to meet at my friend R’s house, last Thursday even¬ 
ing ; when, in answer to the several doubts and ob¬ 
jections suggested against the practicability of making 
the Negroes, copy-hold Bond-slaves, and against 
granting them any better conditions, and more legal 
protection , than what they were now permitted to 
enjoy, by reason of their brutish nature, and their aver¬ 
sion to labour, Mr. F. spoke as follows : 

I shall hot take up your timy in an useless discus¬ 
sion of what may be the specific difference between the 
capacities of white men and Negroes : they are bbth 
admitted to be of the human kind ; and both species 
have all the necessary abilities, of mind and body, suit¬ 
able to their being cu/tii ators of the soil which is to 
feed them; and both also are endowed with a sertse 
of feeling their natural wants, and of knowing how to 
supply them, when tools have been put into their hands, 
after being taught how to use them. 

If then, it should be asked, Why do labourers in 
Europe, who are freemen, work chqgrfully, without whips 
or drivers, for a daily pay, barely sufficient to feed, clothe, 
and lodge them? we may readily answer thus,—Because 
such poor fi ee people, having no property, nor other 

means 



means of subsisting than by their persp qg l labour, must 
either work or starve. But let any one -ake away 
their necessities by providing them with food, clothes, 
and lodging, and there will be an end of their appetite 
for labour : no more of it will be obtained from thetp 
otherwise than by compulsion, except it be to admi¬ 
nister to their animal pleasures. This is clearly exem¬ 
plified in the manners of enlisted soldiers; for such 
men, though formerly inured to labour, generally be¬ 
come indolent, as soon as they are clothed, lodged, 
and furnished with a certainty of daily pay and prov% 
sion; and then, the whip must be used to prevail on some 
of them to undergo the trifling labour of keeping their 
arms and their clothes clean. But, disband these same 
soldiers ; and, in a very short time, for the most part, 
they will return to the use of the hoe, the spade, or 
the plough; and cheerfully labour, ten or twelve hours 
a day, for less emoluments than they received in their 
indolent stations, as tNIdiers. 

We planters, b/providing our native and na¬ 
turalized Slaves with all the necessaries of life, 
have left them few or no natural wants, and conse¬ 
quently no natural incentives to labour; and therefore, 
of course, the Whip must be employed to compel them. 

Change the s)@&tem: make your Negroes copy-hold 
Bond-slaves, according to the Law's of old Eng¬ 
land ; give them lands nearly sufficient to feed and 
clothe them and their infant children; charge those lands 
with a reasonable rent ; allow them a competent time 
for their cultivation ; encourage them to work for you 
willingly, by paying them (besides the profits of their 
rented tenements) a reasonable “price for their 

labour. 
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Labour, whkA, t as you bought them, you have a 
right to exact, as exclusively yours. i 

Under this regulation, they will feel they have a 
comfortable estate, with a profitable employment, with 
properly, protection by law, and something like 
freedom, during their good behaviour, with a similar 
and certain provision for their posterity ; which .ad¬ 
vantages at least ninety-nine in the byfydred will be 
cautiously afraid of losing by torfeitureTOl those com¬ 
fortable rights, in rase of any gross!delinquency. 
H»r, the depravity ^ mankind is much more owing 
to the influence of iniquitous laws, and of bad ex¬ 
amples, than to any defect, or original corruption in 
human nature. By a very accurate account of convicts 
in England, it appears that the number of criminals 
annually condemned to the gallows, to transportation, 
or'temporary confinement, whipping, and hard labour, 
(even in the most corrupt and most populous part of 
the kingdom) does nor amount tcJ three in a thousand, 
of all the inhabitants of that district, or, we may say, 
not to one. in three hundred! —But, alas! what are 
the daily and annual proportions of heavy punish¬ 
ments in a plantation of three hundred Slaves, in this 
island ? and to what cause can the necessity of such 
punishkients be ascribed—but to our fjrrors, or igno¬ 
rance in the art of governing the labouring class, as 
we ought to do, by prudent and proper laws ? 
It has been often said, but without proof, that Ne¬ 
groes, from their indolent and brutish nature, would 
rather starve, than'Work for wages in money, m than 
cultivate a proportion of land sufficient, by its produce, 
to boy, or to furnfsh them with food and clothing* 

But 
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But an experiment has been tried whkh prove* the 
contrary. 

A planter offered a premium of two pence half¬ 
penny a-day, or a pistreen * per week, with the usual 
allowance to holers, of a dram with molasses, to any 
twenty-five of his Negroes, men and women, who 
would undertake to hole for canes, an acre per day, 
at about 961, holes, for each Negro, to the acre. The 
whole gang were ready to undertake it, but only 50 
of the volunteers were accepted, and many among 
them were those who, on much lighter occasions, had 
usually pleaded infirmity and inability. But the ground 
having been moist, they holed ,12 acres within six days, 
with great ease; having had an hour more or less every 
evening to spare; and the like experiment was repeated 
with the same success. More experiments, with such 
premiums, on weeding and deep hoeing, were made 
by task-work per acre, and all succeeded in like 
manner; their premiums being all punctually paid them 
in proportion to their performance. But afterwards, 
some of the same people being put (without premium) 
to weed, on a loose cultivated soil, in the common 
manner, IS Negroes did not do as much, in a given 
time, as 6 had performed of the like sort of work, a 
few days before, jvith the premium of the two pence 
half-penny. 

But these heterodox experiments did not pass with¬ 
out censure; such as, “ If the proper exertion of the 
Whip bad been employed, the same work might Have : 
been aso»pll done for nothing, as for the premium!” 

* A Spanish coin worth two bits, or about a shilling sterling. 
-W.D. 

However, 
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However, the plain answer to this censure, is that, by 
the last experiment, where 18 Negroes under the whip, 
did not do as much as’ 6, with the premium ; the 
planter was clearly convinced, that saving time, by 
doing in one day, as much as would otherwise require 
three days, was worth more than double the premium; 
the timely effects on vegetation being critical. And 
moreover it was remarkable, that during the operations 
under the premium, there were no pretended disorders, 
no crowding to the sick-house. But, according pa the 
vulgar mode of governing Negro slaves, they feel only 
the desponding fear of punishment, for doing less than 
they ought; without being sensible that the settled al¬ 
lowance of food and clothing is given, and should 
be accepted, as a reward for doing well; while, in 
task-work, the expectation of winning the reward, and 
the fear of losing it, have a double operation on their 
minds, to exert their endeavours. 

P. X. 


No. XIII. 

THE NINTH LETTER OF P. X 

The vulgar system perhaps the only one practicable 150 years ago. 
—Value of Slaves and land must be taken together, they being 
useless separately.—Expeace of present and proposed mode 
must be compared —Acre of good land in Karbadoes, duly cul¬ 
tivated, produces about 15/. curr. o. 10/ 14 j. 3d. sterl. perann. 
—Copyhold Slave may reasonably pay 3/. curr, of rent.—Esti¬ 
mates.—By present mode, maintenance of 300, Sjgvgs of" all 
ages, costs IJ 10/. curr. or 1231/. 6s. /d sterl. pelphn.—By 
proposed TvOde 128.7. 15*. curr. or g\6l. \Qs. 3d. sterl.— 
Saving 420/, 5s. curr, or 304/. 9s. 3d. sterl. per ann.-*-Be®des 

the 
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the expence of watchmen, and punctuality, and dispatch — 
Bond slaves must work for their own masters only.—By tins 
method ancient Slaves iu England were civilized. 

[Continuation of Mr. F's discourse.)) 

Now all that remains for me, is to lay before you a 
fair estimate of what a gang of Negroes costs us, under 
the present vulgar system (which, peihaps, was the 
only one that was practicable 150 years ago, with an 
untamed set of savages) and on the other hand, to ex- 
hibit what might be our expence, if we were to convei t 
our present native and naturalized Nigrols 
into Bond-slaves, with copyhold tenements, 
under such legal protection as the English 
copyhold Bond-slaves enjoyed ; they still con¬ 
tinuing to be the freehold property of their masters, 
and unalienably attached to the land, unless by for¬ 
feiture they should lose those valuable rights. . 

In order to which, 1 shall premise, that every planter 
in this colony, being obliged to secure a competent 
number of labouring Slaves for the cultivation of his 
land, the purchase or value of the land and its labour¬ 
ing Slaves must be taken together, as if they were 
one incorporated subject; since neither of them could 
be truly productive or profitable without the other. 
Therefore we shall only have to consider separately, 
What may be the present annual expence of maintain¬ 
ing a stock of Slaves, competent to the cultivation of 
an estate containing in the whole about twice as many 
acres as Slaves. And then, in the next place, to 
estin^pe What might be the expence of maintaining the 
same number of Slaves, if converted,,into copyhold 
i3pnd-slaves on the same estate, paying,, „a reasonable 
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rent for their tenements (the profits and produce 
whereof may be nearly sufficient to maintain them) 
and receiving at the same time, beside the profit of 
their tenements, reasonable wages for their daily labour 
in the service of their landlord. Let it be also pre¬ 
mised, that an acre of good land duly cultivated and 
planted with all the proper varieties in succession, for 
crops suited to the soil and situation in this climate, 
will produce on a moderate estimatiori to the value 
of 1 5l. curr. [10/. 14.?. 3d. sterl. 3 per annum. And 
that therefore, a landlord, who shall grant such good 
plantable and productive land to his copyhold Bond- 
slaves, may reasonably charge them at a rent of 3/. or 
one-fifth per acre of the value of its probable annual 
produce. And now, in order to form the comparison, 
let us state, that according to the present mode of go¬ 
verning Negroes, the annual expence to a planter of 
maintaining 300 Slaves of all ages and sexes, sick or 
well, able, superannuated, or infants, exclusive of the 
Negro-tax, but including medicines and medical attend¬ 
ance, cannot be estimated at less than about 5l. 14s. 
curr. [4-/. ls.5d. sterl.] per head, amounting in the 
whole to 1710/. curr. [1221/. 8s. 7 d. sterl.3 

Estimate for copyhold Bond-slaves. 

Then suppose the same 300 Negroes converted 
into copyhold Bondslaves , with certain copyhold te¬ 
nements pf land* at the rate of 3/. rent per acre on 
one hand; and on the other, receiving a reasonable 
compensation for their services to their landlords, ac¬ 
cording to their stations, ages^and abilities. 


Suppos* 
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5 “ Years wage*. 

£ S Currency. 

■ 2-3 * x. *. i. 

135 6'2i Suppose J25 men'and'•Women in first 
gang, including tradesmen, and head-men 
at 7; d. wages per day for each, for 260 
days in the year (4S days, besides Sun¬ 
days, &c. to be allowed them at sundry 
times in the year, not all at once ; but at 
seasonable times, and to a lew more or less 
at a time, for cultivating their copyholds 
of half an acre each Bond-slave) - - 1015 12 C 

75 25 Second gang, (or such as rank with 2d 

gang) of both sexes, at 5 pence per day 
each, for 276 days in the year, (32 days, 
being allowed in like manner, for cultivat¬ 
ing their copyholds of one-third of an acre, 
each ; being supposed to be young single 
persons without children) - - 431 5 O 

45 0 Third gang, or meat pickers, at one penny 

farthing per day, or a bit per week, for 52 
weeks, to be applied by their parents to their 
maintenance - - - 73 2 6 

18 9 Servants about house,garden,stable,dairy, 

poultry, and hogs, in constant, but light 
service,with some advantage of the kitchen, 
or the master’s table, and with leisure at 
proper times to cultivate their tenements of 
half an acre each, and wages at two bits 
or 15 pence per week, for 52 weeks - 58 10 O 

27 0 Children too young to work, to be main¬ 

tained and clothed by their parents, until 
they enter the meat picking gang - 0 0 0 

10 5 Suppose ten superannuated or past labour, 

entitled to no-wages ; but to subsist on the 
4 profits of their copyhold tenements, in cul¬ 
tivating of which, the charity of tb 
children, or kindred, should assist them; f 
but if any, as suppose four of these, should 

be 
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i - Yf?.r*'wag*s. 

g S Currency. 

£ 4 4 '- *• <(• 

be able to do sorije little offices, such as 
to be dry nurses, Sitting bi-asts, attending 
sheep, or calves; then to Ire allowed wages 
at I {bit per week - - - Q 15 o 

300 lOlg Amount of annual wages I5B3 5 O 

One hundred and one acres and a half 
at three pounds per acre, to be deducted 
from the annua! amount of wages - 304 10 0 

The neat expence of employing the- 

labour of 300 copyhold Hond-slaves - J283 15 O 

Which is less than the expence of the 
same number of Slaves, as now usually 
clothed and ted from the master’s stores, 
by - - ... * 426 5 O 

Expenceof 300 Slaves at 3/. 14s.each, ^1710 0 O 

Out of this saving of 426/. per annum, the planter 
may well afford to continue to bear the usual expcnce 
of medicines and attendance for his sick Slaves; be¬ 
side paying their wages when they work. In other 
respects, the comfort and general happiness of the 
Negroes, under this new condition, would render them 
continually anxious to preserve themselves in it, by 
their good behaviour. And it would soon be found, 
that, when every Boad-siave should have the care of 
his crops, growing on his own tenement, and of pre¬ 
serving them when saved, in his own little store-room; 
the master will be freed from the expence of keeping a 
number of faithless watchmen, in the vain attempt of 
defending fields of corn and other provisions, from the 
plundering, oftentimes, of the worthless gang, whom 

* That is, 304k 9s. 3d, sterl. saved. See in Appendix, Note 
marked, p. 124 . 


those 
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those provisions were intended to feed. Add to this, 
that hoeing, weeding, holing^ &c. when generally paid 
for by task-work, the cultivation of the estate will be. 
more punctually and expeditiously performed, at the 
smallest expence. For the Bond-slaves, not permitted 
to work for any one else than their own master, will 
take care never to lose their wages, by making blank 
days ; lest, by the failure of paying their rent, they 
should forfeit their tenements, and all these comfort¬ 
able rights- But why need I expatiate on a plan so 
plainly beneficial and infallible ? in as much as it is the 
same successful method, by which all the antient Slaves 
in the mother-country were reclaimed from brutal 
manners, to civilization. 

Here it is, on paper; and every gentleman may make 
his own observations, objections, or amendments to it. 
1 have, at present, no more to say. 

It v a„ then recommended, by all the company, to 
publish the plan ; and I undertook that charge ; when 

the rev. Mr.-begged he might have the honour of 

adding, a. a motto to Mr. F’s practical discourse, 

“ Omne tulit punclitm, qui viiscuit utile dvlci” 

1 am, &c. 

P. X. 


No. XIV. 

TJIE TENTH LETTER OF P. X. 

Doubts and difficulties cleared up.—Mr. W. ready to listen to 
farther explanations.—But Mr. D. would hear no more of “ such 
an absuid system ”—New come Englishman states his doubts 
-z-which are obviated.—Now, thrice as much land as necessary, 
in provisions,—because ill planted, and often?' stolen.—Saving 
evident to Accompt inti.—but mere saving not the only object. 

—Hoge 
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‘ffope of Reward, and Pear of legal Punishment, will probably' 
awaken sense of probity,—Barbarity of Greeks and Romans to 
Slaves.—To their reputedly uncivilized German Ancestors, Eng¬ 
lish owe humanizing legal gradations of Villenage,—What an ho¬ 
nour to the Mother-country to have been the first nation who re¬ 
linquished Slavery!—What an honour to Barbadoes, the Mother- 
colony of the W. Indies, to adopt the Mother-country’s mode 
of Slave-government!—Desirable that Tiial should be made, 
under legal authority—but that, while distinction of colour re¬ 
mains, it should not go beyond the rank of Copyhold Bondmen. 

SIR, 

About ten da)s after I gave you the argument and 
estimate of Mr. F. we had another summons to spend 
an evening at our friend R’s house, to clear up the 
difficulties and doubts which occurred to some of the 
gentlemen. Mr. W. notwithstanding his former op¬ 
position to the plan recommended by Mr. F. was can¬ 
did enough to attend, with three others of his particular 
fuends ; but Mr. D. could not be prevailed upon by 
him, to hearken any more to what he called “ such an 
absurd system.” 

After some general discourse, not material to relate, 
—I must confess, said Mr. 11. that, notwithstanding 
my bias in favour of freedom, according to the laws 
and customs of my native country , there appears to 
me something paradoxical in Mr. F„’s plan and esti¬ 
mate, comparing it with your estimated expence of 
maintaining Slaves in the common way : foi>example, 
by Mr. F’s estimate, a first gang labourer may earn 
annually, at a bit per day for 2GO days, 81. 2s. 6d. in 
cash ; and by the average neat value of the produce of 
his half acre tenement , 6/. more; together with the 
chance of his wife having, at least, one child in the 

third 
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third gang earning 'll. 2s. Gel. making in the whole 
151. 5s. [or 10/.. 17-?. 10 \d. sterl] per annum. And 
that a second gang labourer, without a child, may earn 
in like manner, 91. 1 5s. or, if she has a child in the 
third gang, 10/. I7i. Gd. [or 7/. 15.?. 4 \d. sterl.] and 
yet that the average expence, to the proprietor, upon 
the whole gang of three hundred Slaves, old and young, 
amounts to no more than 4/. 5s. 7 d. [or 2,1. 1.?. \ ld. 
sterl.] a head; while, according to the present mode of 
governing Slaves (which some planters seem to think 
the best) the average expence per head is stated va¬ 
riously from five to six pounds, without paying any 
money to the Slave himself; but supplying him with 
the necessary food, clothing, and working tools, such 
as hoes and bills, and with medicines and attendance 
when sick. 

But Mr. F. besides paying them in cash for every 
day they work on the plantation, makes this apparently 
great and generous allowance to the labouring 
Bond-slates, by granting about 101]- acres of good 
land (under a rent of six per cent, interest on its value 
at 50/. [or 35/. 14L 3d. sterl] per acre) in tene¬ 
ments, towards the support of 500 Negroes old and 
young; whereas from other planters, I understand, 
that 300 acres of good land would scarcely be suffi¬ 
cient (as planted, and reaped, and stored by the pro¬ 
prietors) to fnrnish 300 Negroes in families, with their 
allowance of corn, or ground provisions*, exclusive of 
all other expensive allowances of fish, salt, molasses, 

* This W. Indian term has been mistaken for grinded, provi¬ 
sions. But it means provisions raised on the ground, or on the 
spot, in contradistinction to those imported,—W. D. 


rum, 
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flirts* clothing, &c. Wherefore, I think, there must be 
Some error or miscomputation in one side or the other 1 
of these two accounts. > 

Sir, answered Mr. W. Mr. F. is speaang to 
planters , who (prejudices apart) understand him very 
well- All that we doubt of, is whether our Slaved 
would immediately be discreet enough to avail them¬ 
selves fully of the indulgence granted them, under this 
new mode, by their diligence and ceconomy, in cul¬ 
tivating their tenements, and in saving their crops. 

The truth is, that, although we plant much more 
ground than should be sufficient to produce provisions 
to feed our labouring Slaves, yet the Negroes, feeling 
that they have no direct property in those crops, and 
that we must buy more to supply them, if those crops 
fall short, the cultivation is negligently performed by 
them, and the produce is afterwards stolen by the Ne¬ 
gro, watchmen, or their confederates; so that we seldom 
reap a third part of what should be the natural and 
probable produce. But if we could depend on their 
diligence and ceconomy, in cultivating rented tene¬ 
ments, and carefully storing their crops, they .might 
undoubtedly be maintained better than they are, and 
at a much smaller expence than it costs us at present; 
not only by our wastingThree times as much land as 
might be necessary for that purpose, but also by our 
cultivating it with a reluctant gang, to our loss. 

But, said Mr. II, another observation occurs to me, 
.that wants explanation j which is, that as no planter 
doubts the truth of what Mr. F. has advanced, namely, 
that the annual produce of these half acre tenements 
should be worth, at a reasonable average, five times as 

much 
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much as the rent charged upon them, that is, that each 
half acre would pay thejSlavea clear income for his 
labour on it, of 6/. a year; though the quantity of 
labour spent on it did not amount altogether to above 
a sixth part of a year ; it should follow, that the whole 
year’s labour of one Slave, given with as willing a 
mind, as when employed for his own profit, should be 
sufficient to cultivate three acres to the same advan¬ 
tage j and consequently sufficient to produce to the 
value of 45/. Is this then the case, on every estate of 
300 Slaves, where first and second gangs make up 
about 200 workers ? And does every such estate pro¬ 
duce to the value of 8 or 9000/. gross, every year ? 

Certainly not, said Mr. W. though such fortunate 
events may happen in some such estates, under excel¬ 
lent managers, once in 30 or 40 years. But, though 
I do not object to Mr. F’s estimate of the probable 
profits made by raising provisions, niany kinds of 
which yield three, four, or more, crops in *a year, 
provided there was always a constant contiguous market 
for them; yet where there is not such a market, such 
species of cultivation cannot be extended generally to 
the great plantations, but they must raise crops for 
exportation j taking their enhance of market prices^' 
which the exporters cannot govern. I must acknow¬ 
ledge also, that under the present mode of governing 
Negroes, the only one which we have as yet generally 
experienced, I do not think we can possibly expect the 
same degree of exertion in their labour, as if they were 
to employ it in raising crops for their own profit. 
Therefore I heartily wish to see the experiment com¬ 
ic pletely 
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pletely made ; for that, and that only, could remove 
ail my doubts. 

You have given, said Mr. F. so- candid an 
opinion, that 1 think your doubts will not continue 
much longer. I apprehended that the allowance ol a 
daily pay in liftmey, added to the profits of the tene¬ 
ments, might have startled some people, as an extrava¬ 
gant allowance, and more than the maintenance of the 
Slaves costs us by the ol^ method; but I trust, that the 
saving appears too clearly in the estimates, to admit of 
a dispute with men versed in accounts. However, the 
were saving was not the only object which pleased the 
patrons of this system in the society : they knew that 
after men were hardened and degraded by frequent 
corpoiai punishments, their minds were too much 
debased to refrain from the commission of alluring 
crimes, merely to save a whipping ; and therefore 
those gentlemen were of opinion that some certain 
legal property, and the certain means of increasing it, 
for the future benefit of themselves, or their children, 
that is, by giving them the hopes of certain gain on 
one side, with the fear of being legally punished by 
pecuniary penalties, for misdemeanours, idleness, or 
crimes, on the other, wquld be a means of awakening 
in these poor, corrupted and dejected Slaves, a new 
sense of being honest , and of acquiring a character of 
probity, from the apprehension of having something to 
lose, if they were found to be otherwise. 

Here the rev. Mr.-observed, that when we 

look back into history, we are astonished to see, during 
the reign, as we may say, of philosophy, the unfeeling 

barbarity 
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barbarity of the Greeks and Romans, towards their 
Slaves : and that it was fr#m the Germans, whom, we 
have {Veen misled, by a great part of our Roman learn¬ 
ing, to consider as uncivilized barbarians; I say, from 
those our German or Saxon ancestors, jve as English¬ 
men, derived that wise and excellent mode of hu¬ 
manizing savage Slaves; by the legal gradations, first 
of villeins in gross, or mere chattels, such as our pre¬ 
sent Negro-slaves, and secondly, raising them to the 
state of villeins regardant, attached as freehold pro¬ 
perty to the soil ; and lastly, to the more important 
state of copy-hold bondmen, with tenements of land 
under certain rents , and bound to pay them by their 
services !—What an honour was it, to our British an¬ 
cestors, to have been the first nation in Europe, who, 
by excelling all their neighbours in humanity, increased 
the population of our Mother-country, to such a de¬ 
gree, even 200 years ago, as enabled them, without 
loss, to have relinquished entirely their personal domi¬ 
nion over their copy-hold tenants; contenting themselves 
with little mere than suit of court, and their pecuniary 
rents alone! And what an honour will it be to 
Barbadoes, the Mother of the British West 
India colonies, if the humane mode of governing 
Slaves, according to the model of our Mother-country, 
should now be adopted he?c ! 

As I have said before, answered Mr. W. I wish 
heartily to see the experiment tried, by volunteers, 
under some legal authority; but I hope, while 
any distinction of colour remains, we shall never carry 
it farther than to the third degree towards emancipa¬ 
te 2 tion; 
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lion ; that is, as Mr. F. has defined it, to the rank of 

copy-hold bondmen { 

We all concluded in this opinion, and soon after 
broke up. I am, &c. 

P.X. 

No. XV. 

THE ELEVENTH LETTER OF P.X. 

Mr, D. thinks better of proposed plan.—Mr. L. breaks silence by 
quoting Capt. Gulliver, &c*L-Boundaries of Copy-bold lots of 
land still visible in England.—(Economical reasons for propor¬ 
tioning wages of different gangs.—If plantations should be over¬ 
stocked with Slaves, Proprietors might let them emigrate gratis. 
—Labourers will be wanted in neighbourhood for 200 years.-— 
Refractory or criminal Copy-holders would forfeit tenements, 
becom# Villeins in Gross, liable to be whipped, sold, or shipped 
ofl, as now .—In every Manor, succession to Copy-holds to be 
settled by Laws confining it to Children by Wives within the 
Manor or Plantation—if no heirs, tenements to revert to Land¬ 
lord.—Copy-holders to find their own tools. 

SIR, 

Mr. F. and myself went, the beginning of last week, 

to attend a meeting at the rev. Mr. -’s house, by 

particular desire ; where we met several other gentle¬ 
men, among whom we were not .displeased to find 
Mr. D. together with his friends L. and W. 

In a short time after we entered, Mr. D. with un¬ 
usual complaisance, addressing himself to Mr. F. said— 
S. our friend C. having explained to me several parts of 
your humane plan, as copied from the old English 
Slave-laws which, however, from my total ignorance 
of the obsolete laws of England (as I never had been 
there, nor had heard any thing of such laws in North 

America, 
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America, where I was educated) I could not bring 
myself immediately to believe, that such laws had ever 
really existed, except in the Utopian schemes of inge¬ 
nious and fanciful fabulists, such as old Plato, Sir 
Thomas More, and the like. 

Nor I neither, (said Mr. L. who#as generally a 
silent member, at our former meetings) though 1 never 
actually read any of them, except Gulliver’s Travels, 
Jacques Massey, Robinsgn Crusoe, and Tristram 
Shandy; which last, in mf opinion, is the best of 
them all. 

But resumed Mr. D. your friend C. told me, that 
all those things, which your society have set forth, 
about copy-hold Bond-slaves, are so true, that the 
dividing marks of their acre and half-acre shares, are 
still as plain to be seen on the ground, all over Eng¬ 
land, as if they were drawn in black lines upon paper; 
and that he himself has seven such little Bond-slave 
shares, annexed to a farm, which he inherits from his 
grandfather ; and he also explained to me, that the 
allowance in your plan, of a bit curr. or about 6d. 

sterl.] per week, to children in the meat picking gang, 
was intended as an encouragement to the mothers, to 
be more careful in raising their children, and to put 
them under early discipline, in this subordinate service, 
as soon as possible ; and that in the next place, the 
established provision for the second gang, was to make 
it an invitation both to the parents and their children, 
to get them advanced into if, as soon as they should be 
judged fit for handling a hoe; and, in like manner, it 
was intended, that the superior emoluments of the first 
gang, should operate as an allurement to the second 

gang 
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gang to enter it, as soon as they could show themselves 
capable of deserving it. And he observed, that con¬ 
sidering the several operations in the plantation, would 
be reduced, as much as possible, to task-work, by the 
day, by the hour, and by measure ; the fear of being 
degraded from'the first gang, or of paying pecuniary 
penalties , for failing to acquit themselves in their tasks, 
would have, in all cases, the most desirable effects in 
favour of the planter. 

But two doubts, continued Mr. D. still hang upon 
my mind : first, supposing this system, of copy-hold 
Bond-slaves, should prove so favourable to the increase 
of the Negroes, as that we might be overstocked in a 
few years, beyond our power of furnishing lauds to 
feed them, and of finding profitable employment 
for them ; what are we then to do ? Or secondly, 
supposing that after settling them on their copy-hold 
shares of land, and accustoming them besides to pecu¬ 
niary payments for their labour, they should, some 
how or other, turn refractory, under such great indul¬ 
gence 1 How should we then be able to bring them 
back again to our old mode ? 

In answer to your first question, said Mr. F. I be¬ 
lieve no one disputes the advantages that would arise 
to us, if we were enabled by an increase of our Negroes, 
to cultivate our lands with twice the present quantity 
of labour, provided those labourers were attached to 
our interest, as well as their own ; by finding that a 
faithful discharge of their duty, gave them a permanent 
and legal title to their proportioned shares of the soil. 
But if, in the course of fifty yearwe should happily 
be overstocked j we could then well afford to let our 

super- 
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supernumeraries emigrate gratis ; and there are islands 
enough in the neighbourhood, where labourers will be 
wanted for two centuries to come. And to your second 
question ; you will recollect that the proposition, in 
the Society’s minutes, was, “ that in every manor, 
there should be a court emergent on all occasions, for 
trial of delinquencies of all sorts, and that the refrac¬ 
tory and criminal copy-hold Bondslaves would forfeit 
their tenements, and their privileged rank of villeins 
regardant, and be reduced ’to villeins in gross, to 
be subject to arbitrary corporal punishments, to be sold, 
and to be shipped off, at the pleasure of the owner, 
as our Negroes are now. bo that it does not appear 
to me, that we run any risk whatever, in making the 
experiment, by giving such copy-hold tenements to all 
our well deserving Negroes; and to all in general, 
when they appear to be worthy of that favour. In 
every manor ,, likewise, the mode of succession of the 
children to the copy-holds of the parents, will be settled 
by laws ; that is, the shares of the men must go to the 
children by their wives in the plantation, or to the next 
of kin by their female relations in the plantation 5 for 
no part of the succession must go out of the planta¬ 
tion, to the issue of any foreign wife; which restriction 
will induce the men to have wives in their own planta¬ 
tion, And no Bond-slave must have more than the 
share of half an acre, by the general laws (great merit 
may be rewarded by special indulgence) and in case of 
no such heirs within the plantation, then such tene¬ 
ments, for lack of heirs, fall in to the plantation land¬ 
lord, or owner of the manor; to be regranted accord¬ 
ing to his discretion^ So that with these and sundry 

other 
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Other ceconomical laws, such as the copy-hold Bond- 
slaves being bound to find all their own tools, viz. 
hoes, bills, &c. every probable case to keep their go¬ 
vernment within just and reasonable bounds, may be 
•provided for. 

r.x. 

No. XVI. 

THE TWELFTH LETTER OF P. X. 

The rev. Mr.-remarks, that, under proposed plan. Clergy 

may instruct Slaves in Christianity, without incurring sarcasms 
of sensible Blacks,—Slaves like Epictetus not to be expected, 
under (.resent laws.—Negroes copy morals of Whites.—Great 
proportion of good men in Barhadoes ;—-but Laws founded in 
ignorance, and sanctioned by custom,—which reconciles the 
humane to cruelty,—and makes men of learning act like 
savages.—New Negroes generally honest ; but soon become 
Thieves and Liars,— the fruit of bad laws and customs.—Under 
good laws. Slaves would be better off than Servants.—Origin 
of the saying “ Service is no inheritance.”—Villeins regardent 
too precipitately freed.—Hence poor-rate and vagrancy.— Bar- 
ladoes the Mother-colony, in British'W. Indies, should not be 
the last to reform abuses ;—but should, imitate Mother-country, 
and be “ a light to lighten the Gentiles." 

[Continuation, j] 

Allow me, said the rev. Mr. - , to observe upon 

what, I think, might be a most happy consequence of 
these regulations ; namely, that we may then, confi¬ 
dently and efficaciously, undertake to instruct Negro- 
slaves in the Christian religion, by the institutes of the 
Catechism, without incurring the sarcastic retort, as 
given by the old Negro Christian at the college, who 
said, “ He could never repeat hj| duty towards his 
neighbour, when he fcjjought of white man.” For, 

though 



though such a Slave as Epictetus could have said 
that part of our Catechism with divine sincerity, not¬ 
withstanding he served a most unfeeling master, and 
under the most profligate government that ever ex¬ 
isted ; nevertheless, under our present Negro-laws, 
we are not to expect to find such luminaries among 
our Barbadian Staves ; who, for want of book-team- 
ing, can only copy their morals from the practices of 
their white superiors ! This indeed alludes to a 
subject very delicate to touch upon ; but, as a moral 
physician, my professional duly calls upon me to 
explain myself. 

I hope, I am justified in saying, that in this com¬ 
munity, we have a great majority of good men, who 
would not deliberately, or knowingly, commit or coun¬ 
tenance the commission of iniquitous actions; al¬ 
though such iniquities are daily practised, under the 
cover of laws, seemingly founded in ignorance, and 
sanctioned by the authority of uncontrouled custom ! 
But if such things are !—to what cause can our ac¬ 
quiescence be attributed ? Shall we say, that habit 
is capable of reconciling, in some degree, the greatest 
contrarieties ; and that the mixture of good and evil, 
like that of acid and alkali, after a short conten¬ 
tious fermentation, subsides and becomes finally a 
vapid and nauseous neutral ? That generous minds, 
corrupted by evil examples, may forget their honesty, 
that our humanity by habitude of feeling unlimited 
power over and among Slaves, becomes reconciled to 
cruelty and oppression ; and that men, even of learned 
education, under such habitudes, may come by degrees 
to act like stupid and illiterateyfiavages ? Is it not no¬ 
torious, 
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torious, that newly imported Africans, under twenty 
years old, come here generally honest, faithful, and 
lovers of truth ? But before they are seven years in the 
island, is it not twenty to one that they will be thieves, 
/deceitful, and incorrigible liars ? Can this change of 
principle be imputed to any other causes than to the 
influence of injudicious laws, and of customs resulting 
from this ill-assorted mixture of unbounded freedom 
on one side, and unprotected Slavery on the other ? 

Where humane and equitable laws prevail, Slave 
and Servant will be almovSt synonymous terms, di¬ 
stinguishable only by the annexed conditions of tem¬ 
porary or perpetual; under which conditions, the last 
would often be the most happy. For now, in England, 
the temporary servants lament proverbially that service 
is no inheritance ; which proverb probably took its rise 
from the time when the enfranchised Bond-slaves had 
begun to feel themselves poor freemen, after the alien¬ 
ation of their copyhold tenements. And here, by the 
way, we may observe, that as much as we commend 
the policy and humanity of our ancestors, in the insti¬ 
tution of copyhold Bond-servants, we cannot avoid 
remarking their improvidence by being too precipitate 
in the enfranchisement of villeins regardent, 
and in permitting, for a trifling fine, the alienation of 
their copyholds, to wealthy or independent freemen; 
the evil consequence of which, by the increase of 
poverty and idleness, is felt at this day in the enormous 
burden of the poor’s rates, and the increase of worthless 
vagrants all over the kingdom. 

But to return to what more immediately concerns 
ourselves : Barbadoe||s, without dispute, the Mother 

of 
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of all these British colonies in the West; let us not be 
the last among them to reform, what is now become 
so obnoxious to the feelings of our Mother country; 
let us therefore, without farther delay, follow the steps 
of our Saxon ancestors, and be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, to the honour of the country we are 
sprung from ! This is, and shall be, my repeated ex¬ 
hortation. 

This conclusion of the rev. gentleman met the 
hearty concurrence of all the company ; the conversa¬ 
tion took another turn, and we departed. I am, &c. 

P. X. 


No. XVII. 

A POSTSCRIPT TO TIIE LETTER^ OF P. X. 

Proposed plan now executing on a capital plantation in Barbados. 
—It .» completion requires legal authority. —By-laws : 1st. Day’s 
work to U- ten hours.—2d. Labourer to be paid for every hour 
beyond ten, and to forfeit for every hour under ten.— 3d Wages 
of the first gang a bit, or Gd. stcrl. a day ; of second. Ad. sterl. 
—4th. Labourer sick, or working for himself, to have no wages. 
■—5th. Labourer forfeits two days’ wages, for every day’s cause¬ 
less absence from plantation.—O'th. Watchmen to have wages, 
and to pay for what is stolen.—7th. On entering first and second 
gangs, proprietor finds hoe, but the labourer ever after.—8th. 
Book-keeper to give out valuable tools, to be returned or paid 
for.—ptb. Holers, kc. to have dram or money at option.— 
loth. Work to be reduced to task work.— 1 1th. Proprietor to 
provide sick-house, with apartments fot sexes, and the best me¬ 
dicines.—12th. Offences, disputes, Ike. to be settled, as hereto¬ 
fore, by’Negro-court. 

The mode of governing Negro-labourers, according 
to the plan proposed by Mr. % in the foregoing let¬ 
ters. 
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tcrs, is now carrying into execution on a capital planta* 
tiun, as far as it can be done at present; but to make 
it complete in all its parts, requires some higher legal 
or legislative authority, than merely the good intentions 
of the proprietor. The following is a copy of local 
laws, as entered in the Court-roll of the tenants and 
tenements, in the proposed manor of W. situated and 
being in the parishes of X. Y. and Z *, in the colony 
of Barbadoes, 1789. 

1st. A day’s work must be ten hours actual work ; 
that is, six hours before dinner, and four hours after 
noon. 

2d. When a labourer works more thall ten hours 
for the proprietor, he or she will be allowed a tenth' 
part more of the daily wages, for every hour he or 
she shall wJht over and above ten hours, when so re¬ 
quired, whether by day or by night. And every 
labourer must forfeit a tenth part of their daily wages, 
for every hour they are absent or deficient in their 
day’s work. 

9d. Wages of a first gang labourer, for a day of ten 
hours, one bit f, or thirty farthings [sixpence sterl.J : 
wages of a second gang labourer, for the same time, 
two-thirds of a bit, or twenty farthings. 

4th. If a labourer, male or female, is absent from 

* Meaning no doubt the parishes of St.John, St. Philip and 
St. George, in which Mr. Steele’s three plantations were situated. 
--W. D. 

f When Mr. Steele wrote, a bit would purchase from 3 or 4 
to 14 or if) pints of corn ; very sufficient pay, in addition to the 
profits of the lots of land mentioned at page 1 '20 above. But corn 
itself would no doubt be a better standard of wages than money. 
—W. D. 


the 
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rhe work by sickness, or when working by permission 
in their own ground, as part of the stipulated number 
of days allowed them for that purpose, they will be 
allowed no wages during such absence. 

.5th. But if any labourer or labourers arc absent 
from the plantation work, and cannot prove by good 
evidence, that they were nevertheless in the plantation 
(as mentioned in No. 4.) such absentee shall be fined 
in the value of two days’ wages, for each and every 
working day of such absence out of the plantation. 

(Jth. Watchmen who are employed as such, without 
other labour, shall be allowed the price of a day’s 
labour, fomevery 24 hours of watching, or of six days’ 
labour for a whole week ; but they must be strictly 
accountable, and must pay for any plundering or tres¬ 
pass committed upon the charge under their care, ac¬ 
cording to a fair estimate of such damage. 

7th. When a young person first enters into the se¬ 
cond gang, the proprietor will furnish each such person 
with a proper hoc ; but ever after, while they continue 
in that gang, they must provide those tools at their 
own cost. 

But when a second gang labourer enters the first 
gang, the proprietor will make such labourer a gift 
of a first gang hoe ; and ever after, said first gang 
labourers must provide such tools at their own expence. 

Sth. Other tools, such as bills, picks, crows, &c. 
will be given out, day by day, as occasion may require, 
and must be carefully returned to the store-keeper or 
book-keeper ; or paid for by the person or persons who 
fail to return them. 

9th. When labourers are holing for canes, or basket- 

carriers 
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carriers are moulding penns, or carrying out dung to 
cane-holes, they shall be allowed the usual dram and 
molasses, or the equivalent in money, from the plan¬ 
tation, at their option. 

10th. All sorts of work are, by observation and esti¬ 
mation, to be reduced to equitable task-work. 

11th. An ample sick-house, or infirmary, with se¬ 
parate apartments for the sexes, with medicines from 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and medical attendance, are, to be 
provided at the charge of the proprietor. 

12th. All delinquencies, offences, disorderly beha¬ 
viour, disobedience of proprietors’, or of his officers’ 
legal orders; disputes or injuries between tie Negroes, 
among themselves, and crimes of any sort not specified 
in the foregoing laws, will be inquired into, adjudged, 
sentenced, and executed, as heretofore, by the Negro- 
court ; either by pecuniary fines, or by corporal punish¬ 
ment, or by banishment and forfeiture of delinquent’s 
tenements. 

*** Time and experience may render it necessary 
to improve these few laws, by additions or amendments. 


No. XVIII. 
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No. XVIII. 

QUERIES FROM IIIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR PARRY 

ANSWF.KED BY 

[JOSHUA STEELE, Eso.] 

A PLANTER OF 1068 ACRES IN THE PARISHES OF 
ST. JOHN, ST. PHILIP AND ST. GEORGE, IN THE 
ISLAND OF BARBADOES. 

FROM PAPERS* RECEIVED SINCE THE DATE OP 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR TRADE 

[[commoajy called the Privy Council’s Report]] 

* This little collection of pieces of evidence having been printed 
above three months after the Privy Council’s Report,in a very thin 
folio of only thirteen sheets, has, I believe, gone long ago, ad 
vicum. vendentcm thus et odores. I do not know that it has ever 
been noticed, or quoted by any one but myself j under the name 
of the Supplement to the Privy Council’s Report. And thus the 
evidence of Mr. Steele, though far more full, close and explicit 
than any on the \V. Indian Slave-system, has been almost entirely 
overlooked. It is the more valuable, as having come from a gen- 
tleman who was the only witness, except the rev. Mr. Ramsay, 
who had previously studied the subject, for many years, in the JV. 
Indies, with a view to submit to Government, or to the Public, the 
restdt of his observations and inquiries. That Mr. Steele was the 
author, appears, among other proofs, from its being said in the last 
answer but one, that the plantation mentioned by I.igon (Hist, 
of Barbadoes, p. 22) “now makes part of the land in possession 
of this respondent.” That plantation formerly belonged to Gov. 
Kendal, and still bears his name. It was for above forty years in 
the possession of Mr. Steele > and from it he dates his letter to me. 
—The insertion of his very valuable evidence, will not only con- 
tribute to its preservation; but will complete a collection of all 
Lis papers on the We9t Indian Slavery, as far as they are known 
to me.—W. D. 

ON 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TRADE TO AFRICA, AND 
PARTICULARLY THE TRADE IN SLAVES. 

(Ordered to be printed, 24th June 1789.) 
FIRST SET OF QUERIES. 

* 

.Master’s power undefined by law, unlimited in Practice,—sup- 
potted by colonial statutes repugnant to Laws of England.— 
Negroes have no legal piotection; because their evidence not 
taken against Whiles,—arbitral ily corrected by Masters, Over¬ 
seers, and Underlings,—corrected by Magistrates, as far as thirty- 
nine lashes,—tiied for capital crimes, by two justices, and three 
freeholders.—Contemptible penalties for Murdering them al¬ 
ways evaded.—Minders and cruelties often committed on them; 
•—but respondent never knew punishment follow.—No Law 
for feeding Slaves; but some allow them food and land,— 
others, part of their time.—They are sufficiently lodged.—The 
Law for clothing them ill obsened.—Feeding and clothing 
a Slave, about 5/. Ids. curr. or 41. is. 5cl. sterl. a year.—Holing 
per acre, double the price of day-labour.—Slaves have Sunday, 
and occasionally Sat. afternoon, to work oil their bits ofland.— 
Laws deny them instruction,-—three Laws prohibit their hear¬ 
ing Quakers.—Negroes not subject to peculiar diseases,—Diet 
too generally vegetable for labourers—too little salt and fish 
(often bad) came worms and dirt-eating.—Law recites that 
some Slaves are ill fed,—ordains, after a criminal Slave is 
hanged, an inquiry whether he was properly fed !—Both Whites 
and Blacks apt to drink too much rum.—Interest in some, ope¬ 
rates as humanity in others.—Doctors paid 5s. curr. or <8s. yd. 
sterl. a year, per Negro.—Some Planters import the best medi¬ 
cines,—Slaves past labour often turned adrift.—Negroes live 
long as Whites.—Instances of their longevity—Climate salu¬ 
brious.—Negresses generally decent in contubernal connections, 
—not men : they imitate White servants,—whose lascivious¬ 
ness, with severity, bad fare, &c. impede natural increase.-- 
Domestic Slaves, and Field-slaves of Overseers, Ten-acre-men, 
&<3. generally prolific;—but not Field-slaves on estates of 
Absentees, and why.— Instances of decrease,—and of increase, 

by 
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by taking whip* from White servants, kc. —Hence produce 
tripled—Baptism of Negroes discouraged,—Barbadoes College 
was very beneficial; bht has been long suspended.—Its estate 
very valuable.;—No Missionaries sent to Barbadoes.—Before 
Negroes can be instructed, bad Laws must be abrogated i for 
they imitate base Whites,—Some Negroes, both Free and Slaves, 
are Christians, and many of great probity,—believe in God, and 
Future State.—Iniquitous Laws destioy their morals.—Propor¬ 
tion of sexes.—Prices of men and women.—Hurricanes have 
fertilized soil.—New Negroes of little use, till 2, 3 or more 
years’ seasoning.-—As Negroes hare decreased, so have crops.— 
Barbadoes chiefly produces Sugar, Cotton, and Provisions.— 
Mode of cultivating Canes and Cotton.—Crops from three thou¬ 
sand to nine hundred ft Sugar per acre.—On eighty acres, the 
firstroay c)ear>3200/ curr. or 22851. 14s 3d sterl. the second will 
lose.—Holing, for 7 or 8 months yearly, very laborious,—also 
dunging, under the whip,—subject them to diseases.—In crop, 
motijiiabour, but more food.—W. Itjdies might be cultivated by 
Negroes, gradually freed and paid wages;—also by Whites, not 
spoiled by supremacy over Blacks, nor by debauchery.—Cotton 
wants hardly one-sixth of the labour for Canes,—wants little 
\ manure—may be dunged with wheel-barrow, which could not 
go over cane-holes.—Oxen used for manure and*draught,—also, 
■horses, but seldom now, for want of American grain.—Cattle- 
labour might be extended,—would much abridge human la¬ 
bour,—but men bigoted to old customs —Planting Canes with 
plough, would save from 43 to 50r. sterl. per acre for hand¬ 
ling.—Hoe-plough would weed better than hand-hoe.™ 
Dtmg might then be put out with wheel-barrow,—and not on 
‘{Haves’ heads,—which they justly abhor, as causing ruptures. 


Qoeby 1. What is the legal'power which Masters 
have over their Slaves in Barbadoes ?—Answer 1. The 
general power which a Master exercises, and permits 
to be exercised over his Slaves, is rather by implica¬ 
tion (from Slaves being bought as chattels, in the same 
banner as horses, or other beasts) than by any positive 

t law 
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law defining what the power of a master shall be, in 
this island; but,by practice it appears to be unlimited, 
and that practice is supported indirectly by statutes 
made in the colony, repugnant to the laws of England. 
—And first, by stat. No. 82, clause 19th. “If any 
Slave, under punishment by his Master, or his order, 
shall suffer in life or member, no person shall be liable 
to any fine for the same.” Hereby an unlimited 
power of maiming or hilling is frequently exercised by 
white servants, who are always understood * as acting 
under orders. 

Q. 2. What is the protection granted by law to 
Slaves in Barbadocs ?— A, 2. Effectually none; for in 
stat. No. 148, intituled, “An Actio keep inviolate 
and preserve the freedom of Elections,” claule 8th 
seems t© step a little out of its way to declare that “no 
person whatsoever shall be admitted an evidence, in 
any case whatsoever, whose original extraction shall be 
proved to have been from a Negro, except only on the 
trial of Negroes, or other Slaves whereby the Slave 
is not only unprotected from the injuries he may suffer 
from his master, or the white seivants under his 
master, but is also exposed to all cruelties, frauds, 
robbery, or murder, which he may. suffer from any 
othe? white ruffian, v,’ho commits the crime only in the 
presence of Negroes, or their descendants, when there 
is no white evidence in'sight; Negroes or their descen¬ 
dants, whether free or Slaves, being evidence in no 
case whatsoever, against white men. 

* That is, “understood” by the white servants themselves, Or 
according to their construction of the law. See pages 49 and 50 
foregoing—W. D. ' f 

Q. 3. For 
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Q. 3. For what offences are they subject to their 
master’s correction; for what are they amenable to the 
established jurisdiction of tfie island; and in what 
manner are they tried ?— A. 3. Liable to their master’s 
correction, for every thing for which the master, or the 
overseer, or inferior white servants, as his representa¬ 
tives, may think proper to punish them ; and for all 
offences against any white person, who lays his com¬ 
plaint before a magistrate, against which accusation 
(whether true or false) the Slave, without white evi¬ 
dence, can make no defence, the' magistrate, at his 
discretion, can order him thiity-nine lashes by the 
constable, with a heavy thong-whip, which is more 
than sufficient, in many constitutions, to send him out 
of the world with a locked jaw, a convulsion commonly 
excited by great pain, in this 'climate.—For theft, 
murder, or wounding, if Slaves are publicly accused, 
they are tried by stat. 82, clause 12th, viz. “ When 
any heinous crimes, as murder, burglary, rape, burn¬ 
ing of houses or canes, and stealing, wilfully killing or 
maiming of cattle, of or above the value of twelve 
pence, or the like, is committed or attempted by a 
Slave, the criminal being apprehended, or brought 
before a justice, shall be sent to gaol, or security taken 
for his forth-coming ; and such justice shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, join with him the next jus¬ 
tice, and they shall, by their precept, summon three 
able freeholders, nearest the place where the fact 
was committed $ and these five persons shall hear and 
examine all evidence, &c. the freeholders being first 
sworn by the justices; and if upon proof, or violent 
circumstances, they find the Slave guilty, they shall 

l 2 give 



give sentence of death; and the said justices shall 
forth^'itlvby their warrant, cause execution to be done 
upon such Slave, by some Negro to be pressed for that 
purpose by any constable.” 

*Q. 4. To what penalties are their masters, or those 
who act under them, subject, if they transgress the 
laws made for the protection of Negro-slaves, or in any 
respect exercise acts of cruelty towards them; and 
to what court are they, in such cases, amenable ?— 
A. 4. The latter part of clause 19th, in stat. S2, above 
quoted, says, “ But if any man shall wantonly or cruelly 
kill his own Slave, he shall pay into the treasury fifteen 
pounds, [sterling] &c. recoverable in any court of 
record.” But these contemptible penalties.me, in all 
cases, evaded by the law which makes Negroes tf Evi¬ 
dence in no case whatsoever, against any white person 
whatsoever.” Murders, and other cruelties, are fre¬ 
quently committed on Negroes or Mulattoes ; but no 
prosecution on that account has been heard of, during 
eight years of the residence of this respondent. 

Q- ~ r >' Are Negro-slaves fed at their master’s ex¬ 
pence, or by their own labour; and, when fed by their 
masters, with what are they fed, and in what quanti¬ 
ties ?— A. 5. There is no law in Barbadoes directing 
a master to feed his Slave, and consequently no law 
directing how and with what species, or in what quan- 
tity, they shall be allowed; not is there any law to 
compel or direct any allowance of land to the Slave, 
or any time legally reserved for the Slave to cultivate 
a bit of land, if such land were allowed him; but.it i$, 
however, customary in almost all plantations, to allow 
thent jsome vegetable food, such as Guinep or JUidian 



com, from six to twelve pints per week, sometimes 
yams, eddoes, pigeon-peas, plantains* &c. aftd* tbtee or 
four times in the year, some salt fish or herrings, at 
the will of the master; and also customary to allow 
them Sundays, Christmas, and Good Friday, and a day 
after each of the three great festivals, Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsunday; at which times they may cultivate 
such bits of ground as most masters of plantations, at 
their'pleasure, allow them, for and towards their main¬ 
tenance ; but as these allowances are neither sanctioned 
by positive laws, nor enforced by general custom, so it 
happens, that many proprietors of Slaves, some with 
land, and some without an acre, neither feed, nor 
clothe, nor allow them any thing, except a portion of 
their time, to help themselves as they can, either by 
plunder, or by working on Sundays and holidays, for 
any one that will pay them; though in plantations, 
and especially in the larger ones, it is usual to allow 
each adult Negro a bit of ground, from four to ten 
perches each, and sometimes up to a quarter of an acre; 
but such generosity is rare, except in the larger plan¬ 
tations that are understocked with Slaves, and where 
the good sense of a resident owner directs his humanity. 

Q. 6. Are they clothed, lodged, and secured against 
the. inclemencies of the seasons ?—State the law and 
the practice.— A. 6. There is no law for lodging 
them ; but by voluntary custom, the masters generally 
allow them to build little cottages for that purpose,and 
give them some assistance with materials; 60 that, 
upon the whole, they are sufficiently lodged in planta¬ 
tions. In. stat. No. 82, clause 6th, it is declared 
“ That ail Slaves shall have clothes once a year, that 
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is, drawers and caps for the men, and petticoats and 
caps for the women, upon pain of forfeiting five shil¬ 
lings for each Slave not clothed, one-third to the infor¬ 
mer and the remainder to the poor of the parish.” 
But it is notorious that many small planters, and Slave 
owners, without land, as well as some greater proprie¬ 
tors, seldom, and some never, give their Slaves any 
clothing; while, for the most part, in the greater plan¬ 
tations, they are regularly clothed (three or four times 
more in value than as prescribed by the law) yet by the 
operation of the disqualifying clause, in the election 
statute above cited, in Ans. 2, no Slave can convict 
his master, or the overseer, of this offence, or of any 
other; and, without the evidence of the Slave, no other 
person can prove the negative, namely, that the master 
did not clothe him, or allow him some equivalent for 
that purpose. 

Q. 7. What is the annual expence of the mainte¬ 
nance of a Negro man, woman, and child, at different 
ages respectively ? Have they any portions of land 
assigned to them for the foregoing purpose?—State the 
law and the practice.— A. 7- Without going into a 
tedious minuteness in distinguishing ages and sizes, we 
hope it may be sufficient to answer this quciy, by say¬ 
ing that the feeding and clothing, &c. of Negroes, at 
an average, men, women, and children, cannot be less 
(to a proprietor who does properly and ceconomically 
feed, clothe, and allow medicinal care and assistance 
when they want it) than three pence three farthings a 
head per day, or about five pounds fourteen shillings 
[ 4/1. ls.5d. sterl.(] per annum; but it is uotosjous, from 
common fame, as aforesaid, that many proprietors do 

not 
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not give them any certain or regular and sufficient, 
allowance of food and clothing ; but they are usually 
allowed some small portions of land. (See Answer 5.) 

Q. 8. Are many Negroes usually let out to hire ; in 
what numbers, and on what conditions ?— A. 8. Many 
people who have little or no land, and yet are possessed 
of, a number of Slaves, more than their land can em¬ 
ploy or maintain, most usually hire out their gangs to 
hole land for canes, in plantations understocked with 
Slaves, at a price which, by the general decrease of 
Slaves in sugar plantations, is more than double the 
ordinary price of day-labour. For the usual price by 
the day, is from seven pence half-penny to ten pence, 
[curr.] with the ordinary allowance of food, i. e. from 
a pint and a half to two pints of corn, computed at 
a penny per pint, and sometimes (according to their 
work) a dram with molasses, which makes the average 
hire in money and in food, amount to from eleven 
pence to thirteen pence half-penny per day. But a 
number of Slaves, at a medium between twenty-five 
and thirty-two Negroes, that is, twenty-eight and a 
half Negroes, are fully sufficient to hole for an acre of 
canes in one day, at a medium of 4-.| feet square, or 
about 2,411 As holes per statute acre; consequently 
the Negroes hired to hole at sixty shillings [42s. 
I0±d. sterl.] per acre, earn for their owner [2 s 1 ±d. 
curr. each, or] more than double the medium price of 
day-labour, including the douceur of a dram of rum, 
and mclasses every day, worth about three halfpence 
more than the medium. 

Q. 9. Are any days, or hours in days, set apart in 
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which the Slaves may labour for tnemselves ? — State 
the law and, the practice.— A. 9. The law is silent on, 
this heady, but the labouring plantation Slaves are cus¬ 
tomarily indulged to dispose of themselves on Sun¬ 
days, or a great part of Sunday, provided they be not 
stationed as watchmen, or are cattle-keepers ; and in 
planting time, they are occasionally indulged with Sa¬ 
turday afternoon to plant their own bit of ground. 
But as the laws arc very peremptory in preventing 
thgtn from being perverted, by being instructed in 
moral or religious duties, since there are no less than 
three statutes (No. C4, 69, and 7l) to prevent their 
going to Quaker's meetings, or hearing their dis¬ 
courses; and, as these laws continue in force, therefore 
they can legally do nothing else on Sundays, but either 
to sleep or to work ; their playing and dancing on Sun¬ 
day! being equally forbidden. ,■ 

Note upon the several Answers, 5, 6, 7> iml 0 .—Barbadoes 
stat. No. 82, clause 15, piovides that, after a Negro slave is hanged 
for any crime, the sum of 25/. [sierl.] and no more, shall bejevied 
on the country, to pay the damages to the person robbqd by such 
Negro, and the overplus, if any be, to the owner of the Slave so 
executed: and clause .1 Oth recites: “ But in regard there are softie 
masteftf and owners of Negroes, who do not make sufficient con¬ 
science of providing what is necessary f,r their Negroes and other 
Slaves, or allowing them time to plant or provide for themselves, for 
which causesuchNegroes are necessitated to commit crimes contrary 
to this law, that therefore such ow ners whose neglect of their Slates 
make them in some measure guilty of their crimes, may not be 
Countenanced therein at the charge of the public,” enacted, &c. to 
inquire if such Slave was piopei ly provided with necessaries, &c. 
if qot, to pay no part of the 25/. to the owner, tkc. 

It is worthy of observation, that this inquiry is not to be riiade, 
till after the Slave is hanged. 14 

' Q. 10. Have 
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Q. 10. Have they any portions of land assigned 
them for the foregoing purpose ?— A. 10 . There is no 
law for this purpose; but the practice in most planta¬ 
tions is as stated in Answer No. 5. 

Q. II- Are they subject to any peculiar diseases to 
which white inhabitants, or free Negroes, are not sub¬ 
ject ? and if they are so subject, assign the cause.— 
A. 11 . It is not observed that the Slaves are subject to 
any peculiar disease, to which, under the like circum¬ 
stances of poverty and oppression, or of dissoluteness 
and intemperance, white people, and free Negroes and 
Mulattoes, are not equally subject. Their diet, too 
generally vegetable for labouring Slaves, with too 
scanty an allowance of salt, and only casually relieved 
by ordinary salt-fish, or perhaps half putrid herrings 
(since the loss of the American trade) prones all chil¬ 
dren to breed worms, and thence to become dirt-eaters , 
even up to manhood, or to generate scorbutic and le¬ 
prous disorders. Among adult people (both white 
and black, free or Slaves) the too frequent use of 
rum subjects them equally to jaundice, dropsy, and 
death. 

Q, 12. What care is taken of them in sickness ? 
Are there any laws or regulations for that purpose ?— 
A. 12 . In some owners, their interest in preserving the 
liv^s of such Slaves as are profitable, operates to the 
same end as humanity does in others; and though 
there is no law to direct or enforce the care of the 
sick, it is the general practice in plantations to give a 
standing salary (as far as five shillings [about 3 s. Id. 
sterl.j a head per Negro) to some medical person, apo¬ 
thecary, or practitioner, to supply medicines and £ttend- 
« ance 



anceannually. And someothers, perhaps more provident, 
give a salary for daily attendance, and import at their 
own charge, an assortment of all the necessary medicines 
from Apothecaries” Hall, to prevent Negroes being lost 
from want of the best or more expensive remedies. 

Q. 13. What provision is made for them when old or 
disabled; and are their masters obliged, in such cases, to 
maintain them ?— A. 13. It has been set forth, in An¬ 
swers No. 5 and 8, that some people have Negroes 
without land to maintain them, depending on their 
being hired to work in plantations that are under¬ 
stocked, or to persons who will maintain them. We 
must here observe, that in such cases, it too frequently 
happens, when the Slaves of such people are past their 
labour, they are abandoned by their owners, both to 
want and to disease, without relief or remedy ; as the 
law affords none *, or if it did, while the Negro is no 
evidence, in any case whatsoever, against white persons, 
such a law would be nugatory. 

Q. 14. What is the general period of their lives; 
is it of equal duration with that of the white inhabi¬ 
tants or free Negroes?— A. 14. Under similar circum¬ 
stances and equal treatment, we are of opinion that 
the general period of their lives is at least of equal 
duration with that of the white inhabitants or free 
Negroes.—In the plantation where this Ans. is written, 
there are now living in different families, three and 
some four generations, up to 70, 80, and S)0 yearn 
old, and upwards. The oldest, a Mulatto of ninety- 
seven years old, bom in the first year of Governor 

* But see P. C. Report, p, 548,. and in Appendix, Nijte marked 
page 154. 
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Kendal’s government, is still in the enjoyment of his 
memory, and all his faculties. A Negro in a conti¬ 
guous plantation, was a watchman there eighty years 
past, and is still an able man ; and though there are 
of these dillerent generations, the several gradations 
of men, women, old, middle-aged, youths, and infants, 
nevertheless by hard usage, we have evidence that .50 
per cent, of the stock has been sunk in the course of 
forty years, preceding the year 1784. And, although 
the climate is remarkably salutary, both to black and 
white, under equal treatment, the probability seems 
to be, that it should be more suitable to black labourers 
in general; and yet white labourers arc found to bear 
the hardest labour that is necessary, without any incon¬ 
venience, until they destroy their constitutions by ex¬ 
cesses of rum drinking and venery. 

Q. 15. What is the practice respecting the marriage 
of Negro slaves, and what are the regulations concern¬ 
ing it ?— J. 1.7. There are no regulations, but such as 
they tnakc according to their own customs. Their 
contubernal connections are unlimited as to number 
and local situations, formed and broken off again at 
pleasure; but the first wife, if still in friendship and 
confidence of the husband, continues to govern the 
household, though his appetite may be shared to one, 
two, or three more. 

The women however have, in general, a sense of 
decency and decorum in their fidelity, under this volun¬ 
tary connection. The men have none : they follow 
the examples of the white servants, who are their im¬ 
mediate jnd visible masters. To their loose amours 
piany ofthem are sacrificed. Both sexes are frequently 

travelling 



ttlveHing all night, gol% to or returning frortf INK- 
stant connection, In older, without sleep, to be ln du£ 
time to go through^ hard day’s labour, after their noc¬ 
turnal adventures. ; ’ 

Q. 16. Can any cause be assigned which impedes 
the natural increase of Negro slaves ?— A. 1 6. The 
answer to the foregoing query points out one leading 
cause ; the lascivious abuse of authority in white ser¬ 
vants, over the immature and unprotected females, is 
another; and after these, severe punishments, hard fare 
as to diet, clothing, and want of due care when sick, 
are the most probable causes of that impediment. 

Q. 1 7- Are many children born of Negro sabres; 
and in what proportion are they reared ?— A. 17. The 
female Slaves brought up as House-negroes are gene¬ 
rally very productive, and so also are those brought up 
to work in the field, when they are the property of 
overseers, of militia-tenants, or of small freeholders of 
ten acres, or under. Cut in plantations belonging to 
Absentees, while the Overseer’s Negroes, employed on 
hire in the same plantation (though for the most part 
in and about the business of the hou°c) are gcnejjjlly 
increasing, those of the Absent Owner, being all turned 
into the field to woik, are most generally decreasing j 
and that rather by real or imaginary ill usage, than by 
a fair proportion of hard labour. For whether the 
Overseers are evidently partial to their own Slaves or 
not, the Plantation Slaves most commonly are jealoUfc 
on that account; and under that opinion, are subject 
to pine away and die. The proportion of children 
born on a plantation, and in what proportion reared^ 
'may be gathered fiom the following facts. OT two 
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pli^tttoon*welBstodked wth^egrew^ jtbn Qverseeys 
^rere.fllowed to bring on a few of their own Negroes 
fqr Jur^ on the specious pretence of making the work 
easier to the Plantation Slaves. In forty years, under 
this mode of management, the plantation stock had 
decreased by one half, while the overseers’ gangs were 
increased by births, sufficient to stock little estates for 
themselves. — On a plantation of 288 Slaves, in 
June 1780, namely, 90 men, 82 women, 56 
boys, and 60 girls, by the exertions of an able and 
honest manager, there were only 15 births, and no 
less than 57 deaths, in three years and three months. 
An alteration was made in the mode of Governing the 
Slaves : the Whips were taken from all the White Ser¬ 
vants, all arbitrary punishments were abolished, and all 
offences were tried, and sentence passed, by a Negro 
court. In four years and three months, under this 
change of government, there were 44 births, and only 
41 deaths, of which ten deaths were of superannuated 
mea‘ $md women, and past labour, some above 80 years 
old. But, in the same interval, the annual neat clear¬ 
ance of the estate was above three times more than it 
had been for ten years before. 

, Q. 18. Are the children of Negroes subject to any 
diseases to which the children of white inhabitants or 
free Negroes are not equally subject ? And if they are, 
to what causes is it to be imputed ?— A. 18. It does 
not appear that the children of Slaves arc exposed to 
diseases different from those of free Negroes, ex¬ 
cept what may arise from less care, or worse food, in 
plantations where the government is bad ; and as to 
such,disorders as yaws and leprosy, suspected to be 
4 hereditary 
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hereditary in Negroes, it requires more observation 
and experience than we have to decide, whether the 
white people are exempt from the same diseases or not. 

Q. 19. Are Negroes or their children in general 
baptized ?— A. 19. In genera! they are not ; some few, 
and very few are; but the practice of it is generally 
discouraged by the white people, for which we could 
never hear a candid or intelligible reason. 

Q. 20. What religious institutions are there for their 
benefit in each of the islands ?— A. 20. There does 
not appear to be any in Barbadoes. It has been a 
vulgar opinion, that the fine estate annexed to Cod- 
drington College, in this island, intrusted to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, had been committed 
to that venerable Body for some religious or good pur¬ 
pose, applicable to these islands ; and, some years ago, 
there was a seminary for the education of youth in 
grammatical and mathematical learning, established 
there, and supported by the estate, which is a very 
valuable one; and much benefit to the then risirig ge¬ 
neration was derived from it. But it has been for many 
years suspended ; a great loss to the youth of all^the 
British Caribbee Islands. 

Q. 21. Are any Missionaries sent from England for 
their instruction, and what has been their success ? If 
unsuccessful, to what cause is it to be attributed ?— 
A. 21. We know of no Missionaries having been sent 
here fiom England, unless the masters and teachers ®f 
the late College, and the Catechist (the only one whose 
appointment is said to be still continued there) were 
intended to be considered as Missionaries. But before 
any kind of religious or moral education can be offered 
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to the Negroes, to any effectual good end, those im- 
rats'jal and impolitic laws of this colony, which give a 
legal cover and encouragement to the most atrocious 
crimes that white people may commit, must be abro¬ 
gated ; for the Negroes, observing the immoral lives 
and actions of the white people, think they have a na¬ 
tural right to imitate their baseness, and to retaliate by 
all that lying and stealing can enable them to do. 

Q. 22. Are the missionaries more successful in the 
instruction and conversion cf the free Negroes than in 
the instruction and conversion of the Slaves ; and to 
what causes is any difference in this respect to be im¬ 
puted ?— ^4. 22. No missionaries of the Church of 
England having been here, what can be said of then- 
success r There are however some Negroes, both 
Slaves and fre« { who are Christians, and many of great 
truth and probity ; but they owe their instruction to 
the humanity of their particular owners, and not to 
any professed missionaries. There are also many 
Negroes, who, from the lights of nature, are honest 
and of moral principles and practices, who be lieve in a 
Supreme Being, in the survivance of their spiritual part, 
and In the expectation of future rewards and punish¬ 
ments. The universality of these three points of faith 
are demonstrated by their funeral rites, and their 
anniversary celebrations of them to departed friends. 
The reason why there are not more Negroes, either 
Slaves or free^ of good principles, arises from the im-, 
morality, iniquity, and inhumanity of the laws, as no¬ 
ticed in the foregoing answer, (Ans. 21.) 

Q. 23. With respect to Negro-slaves and free 
Negroes, what is the proportion between males and 

> females? 
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females ?— A. 23. We have no accurate account of 
the numbers and proportions of the sexes among t he 
free Negroef: in plantation Slaves we are accurate- 
The following numbers and proportions are taken from 
two plantations only divided by a gully, and between 
them the males and females are nearly balanced, as 
appears from the following account: 

On the two plantations the whole number is 346'; 
on one of which, the proportion of males and 
females of all ages, old and young taken together, Mai. Fem. 

are. - 117 133 

On the other .... 54 42 

171 175 

Proportion exactly - * - - 57 10 58 -J 

But there are about ten women in these t,yo plantations, 
grandmothers and great grandmothers^ who have been 
many years past child-bearing ; and net three of the 
men past the sense of a young wife. 

Q. 24. What is the average value of a country-born 
Negro man and woman, and what the average value of 
an imported man and woman ?— A. 24. The average 
value of the Afiican born man and woman lately im-: 
ported, has been within this year above 50/. [curr.] and 
the island-born man and woman above 90/.—We say 
above 50/. and above 90/. because we have not infor¬ 
mation full enough to make an accurate average. 

, Q. 25. Has the produce of each of tffe islands in¬ 
creased is proportion to the increased number of Ne¬ 
gro-slaves ; and, if it has not so increased, what reason 
is to be assigned for it ?— A. 25. We in Barbadoes c<yi 
only say tjiat a happy change in our seasons, since trie 
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frequency of hurricanes between the tropics, has made 
the land more productive; but the "small number of 
imported African Slaves recently brought here and 
retained on plantations, can have no immediate influence 
on our crops, till they are gradually (in two, or three. 
Or more years time) instructed and induced to assist in 
cultivation. But we can uirh more accuracy answer 
the reverse of this question, by saying that the diminu¬ 
tion of our produce from sugar plantations, certainly 
corresponded with the decrease of our working Ne 
grpes, in all the variety of good or bad seasons. 

Q. 26. What number of acres has been appro¬ 
priated to the culture of sugar, cotton, coffee, cacao, 
ground provisions, Ac. and what has in each year, been 
the produce thereof respectively ?— A. 26 . The prin¬ 
cipal object of the planters in this island having been 
the cultivation of the cane, and manufacturing sugar 
and rum; and in subserviency to that, and also in sup¬ 
port of their great population, the second object of 
their attention was raising cattle, corn, and provisions 
of all kinds, and among the small freeholders, raising a 
little cotton intermixed with corn; so that in general 
little or no attention was given to the culture of coffee 
or cacao for sale, the land and labour being chiefly 
employed in the plantations for sugar. But, within 
three or four years past, several sugar planters, from 
the decrease x>f their Negroes, the increased duty, 
freight, and other expences on their sugar, and the 
extravagant price of lumber, salt-fish, &c. froth Ame¬ 
rica, and of other necessaries, have divided their lands 
and labour between sugarjmd cotton. The quantity 
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employed in sugar, including provision ground and 
pasture, is aibout 50,000 acres; and the quantity in 
raising cotton, including corn and other provisions, 
about 30,000 acres. The latter part of the above 
question can only be answered from the custom-house. 

Q. 27. What is the mode of cultivating and pre¬ 
paring the ground tor sugar, cotton, &c. ?— A. 27. In 
this island, the cultivator expects only one crop of first 
crop canes from the same acre in three years, except 
in a very few instances of extraordinary soil and high 
cultivation. The first year is employed in holing the 
land, and making manure by feeding ox cattle on 
temporary penns on the field, made up of mould, cane 
, trash, green shrubs, or bushes, which in the heat and 
moisture of this climate, are generally rotted into dung 
in about six months. During the time of making the 
manure, the holes are dug by hand-hoes in squares 
from about 1800 to 2700 in an acre, divided from 
each other by banks and distances (of the unmoved 
earth) of about eight to ten inches thick, to prevent, 
the soil from being washed away by torrents of rain 
on sloping grounds; in which holes, at or about the 
end ot the year, the canes are planted with about 80IB 
weight of 'dung to eaoh hole, carried in baskets 
the heads of the Slaves. The annual-planted canes 
continue growing from l .5 to 18 months, and the reap¬ 
ing, manufacturing, and shipping the crop, completes 
the third year. Cotton, in preparation, planting, grow¬ 
ing, and reaping, occupies the ground about 8 of 9 
• months; or it may stand from year to year in the same 
ground for annual crops. Both canes and cotton require 
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frtquerlt weedings during the times of their growth ; 
that is, the canes about eight months, »nd the cotton 
about four months’ weeding. 

Q. ‘28. What soil is most favourable for each, and 
how far is the soil capable of improvement by manure? 
—A. 28. In general, the black, strong, and deep soil 
in Barbadoes, for canes, and the lighter and deep for 
cotton; though its horizontal roots run very near the 
surface, and will not thrive if planted deep, or if 
moulded up round the trees. But both canes and 
Cotton are found to yield very well in a great variety of 
soils that are rich. Both occasionally require the as¬ 
sistance of manure, for the most part. 

Q. 29. What difference is there, in the produce per 
acre of different plantations, in the same year, when not 
exposed to any extraordinary accidents?— A. 29. There 
may be the difference of making 3,000 lb of sugar, or 
only 900 lb per acre; that is, he who reaps about 80 
acres, of 3,000 lb to the acre, will probably clear about 
3,200?. [nearly2,285/. 15s. sterl.j] and he whoonlyreaps 
900 lb per acre, will certainly be considerably out of 
pocket, as the expences will exceed his income. 

Q. 30. By what causes are crops on different parts 
of the same island particularly affected l—A. 30. By 
too much rains, by excessive droughts, or blast, or 
worms, or other insects, or by bad planting, neglect of 
manure, neglect of weeding, and by injudicious reaping; 
that is, sometimes too soon before the canes are 
ripe, and sometimes by letting them stand till they are 
rotten from over ripeness; and lastly, by ill management 
in manufacturing it into bad sugar, or by waste. 

Q. 31. Does the quantity of labour, which it is no* 
m 2 cessary 
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cessary to require from the Negroes, vary materially in 
different parte of rhe year, as it does here in harvest 
time, &c,; and is there any period at which the in¬ 
creased labour produces any particular effect on the 
health of the Negroes?—31. Holing for canes, 
from the beginning of the year, for seven or eight 
months, carrying out dung SO lb weight in baskets, on 
the heads of the Negroes, towards the end of the 
year, which they are compelled (under the whip) to 
run with for expedition, from the dung heaps sepa¬ 
rately to every hole in the field, and planting canes and 
corn always in wet weather, are very laborious, and 
subject them to colds, fevers, and ruptures. In the 
crop time, more hours of continued hard labour are re¬ 
quired than at any other time; but it is rendered whole¬ 
some, by having more variety of agreeable food, and 
by their sucking canes during the whole operations at¬ 
tending it, for four, five, or six months; and in this 
wholesome and pleasant regale, they are computed to 
suck or to sell, by stealth, in junks [or short pieces] 
about a twelfth part of the raw canes, in all the greater 
plantations. 

Qt 32. Would it be possible to cultivate to advan¬ 
tage the West India islands by the labour of Europeans, 
or of free Negroes ?—Q. 33. Could an European con¬ 
stitution subsist in such a climate, under the labour 
necessary for cultivating a West India plantation#— 
A A. 32 and 33. it would be very possible to cultlfette 
canes by Negroes gradually rendered free, and wtflm 


taught, by the experience of being paid in money, (feat 
they received a visfole and adequate reward for tfisir 


labour, which under their 


J? 


resent condition, they 


are 

not 
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not sensible of. And Europeans, inured to the com¬ 
mon labour of digging and carrying burdens, whose 
pride was not to be excited and inflated by seeing a 
condition of men legally unprotected, and too much 
below them, might also cultivate these lands very well; 
especially for cotton, the labour of which bears no 
comparison with that required lor canes. Or, if v. r e 
were to attempt a comparison, we should say the quan¬ 
tity and degree of the labour for cotton are scarcely 
one to six of what is required for canes ; for cotton 
requires little preparation, no holes, only to skin off 
the surface, and but little manure; which, without 
loading the heads of the Slaves, may be carried to 
every part of the cotton ground in wheel-barrows; 
which, over and through cane-holes, is impracticable. 
The constitution of the human body, when brought up 
to hard labour, soon accommodates itself to this climate, 
by opening the pores to an easy perspiration ; but men 
of debauched habits, either of mind or body, would 
seldom live to a second year, where rum and other 
animal pleasures are so cheap, as that death would be 
less disgustful t5 them than regularity and labour, 

Q. 34 . Is the labour of cattle, and of what species, ' 
•jnd in what proportion, used in the cultivation of a 
West India plantation ?— J. 34.' Bulls and oxen are 
most generally used for making manure on the penns, 
asd for draught most generally ; some horse-teams are 
„ likewise used, but not near so many as formerly* as 
-the price of corn, since the interruption of free trade 
with North America, has rendered horse-keeping too 
-dear to support them; notwithstanding the great utility 
- of them in carrying dovyu the crops, and bringing up 
, iff supplies 
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supplies to the plantations with ease and expedition, and 
likewise the superior advantage of their manure. But 
our working horned cattle are not fed with grain. 

Q. 35. Could the quantity of such cattle be increased, 
and could their labour be substituted for that of Slaves, 
in a greater extent than it is at present ?— A. 35. Un¬ 
doubtedly it could, if it was only in the article of 
weeding and moulding up Guinea corn, a most pro¬ 
fitable plant in this island, as its leaves feed bulls, oxen, 
cows, and horses, three quarters of the year. Its grain 
stands in the place of European corn, to feed the Ne¬ 
groes, horses, hogs, and sheep, and all other sorts of 
stock, as poultry for the table; and lastly its stalk, 
which is a kind of bamboo cane, is fuel to boil off the 
Sugar, &c. 

Q. 36. Have different European instruments of hus¬ 
bandry from time to time been introduced in the culti¬ 
vation of plantations in the West Indies; and is it likely 
that the use of these could be extended, or farther 
improvements in this respect be applied, to lighten and 
abridge the labour of the Slaves, in cultivating West 
India plantations ?— A. 36. Such different instruments 
have been introduced, and there can be no doubt that 
in some situations the proper use of the plough and 
harrow would lighten and abridge the labour of Slaves, 
yery much ; but mankind are here, as in most coun. 
tries, bigoted to their own customs; however, they 
may be the effect of ignorance : and old customs, like 
old religions, seldom yield easily to new ones, merely 
through rational conviction. The change must be .ef¬ 
fected by insinuation. 

The Suffolk and Norfolk ploughs have pot been re¬ 
ceived 
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ccived in other parts of England, not even in the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, where they would be equally useful! 
AH lands which lie nearly in a horizontal level, not 
subject to be washed away with our great rains, tha't 
are not too deep in wet weather, nor too soon hardened, 
in dry weather, or that are not too rocky, would plough 
to great advantage. Canes might he planted in trenches 
by the plough, and thereby save 3/. or 3/. 10c. curr. 

or 50c. sterl.J per acre, for hand-holing. The 
intervals between these planted trenches could be 
better weeded by the hoe-plough than by hand-hoes. 
The dung might then be put out with wheel-barrows i 
instead of being carried out on the heads of Slaves, the 
labour which of all others they most abhor; and not 
■without reason, as it generally causes ruptures, from 
the exertion of running with such a load on their 
heads. 


SECOND SET OF QUERIES. 

Barbadoes contains 106,470 acres, of which about 80,000 produc¬ 
tive —Many estates ruined, by Slaves being seized under laws 
repugnant to English.—Where plough has been tried and aban¬ 
doned, judgment sometimes wanting .—100 acres yearly of 
canes require 300 Negroes, old and young, 200 oxen, and 640 
acres of land,—neat income about 1950/. curr. or 1392 /. 1 7s. 2 <i. 
sterl .—100 acres annually of cotton require but one-third of the 
Slaves, oxen, and land ;—hence, since decrease of Slaves and of 
profits on sugar, &c. many plant cotton, though 100 acres of 
at clear not above 450 L curr. or 321 1. 8s. 7<l. steri--because 
yielding no offals, such as melasses, &c.—Exertion may increase 
sugar crop 400 or 500/.; but destroys workers to above double 
tiiat value.—English Farmer hires Labourers as wanted/—gains 
by work, and loses not by sickness or death.-—In W. Indies, 
labour not to be had, as wanted; so that proprietor must be 
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master of his labourers — Slave’s death is a loss of 2000 day s' 
labour* —Holing mubf be continued, where ploughing is imprac¬ 
ticable,—Carts hring compost for pectus— ui, alter holing, 
dung »j|ht be distributed by Slaves.— No difiettnct; whether 
Ownei lives in Engl tnd or W. Indies, except from unfaithfulness 
of Overseers, &e.—whu h Island Laws encourage, by rejecting 
the testimony of Negroes,—making them effectually blind, and 
deaf, and dumb. 

Cttff: py 1. What is the whole number of acres in 
the island of Barba Joes ; and how much of that part 
which is at present not cultivated, is capable of being 
brought into cultivation i\. .The whole 

island contains ]Ob,470 acres, of which, supposing 
about 20,470 to be occupkjd/by necessary roads, houses, 
fortifications, &c, there will remain about 80,000 acres 
of prodpctiye.land. 

Q. 2. How much land is there in Barbadoes which 
is not private property ?— A. 2. The fgw spots appro¬ 
priated to the Crown for fortifications, &c. are nor 
worth notice in this large account. .All the rest of 
the land is, some how or other, occupied as private 
property; though not all to the best advantage, Many 
sugar plantations, whose works have been destroyed, 
and the Negroes and working cattle (properly the 
averia caiuccv of this island) carried off by‘the opera¬ 
tion of an impolitic and unjust law, repugnant to the 
laws of England, lie in a neglected state, not pro¬ 
ducing a third part of what, in their former conditio^ 
and circumstances, they were capable of. „ 

We have not the means of saying, with precision, 
what the quantity of such neglected lands may be; 
fifut we suppose, by an inquiry at the marshal’s office, 

the 
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the broken-up mill plantations within the last ten years 
would be found to be many thousand acres. 

Q. 3. What proportion of the land which is private 
property, in Barbadoes, is now in cultivation ? What 
proportion of the land now in cultivation in the said 
island would, from situation or soil, admit of the use 
of the plough ?— A. 3 . The first part answered in the 
preceding answers, A. 1. and A. 2. To answer the se¬ 
cond part, would require a special survey of the island, 
selecting such grounds as should be marked out by a 
person of' complete knowledge and experience of the 
soil, agreeable to the description of lands fit to be 
ploughed, as given in A. 30. 

Q. 4. In'how many plantations in Barbadoes has the 
plough been known to be introduced, for the purpose 
of preparing land for cultivation ?— A. 4. Cannot say: 
but we know that in some places where ploughs have 
been tried,and laid by again, experience, judgjncnt, and 
practical knowledge, were not always assisting in the 
operations. 

Q. 5. How many Slaves in the whole are employed 
in the said island, in the cultivation of sugar, cotton, 
coffee, indigo, &c. ? And how many in menial services, 
in making roads, fishing, or anyother employments ?— 
A. 5. Some facts from the treasurer’s office, might assist 
in forming an answer by estimation to this question, by 
knowing the number of Negroes given in from the in¬ 
habitants 1 of the four towns, distinct from the number 
given in by the planters and inhabitants of the country, 
and likewise the number given in by those who keep 
fishing bbats, and droghers, [freight-boats] but not 

having 
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having this information, the writer of this answer can 
form no estimate. 

Q. 6. What proportion does the number of Slaves 
bear to the number of acres employed, in each species 
of cultivation, and what is the average proportion of 
produce in each species, to the number of acres or of 
Slaves?— A, 6 . To cultivate and manure annually. 100 
acres of canes, requires the labour of 150 working 
Negroes at least in the field, besides several others in 
different offices,as tradesmen, watchmen, cattle-keepers, 
carters, See. and an allowance for old and past labour, 
sick, breeding women, and children, making in the 
whole 300; and for raising sufficient manure, there 
should be 300 head of bulls, cows, and oxen : to sup- 
port all which there should not be less than 610 acres of 
productive land, in order to allow enough to feed both 
Negroes and cattle, and to spare about *6 acres, or one- 
14th of this land, for militia tenements ; the average 
produce of which plantation should (barring accidents 
of climate, war, and infidelity of servants) be about 
362 small hogsheads or tierces of Muscovado sugar, 
and as much rum as to pay the current plantation ex- 
pences, and to leave the sugar as a clear income, value 
in these times about 1,950/. [1392/. 17*. sterl.J 
For 100 acres of cotton, one third part of the Negroes' 
required for the culture of 100 acres of canes, would 
be sufficient, one-third of the land, and one-third of 
the cattle ; and hence it has happened, that since the 
decrease of Negroes, the diminution of the profits by 
sugar, and the increase in the price of lumber "[boards, 
scantlings, staves. See.] and other supplies from 4.P>e- 
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rica, that so many planters have taken up the culture 
of cotton in this island; though the annual average 
value of 100 a,cres of cotton on the sugar plantations 
in the interior parts of the island, remote from the sea 
(if it escapes the forementioned precarious accidents) 
will not be above 450/. [ 32 /. 18s. 7 d. sterl.] clear, 
for want of those offals of a sugar estate, rum, roe- 
lasses, and trash, so necessary to the support of the 
Negroes; yet as the exertion of labour for cotton is so 
much Jess than that required for canes, both prudence 
and humanity have recommended it to many planters 
of large estates *. 

Q. 7. Is the corn, grass, or ground provisions raised 
in Barbadoes, produced from separate fa|ps, or from 
lands annexed to the plantations respectively, and 
worked by the Negroes belonging to the said planta¬ 
tion ? What is the kind of manure made use of in the 

* While, by imprudentexertions on sugar plantations, there might 
have been a visible increase of crop, perhaps to 400 or 500/. [cur.] 
annual value, there was at the same time an annual decrease of 
working Negroes to more than double that value ; so that when a 
prudent proprietor looks into his accounts, he finds it his interest 
to be contented with a smaller annual income for some years to 
came ; while he is sparing the lives of his Negroes, as well as en¬ 
couraging their increase, and thereby preventing an annual loss of 
his stock, more than double the increase of income by the former 
imprudent exertions. In England, where a farmer is only at the 
temporary expence of hiring as many labourers, day by day, as his 
farm requires, all exertions of labour will turn to bis p.ofit, and 
all deaths and sickness of labourers are not his private loss. But 
in this colony every thing is bounded within narrow limits ; tut 
hired labour is to be had when most wanted ; every proprietor 
must be master of all his labourers, and the death of a single work¬ 
ing Slave is equal the loss of 2000 days of his labour. 
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Island In Barbadpes there Are no .separate 

pastor@ s or provision grounds i the great population of 
the island admits of no such distant appendages. All 
the several useful divisions, appropriations and opera¬ 
tions, are performed within the bounds of the same 
plantation, and by the common plantation Negroes. 
The manure is described in A 27. 

. Q. 8. If in general the planters were to employ 
mules and cattle in carrying out the manure, would it 
not be for the advantage both of the Negroes and the 
Owners?— A. 8. i he mode of making cane-holes must 
necessarily be continued in all situations where the use 
of a plough is impracticable, or improper. Carts and 
cattle are enjoyed to bring the compost to make up 
the penns on the fields ; but after they are holed, when 
ttie dung is to be distiibuted to the several holes, it is 
necessarily to be carried out to all parts of that field by 
Negroes ; as mules or cattle could not make their way 
over the obliquity of the cane-holes. See A. 27. and 
A. 36. • 

Q. 9. Upon a plantation with a given stock of Ne¬ 
groes, and yielding on an average a certain .annual 
quantity of sugar, what may be supposed to-be the 
neat income to the owner, if living on the island, aftgr. 
deducting the charge of maintaining and clothing his 
Negroes, the wear and tear, and other expenses; and 
what the neat income of the owner living in Great Bid- 
tain ?— A. 9. There can be no difference in 'the heat 
income from a certain average produce, whether the 
Owner resides in England or in Barbadoes, except 
.what may arise from the carelessness or the infidelity 
of'his Attornies, Agents, and Overseers-—But the ex- 
" " * l ample® 
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amples of * such infidelity, have bedPsaperienced too 
often, to leave any doubts about the probability of its 
being felt by many Absentees. 

The Laws of this island are of so unaccountable a 
cast (we mean the local laws) as if they were parti¬ 
cularly designed to encourage such infidelity, by dis¬ 
qualifying all Negro evidence against white men) For 
although 300 Negroes on a plantation being examined, 
and cross examined, might discover many frauds prac\ 
tised in their full view, and in execution whereof they 
may have been commanded to assist; yet the happy 
effect of this law is to render them effectually blind, 
deaf, and dumb. 

THIRD SET OF QUERIES. 

Iree Negroes do not beg, and me well clothed and fed —but 
Barbadoes pestered with ragged White beggars.—Probably the 
former work not along with Slaves; because exposed to violence 
of Overseen, &c.—Many are mechanics and, as militia tenants, 
cultivate their tenements industriously.—Acre of good land in 
Barbadoes, well cultivated, supports three people—Foot-soldfer 
has 2 acres, lione-man i —Young free females do needle work, „ 
&c.-y-Eider keep shops, and receive stolen goods,—generally for 
White hucksters, who know that the crime cannot be proved 
by Negro evidence;—hence four acts to prevent stealing cotton 
deficient; and will be so, till evidence of Blacks can convict 
White receivers,—Respondent has inquired chiefly into culti¬ 
vation and charges of estates, and moral effects of Slave-laws.— 
French‘have American lumber, &c 150 per cent, cheaper than 
'Barbadoes Planters.—In American war, the latter unable to buy 
new .Negroes; but many were smuggled away.—Now that 
island-gives as much for Negroes as others.—Freight of sugar 
and cbtton, much dearer since American war.—-W. Indian 
crops brooght home, not by Slave-ships, but by those- whit# 
carry out stores, ire. 
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Qctsnr J. Wfiat & the disposition of the free Negroes 
with respect to labour, particularly continual or diurnal 
labour l—^Ansivcr 1. It is in general obvious to any per¬ 
son of observation, that free Negroes and Mulattoes 
must apply themselves to some kind of industry, as 
they are never seen begging, either males or females j 
whereas the island in general is pestered with white 
beggars, of both sexes, and of all ages, covered only 
with filthy rags ; while the free Negroes and Mu¬ 
lattoes are well' clothed and appear to be well fed. 
Probably they do not offer themselves to work for daily 
wages in the field, mixed with plantation Slaves, be¬ 
cause, knowing themselves to be either Negroes or the 
descendants of Negroes, legally exposed to any vio¬ 
lence which an angry overseer or other white servant 
might commit against them with impunity, they pru¬ 
dently employ themselves in other ways. Many of 
the men woik at the various trades of smiths, carpen¬ 
ters, and masons, and serve as militia-tenants, and cul¬ 
tivate their tenements industriously. Two free black 
tradesmen, a mason and a carpenter, are militia-tenants 
on the estate of this respondent, and labour on their 
tenements with their own hands, living with sobriety 
and good order. Several others rent small parcels of 
land in his neighbourhood; and some of them, by their 
industry, have been able to purchase little freeholds, 
and build good habitations on them. We think it 
proper to observe here, that an acre of plantable and 
productive land, carefully cultivated, is sufficient to 
Supply three persons with food ; and that a tenement 
’ for a foot soldier must be two acres, and for a horse¬ 
man four acres. 
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, Among the free females,' the younger ones, besides 
needle work, probably derive some profits by gallanrryj 
the elder, by having saved something on which they 
trade by huckstering, though industrious, are not the 
most useful to the community, as their shops are gene¬ 
rally receptacles of all sorts of stolen property; but the 
free Blacks and Mulattoes in this trade are only few. 
Otherwise than as the servants and sub-agents of the 
white hucksters (some of whom denominate them¬ 
selves merchants in the capital towns) to collect stolen 
property for them out of the plantations; knowing, 
that under the disqualification of Negro evidence, the 
crime of being receivers of stolen properly , cannot be 
proved against them. Four several acts of the colony 
have been made to prevent the stealing of cotton, and 
very severe against the receivers, but defects were soon 
found in them all, upon trial; and such defects will 
always continue till the information of Negroes can be 
legally taken against white suborners and receivers. 

Q. 2. Are not the French planters able to send their 
sugar to the European markets at a lower price than the 
English planters?—Q. 3. Can you say on an average 
in what proportion cheaper than we do ?—Q. 4. Can 
you assign the causes of their sending it to the Euro¬ 
pean markets cheaper?— Q. 5. Does the English 
planter cultivate his land at more expence than the 
French ? State the particulars, and the reason why.— 
A A. 2, 3, 4, 5. This respondent, having during eight 
years of his, residence on his estates here, confined his 
inquiries and observations chiefly to the modes of cul¬ 
tivation, and the incident charges of a plantation# 
and 2dly, to the moral effects of local laws and cus¬ 
toms. 
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♦©me, on the manners of the people both Free and 
Slaves, in this colony, can only set forth two evident 
advantages of piofit in favour of the French planters, 
which might enable them to sell their produce some¬ 
thing cheaper than the English, if the facts supposed in 
the queries be really true: and those two advantages 
are; that by their free trade with America,- or rather 
America with them, they have lumber generally about 
120 per cent, cheaper than the planters in Barbadoes, 
and they have also the power of paying for their Ame¬ 
rican importations in rum instead of cash, which is an 
advantage of about SO per cent, more ; consequently 
they gain 150 per cent, in their paying for lumber and 
American necessaries; and in that part of their annual 
expenses they will work at a charge of two shillings 
fof what the English planter must pay five ; and per¬ 
haps the French impost on sugar may not be altogether 
so high as the English duties. But of this last fact, 
this respondent is not aunicicntiy informed. 

Q. (>. Do not the French purchase from our traders 
a great proportion of the Negroes they want;. and do 
they not pay a higher price for them ?— A. 6. The 
hardships this island suffered during the late war, ren¬ 
dered the planters here incapable, in general, of buy¬ 
ing any imported Slaves. On the contrary, many w#e 
smuggled away and sold from the island ; but at pre¬ 
sent the price given for Slaves in this island, is supposed - 
equal to what is given by any other neighbouring 
islands. ' The French probably buy a share, of the 
imported Slaves. 

£As the respondent could not answer queries 7 and 9, 
t£#yomitted.3 


Q.8. Is 
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Q. 8, Is not the price of freight for a .given quantify 
of sugar from the French islands to Europe, greater 
than the price of the same quantity from the British 
islands ?— A. 8. Not infot rned : but we know the price 
of carrying home sugar from this island has been raised 
since the war above 14 per cent, beyond the old price 
before the American revolt, and the freight of cotton 
.2.5 per cent. 

Q. 10. Are the ships which bring Negroes to the 
British islands employed in carrying back the produce 
of those islands to Europe ?— A. 10. Probably not, or 
only in a very small degree ; the ships which bring out 
necessary stores, provisions, and dry goods, for the use 
of the plantations and inhabitants of Barbadoes, carry¬ 
back the produce of these plantations, in general. 

Q. 11. Can you say what proportion these ships 
may make of the number freighted from the islands ? 
— A. 11. This respondent cannot say what propor¬ 
tion they may make of the number freighted from the 
other islands; but he believes they are seldom or never 
freighted from Barbadoes, farther than some small ad¬ 
ventures, and for their sea stores. 

FOURTH SEE OF QUERIES. 

Negroes, &rc. both Free and Slaves in Barbadoes, about 72,500, 
Whites about 30,(XX). —Respondent’s f’otmer Overseeis carried 
off or destroyed his stock-books.-Has now 338 Slaves.- His list 
reasoned upon.— Funeral procession of 2000 or 3000 Free Ne¬ 
groes, 3rc. when a Negro happens to be wantonly shot, in or 
near Bridgetown.— In the country, many want >n murders— 
scarcely noticed, more than the death of a cow or a horse.—v 
' Great error of/Absent or careless Proprietors, to let Ove seer* 
bring into their plantations Slaves on hire,—Another error is, to 
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f 'let Overseers buy all males for plantation, while For themselve* 
they - buy cbietly femalesplacing them in house, and turning 
employer’s domestics into field, where hard labour, -under the 
Whip, soon kills them.—Overseer on retiring, carries off chil¬ 
dren of his women, by plantation-men, leaving employer almost 
destitute of rising generation. 

Query 1. An account of the number of Negroes 
annually imported into the island of Barbgd?a#£> , *as far 
as any such account can be made up ; distinguishing 
thd number imported in each year, the proportion of 
males and females, adults, and children* and the num- 
bei^and tonnage of the ships in which they hive been 
conveyed ?— A. 1. Some account of this may be had 
from the treasurer’s books; but whether to the extent 
desired, this respondent cannot say ; nor, as an indi¬ 
vidual, can he say any thing farther to it. 

Q. 2. An account of the number of Negro slaves, 
of free Negroes, indented servants, and of free white 
inhabitants, which are at present in the island of Bar- 
badoes, with a like account for any former period, as 
far as the same can be ascertained, distinguishing, with 
respect to each of the foregoing classes of inhabitants, 
as far as possible, the number under one year of age, 
from one t|^S, from 8 Uy 18, from 18 to 30; or form¬ 
ing them into such other classes as it may be more 
convenient to bring them under; and distinguishing 
the number of country-born Slaves from those which 
have been imported, and the number of each' of the 
foregoing classes which £»_■ supposed to have been 
born and to have died annually ?— A. 2. The number 
Of Negroes in 1787 was near 6 3,000 (those for 1788 
•ape not made up yet.) It is generally supposed there 
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may be about four or five thousand Slaves more in 
the island (perhaps^ new-born infants not yet given in 
to the treasurer, some run-aways, and some old, dis¬ 
eased, or past labour, abandoned by their owners) so 
that the whole number of Slaves may probably amotint 
to about 67 ,.5()0; the number of free Negroes and 
Mulattoes cannot be less than about .5,000; though 
there is no certain account ol them by any legal autho¬ 
rity*. ThiS would bring up the whole number of the 
Negro race to about 72,.500; the number of whites 
can be very little, if at all, under 30,000; as the 
militia musters upwards of 3,000, from which duty all 

* ft is usual, when a Negro is wantonly shot by some angry 
white man, in the neighbourhood of Bridge Town, that the free 
Negroes and Mulattoes nuke a ceremonious funeral ; after which 
some two or th r ee thousand men and woman, in decent mourning, 
walklh solemn procession, the kindred of the deceased as chief 
mourners, and after these all that were their friends or acquaint¬ 
ances ; 

C -" Turn vHB'ta phalanx Teuciii/ue ser/tiuntur, 

Posh/uam omnis hinge lomilum processerat oula. ’J 
but quite peaceable, silent, and inoffensive ; and without any pecu¬ 
liar notice being taken of this proces.ion, or of the occasion of it, by 
the town's people, hut as of an occurrence in the otdinary cour»e 
of events.—From one of these processions, which this writer saw 
in Bridge Town soon nftei his arrival in the island, and which, from 
the length of time it was passing, must have consistdkpf about two 
thousand p:opie, he was enabled to make some estimate of the 
probable number of free Negroes and Mulattoes in the other towns 
and parishes of the island. 

Another such funeral procession was made a few days ago 
(May ]/8y) the number said to be about three thousand people j 
on the occasion of the Negro woman shot by a [white] man’ in 
Bridge Town —Many such wanton murders happen in tiie coun¬ 
try , but, when distant from the towns', are scarcely noticed, aay 
more than the death of a cow or a horse. 
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chief overseers of plantations, and several other orders 
cf men, are exempted by law; and besides these ex¬ 
emptions, deducting women, children, superannuated, 
cripples, and sick persons, from the SO,COO Whites, 
and considering that no country can furnish more than 
a tenth of its numbers to a militia, we cannot put the 
whole number at less than one hundred thousand of 
all sexes, ages, and colours —This respondent can give 
no account, from his own knowledge, ofiny indented 
servants being now in the island ; that is, of servants 
indented in Great Britain or Ireland, and brought 
hither under such indentures ; nor has he any account 
of |»hat number of such, servants were here in any 
former period, since the short account given by Ligon, 
(141 years ago) when there were 28 such servants on 
the plantation which now makes part of the la^fl in 
possession of this respondent. 

He can only distinguish the proportions of his own 
Slaves in the following classes j for Negroes can seldom 
give any account of their own ages, and his attomies 
and former overseers either carried off or destroyed 
jhe stock-books of their times. The age of his oldest 
man, a Mulatto, about ninety-seven years, who was 
born in the beginning of Colonel Kendal’s govern¬ 
ment :—Ii|§tie first class, called in the plantation first 
gang, are included head-men, officers, and tradesmen, 
such as drivers, rangers, carpenters, coopers, smiths, 
masons, distillers, boilers, clayers, herdsmen, and 
groom, and some domestic servants. The second class, 
called in plantations second gang. The third class, 
called in plantations third gang. The fourth class, 
called playing children ; and fifth class, called sucking 
children 4 



First class, 
including all age 
from 20 to 97 . 

Second class, 
ages from 
13 to 19. 

Third class, 
ages f1 0111s 
O' to 1 2. 

Fourth class, 
ages from 
2 to 5. 

> 

Fifth class, 
ages 

under 2 years. 


Anno 1787 . 

£ 

i 

111 

1 fn plantation K. 1 st gang 

78 

80 

158 

j In plantation B. 1 st do. 

36 

28 

64 

4 




l In do. K. 2 d gang 

1C 

15 

34 

J In do. B. 2 d no. 


2 

10 

^ In do K 3d gang 

1C 

16 

26 

j In do. B. 3d do. - 


5 

5 

J In do. K. playing chil- 

6 

12 

18 

> dren 




) In do. B. do. 

3 

5 

8 

1 fn do. K. sucking and 




f weaning childien. 

4 

7 

11 

1 In do. B. do. 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

60 
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•5 S 
111 

222 


44 


31 


26 


15 


338 


T^tere is an increase since the year 1787, but the 
account is not made up till the delivery of the cloth¬ 
ing, which will be in a few days; the stores being ar¬ 
rived, but not landed. In the first plantation, there 
are only 14 African-born, 9 males and 5 females, all 
SO years old and upwards to above 60, except one . 
about 2*2, bought 2 years ago. And in the second 
plantation, there are 14 Africsroxirn males, all of 2© 
years and upwards, and no females. Hie African- 
born females were the property of the former overseers. 
The number in the first gangs being 222, and those 
of all the four junior classes amounting to no more 
than 116, it is obvious that the disproportion roust 
have been owing to a failure of births, or barrenness 
for a long interval, till within five or six years past. 
From 44 to 222 is a glaring disproportion between the 
first and second classes ; for without such a defect in 

births. 
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birtha, and such an increase in deaths, as is stated (in 
Ans. 17.) of 5*7 deaths, and only 15 births, in less 
than four years, the numbers in the 4 interior classes 
should have exceeded, or at least equalled, those in the 
first class *. 

Q. 3. An account of the number of Slaves annually 
exported from the said island in each .year, as far as 
such account can be made up, distinguishing the num- 

* The following observations, drawn frt m facts which, in the 
course of above lorty years, have happened in the fore-mentioned 
plantations, will account for a great part of the deficiency in the 
three middle classes. • ♦ 

Vmiong seveial erroneous practices and opinions which have been 
established here, much to the disadvantage of Absent or careless 
Proprietors, one is, that of admitting Overseers to bring into their 
plantations gangs of their Negroes upon bite, under the plausible 
reason of alleviating the labour of the plantation Negroes 4®>thcr 
error is, that many such overseers recommend to their masters, 
in purchasing supplies of young Africans, to buy all males, as they 
will be more immediately profitable by their work ; whereas fe¬ 
males are above three paits of their time taken up in breeding and 
suckling a tedious and precatious offspring, from which no profit 
can be expected for many yeais to come. But, at the same time, 
these prudent advisers buy mostly females for themselves, keeping 
them in the house at the exaence of the Absent Masters, and Charg¬ 
ing them in the books as wwking in the plantation, while tbe'mas- 
t#r's house .Negroes are turned into the field, under the specious 
pretence of increasing the working gangs; wjiere that unaccus¬ 
tomed labour, under the Weight of the Whip, generally puts an 
end to their troubles, and their lives, in a short space. And in 
the course of time, when this overseer; for some more alluring 
interest, letires from this plantation, where the novelty of his pur¬ 
chased females had attracted the desires of the plantation-men, he 
will of course carry off the offspring of his female Slaves, leaving 
the plantation almost destitute of any rising race in the second and 
third gangs, and in the fourth and fifth classes, which alone could 
have supported the old stock. 


ber 
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ber exported in each year, and the proportion of males 
and females, and of adults and children.— A. Per¬ 
haps the treasurer may give some account in answer to 
these queries, this respondent cannot. 

No. XIX. 

A JUDICIAL CHARGE 

DELIVERED 

BY TIIE HON. JOSHUA STEELE, 

as Chief Justice, &c. 

Court House, Barbadoes, in Grand Sessions, Dec. 1790- 

Illegal enormities too long neglected. — Caribbee Islands a^Briiish 
Province, by Charters 5 diaries I. and 1.5 Charles II.— with 
benefit of English Laws, and power to make Laws not repug¬ 
nant to the Laws of England. —Many Barbadoes Laws, made by 
“norant, or ill-designing men, so topngnant to Laws of England, 
as to expose the Province to be deprived of its Charters, and left 
in Misericord},l Regis. —Grand Juiy charged to inquire, whether 
Barbadoes Statutes No. 28, See. of Hall’s edition, are or are not 
repugnant to LawsofEngland ?-Whether Instruction 25Geo.Il. 
to Gov. Grenville, was not a Royal Presentment, against the 
island laws ? Whether those laws are not enforced, notwith¬ 
standing ?—Whether there was not a Presentment of a Barba- 
badoes G. Jury against Hall’s edition of those laws ?—Whe¬ 
ther the coins circulating in the Hand have not been notoriously 
and collusively clipped, Sec. —Whether legal fines Live been 
pakfaud accounted for ?—Gratitude to the King, for defence of 
Barbadoes, the natural key of*W. Indies.--Gov. Parry respected. 
—If its laws were amended, Barbadoes, without savage impor¬ 
tations, would profitably maintain from 40,000 to 50,000 more 
inhabitants. 

Grand Jury thank his Honour, and his predecessor, for opening 
investigation into the diseased Legislation of the colony ;—find 
that several of its laws are regugnant to Laws of England;—that 
No. 82 is grievods to the Slave, and disgraceful in itself ; — that 
no public proceedings followed former G. Jury’s Presentment 

>• ' against 




Igdrist Hill’s Barbadoes laws ; that the current com 

is atrociously depreciated, &cc. 

Mr. Foreman, and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury; 

His Excellency the Governor having done me the 
honour of appointing me „his locum tenens for this 
Session, it becomes my duty to give you, who are the 
constitutional censors of this community, such a Charge, 
as may excite your patriotic attention, in making all 
the legal inquiries necessary, for exposing to the public 
eye, and to the knowledge and authority of our local 
legislative powers, all such illegal enormities, which to 
our discredit as a commercial people, and to the con- 
tinuqj$ injury of the agricultural interest of the colony, 
have been, by much too long, neglected. 

In order to this, I think it necessary, First, to re¬ 
call to your minds that we are a British province^or 
particular district, of an extensive English county, le¬ 
gally formed, or created, of and in the Caribbce 
islands, in these seas ; and we in this island, are a di¬ 
stinct corporate body, so constituted by the supreme' 
authority of these Charters, the fifth of Charles I. 
and the fifteenth of Charles II.; both which, for this 
occasion, I have caused to be transcribed and certified 
from your records. And I am to inform you, that 
under the authority of these Charters, we are entitled 
to the benefit of all such laws of England, as were ex¬ 
isting unrepealed, in the fifteenth year of his late Ma¬ 
jesty King Charles II. and by these Charters we are 
also intitled to, and invested with, powers of making laws 
for the good government of the people, provided such 
laws be not repugnant to the Laws of England , I 
say, that they be not repugnant , but as year as may 
be, to the Laws of England. ■ „ 



But i am sorry to observe that many of the local 
laws of this colony appear to have arisen from the 
crude conceptions of ignorant, or ill-designing men ; 
for, so flagrantly repugnant some of the local laws, 
and the practices under them, are, to the Laws of En* 
gland, that it can be ascribed only to the clemency 
of the Crown, that the hand of power has not been laid 
upon us, and that the province has not been deprived 
of those important Charters, and left in Misericordid 
Regis, 

Therefore, Mr. Foreman, and Gentlemen of the 
Grand Jury, it is my duty to charge you, upon the 
oath you have taken, FrRsT, to inquire, Whether tne 
statute No. 28, in Hall’s edition of the laws of Bar- 
badoes, is, or is not, repugnant, and not as near as 
may b|g, to the Laws of England ? 

Secondly : Whether clause the 19th in the sta- 
tute No 82, is, or is not, repugnant to the Laws of 
England ? 

Thirdly : Whether clause the 8th in No. 148, is, 
or is not, repugnant to the Laws of England ? 

Fourthly: Whether an Instruction given by the 
Lords Justices at Whitehall, in the 25th year of His 
late Majesty King George II. to the Hon. Henry Gren¬ 
ville, then Governor of this colony, signifying it to be 
His Majesty’s will and pleasure, that the said Governor, 
together with the Council and Assembly of His Ma- 
jesty’s said island of Barbadoes, should revise the laws 
of the said island, and in lieu thereof, frame a welt 
digested body of new laws (as recited in statute 204 
of Hall’s edition) and say, in your answer, Whether 
this Instruction from the Crotvn should, or should not, 

be 



be considered as a monitory Presentment, from the 
Sovereign, against the unconstitutional laws of this 
island, at that time illegally carried into practice; and 
whether such unconstitutional laws, and the practices 
under them, do, or do not, still continue to be in- 
forced in this colony, disregarding the aforesaid Regal 
Admonition ? 

Fifthly : You will also inquire Whether there was. 
Or was not, a Presentment of a Grand Inquest of this 
colony, within three or four years last past, against the 
illegality and impropriety of Hall’s edition of the laws 
of this colony, for the reasons set forth in the said Pre- 
gfhtmeat ? And whether any, or what proceedings 
were had in consequence of such Presentment ? 

Sixthly : 1 do also give you in charge to inquire. 
Whether the most notorious, scandalous, fraudulent, 
and felonious practices, of filing, clipping, diminish¬ 
ing, defacing, and otherwise debasing, such coins of 
gold and silver as have been negligently permitted to 
pass current in this colony, to the great injury-of 
honest individuals, and of the community at large, 
have not been, and are not practised, or supposed to 
be collusively encouraged in circulation, in this colony? 
And whether such frauds have not been continued in 
this island, for several years past, without any public 
or effectual means having been taken by the legisla¬ 
ture, to put a slop to such collusive and criminal 
practices ? 

. Seventhly : And you are also to inquire, Whether 
any Fines, or amercements have been laid cm indivi- 
fduals, or communities, in any of the late Grand- 
Sessions, or in any other of the King's Courts in .this 

• colony; 



colony; and whether all or any such fines and amerce¬ 
ments have, or have not, been paid or discharged, and 
to what amount ? And whether they have, or have not» 
been properly accounted for, by whom, and to whom? 

Other heads and particulars of inquiry, according 
to the legal and prudent customs of our British an¬ 
cestors, might be given in charge to you ; but, for the 
present, these, as the irtost urgent to be answered, 
m?; suffice; except, that if any enormities should 
occur to the knowledge of all or any of yourselves, 
surh enormities should be conscientiously presented by 
yo\ : for, to all these particulars, you are bound ^to 
answer to the best of your knowledge, according to 
your oath. 

Such Bills of Indictment as may be delivered to you, 
by th% officers of the Crown, you will return with an¬ 
swers, according to the dictates of your consciences, 
and according as you may find them supported by the 
evidence in behalf of the prosecution. But if any 
doubts or difficulties, in the execution of these your 
several duties, should occur; on application to the 
Court, you shall be advised, or directed, as the case 
may require. 

Thus, having gone through the official part of my 
duty, I cannot conclude without remaiking, that during 
the novel and doubtful state of public affairs in Eu¬ 
rope, wc must be gratefully sensible of the patgmal 
care taken by Ilis Majesty, for the permanent defence 
of this important station, the n ltural key and barrier 
to all the British West India property; and we must also 
be truly sensible of ilis Majesty’s favour to us, by con¬ 
tinuing Elis Excellency, our present Governor, in this 
t, colony? 



colony where his eqiftable conduct, on the seat of 
justice, his general attention to the concerns of the 
Colony, and his affability in private life, have rendered 
him in all points respected and esteemed. 

And now if, by some happy amendment in our local 
laws, our legislators could succeed in removing the 
causes which nourish indolence and false pride in our 
White and impoverished pedantry ; and if such an 
amendment could be so ordered, as to contribute at 
the-same time to enlighten and to elevate the minds of 
our coloured servants and labourers, so as to make 
th§m proud of giving proofs of their uniform obedi¬ 
ence and fidelity in performing their due labours: 
such amendments would probably demonstrate, in a 
short time, that our soil, with due cultivation, and 
without aid of Savage Importations, is, and would 
be, capable of maintaining, and profitably maintaining, 
from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, of all degrees, 
more than we have at present ; provided a due pgp- 
portion of such inhabitants should not be too proud 
to put their hands to the instruments of husbandry, or 
to other useful arts. 


Court House, Barbadoes, in Grand Session*, 

Dec. 1790. 

“Vjje, the Grand Inquest for the body of this island, 
return our sincere thanks for the excellent Charge 
which was delivered to us by Your Honour, on the 
opening of this present sessions, and are happy in de¬ 
claring our sense of the noble spirit which has led Your 

O a > 

Honour to open for us that channel of public investi¬ 
gation, 
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gation, which if properly pursued, must produce the 
most saliitary effects on our diseased system of policy 
and legislation ; and we take the liberty, at this time, 
to offer our acknowledgements due to the eminent 
abilities and patriotic spirit of Your Honour’s Prede¬ 
cessor in this business, who in the Sessions of June, 
1787, made the first efforts to call into action this im- 
portant part of the power vested in Grand Inquests, 
imder the British constitution*. 

I Pursuant to the directions in Your Honour’s Charge 
which call on us, as public censors, we find that under 
the sanction of those Charters, the copies whereof were 
put into our hands by Your Honour, all ordinances 
made and to be observed in this island should be rea¬ 
sonable and not repugnant, but as near as may be, 
considering the nature and condition of the people and 
place, agreeable to the Laws or Statutes of England; 
and so as such ordinances do not extend to the binding, 
charging, or taking away of the right or interest of any 
person or persons in their freeholds, goods, or chattels 
whatsoever. 

We find by the statute No. 28 in Hall’s laws of 
Barbadoes, referred to by Your Honour, that a mode 
of collecting debts by course of law, is established in 
this island altogether dissimilar, and in many respects 
contrary, to the Laws of England for the same purpose j 
and therefore we conceive the same to be repugnant 
and not as near as>may be to the Laws of England. 

We find that the 19th clause in statute No. 82 of 
the said law's, referred to by Your Honour, relates to 

* I have not been able to procure a copy of tli# Charge here 
alluded to.—W, D. 

transactions 
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transactions between Masters and Slaves; andf al¬ 
though the conditions W that clause are grievous to the 
Slave, yet having no standard of English Law* we can¬ 
not find any thing in the said clause repugnant to the 
Laws of England, where those two orders of men are 
Hot-known ; nevertheless, we consider the said clause 
as a standing memorial of the barbarous policy of our 
predecessors in this country, and as a disgrace to our 
code*. 

"We find that in the Grand Sessions held in Juno 
1787, a Presentment was made by a Grand Inquest of 
this island against the illegality and impropriety of 
Hall’s edition of the laws of this colony ; and we find 
that no measures or proceedings have been taken or 
4iad, in consequence ol such Piesentment ; so as such 
measures or proceedings should become matter of 
public information, or of record in this island. 

* This dreadful clause is recited at page45 above; and its de¬ 
plorable consequences are staid! at pp. 146 , 148, and J 7 f». We 
shall, however, aiteiwards see that it was not, as is comn'^ply 
believed, first enacted in * atbadoes, A. D. Iti88, but at Jamaica 
in 1683 ; and that it was adopted at Bermuda, in the year 1730. 
It has been lately, as i am informed, expunged from the Batba- 
does statute-book ; to which, as the above liberal declaration of 
the Grand Jury indicates, it has Jong been considered as c ‘ a 
disgrace,” by the higher and more enlightened class of'people. But 
we shall heieafter see how greatly it is to be lamented, that the 
Improvement of the Barbadoes code depends not more on that class, 
than on'au ilhtetate white peasantry, poor and proud; whosfitwling 
principle, so to speak, is a rooted prejudice against the whole 
Negro race. Foiming a numerous body of voters, at the an¬ 
nual eketion of the Assembly, tiiose men have too much in¬ 
fluence on tlmt essential branch of the legislature; and thus the laws 
by which their own injustice and cruelty ought to be restrained, are 
lo some measure, virtually made by themselves !—W. D.. t 

We. 
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T We find that the current cm g df this country is de* 
predated in the mast vile aim atrodous manner, by 
clipping,* filing, and other practices deserving exem¬ 
plary punishment in the authors of them, when dia* 
covered ; and we observe that these practices are daily 
increasing, and will probably continue, until those in# 
^vested with power to remedy the evil, are roused from 
their present state of inattention, to a business which 
so seriously concerns them, and which was so particu¬ 
larly recommended to them by our late worthy Presi¬ 
dent. We beg leave to observe to Your Honour, that 
the practice in this island having rarely called forth the 
censorial exertions of our Grand Inquests, tspccially on 
so large a scale, and the time allowed for this business 
being insufficient for extensive investigation* we find 
ourselves under the necessity of referring the remain¬ 
ing articles of Your Honour’s Charge to be considered 
by some future Inquest who, having time to obtain the 
fullest information, may be enabled to do more ample 
juttce to the points now left undetermined, than was 
possible on the present occasion. 

The usual business of the Sessions we have endea¬ 
voured to perform with attention, candour,anddispatch; 
and we flatter ourselves that it has been fulfills d to the 
satisfaction of Your Honour, and all others concerned. 

We concur with Your Honour in acknowledging the 
paternal care taken by His Majesty of this •nportant 
island, in the present critical situation of affa irs ; and 
we feel ourselves equally ready to rejoice with you in 
the return of our prese'nt Chief to this Government, and 
to give our suffrage to the dignity, propriety, Jand bene¬ 
volence, which distinguish his administration. Nor 

can 
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ran we do otherwise tfcgp most heartily to join foot 
Honour in the particular wish of reform among our 
white and coloured inhabitants ; and we shelild con¬ 
sider ourselves highly favoured in being in the smallest, 
degree the humble instruments, under Your Honour’s 
auspices, of promoting so desireable and laudable a 
work. 

We are, Sir, with all due respect and esteem, 

Your Honour’s most obedient humble Servants, 

JOHN LYTE BELL, Foreman , 
fcfc. fc?c. 
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LETTERS 


TO 

THOMAS CLARKSON, ESO. M. A. 

* V 

FROM WILLIAM DICKSON, LL. D. 

I 

showing lliat biases who keep not up tinir Numbers by 
the Births, do not neark reluml thin Purchase money; 
the great Success ol the Plough in ra sing I he Sugar-cane, 
both m the East and the West Indies; and other new and 
impoitant Articles. 

” lies nulunt mate administrari." Sii J. Child on Trade ; p. 20'. 


LETTER I. 

Introductory Add) ess and Observations. 

Occasion of 'he following Letters —Design to prove that the buying 
of Slaves is tuinous.J— Bovy/t/ Slaves to be dist.nguishcd from 
Ireif .—Calculations on Slave-labour not biameable; but ill per¬ 
formed.—Thinking men have long known t to be unprofitable. 
--Many Slaves bought in ' - est Indies, independently ot Airtca. 
— Few bia\e-Lu\erskno\v the natuic of such targajps —Hence 
involved in debt, they cannot tell why or how.—Grand pro¬ 
position tobeptoved. That bought Slaves neither do, nor can 
rejund the capital sunk, 


O 


(THOMAS 
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London, .March 11, J||13. 4 

(THOMAS CLABKSON^gESQ.) 

Dear Sir, 

For more than two and twenty years, I havd^en oc¬ 
casionally motioning to you and other distinguished 
abolitionists, the great value of the late Mr. Steele’s pa¬ 
pers, and lamenting the circumstances which compelled 
me to conceal them. You will not therefore be sur¬ 
prised to be told now, for the first time, that I have kept 
‘that gentleman’s letter to me, his anonymous ones,'and 
his Charge to the Grand Jury of Barbadoes, sealed up 
with my will, to be delivered to you, along with my 
abolition-books, if you should survive me; and to be 
bequeathed by you, in like manner, to the most zealous, 
able, and active abolitionist, within your knowledge. 
But, 1 as Almighty God was graciously pleased to preserve 
us both to see (in 1807) one formidable impediment 
to the great object of those writings removed, or at 
least abated, the next thing to be considered was how 
they might be brought to answer, most effectually«j|jie 
end proposed by their venerable and beneficent autnor. 
For this purpose, I made certain abortive attempts 
which it is unnecessary here to describe, before I had 
recourse to the present mode of publication, which J 
must gratefully observe, you have used your utmost en¬ 
deavours to promote. It is therefore, on every account, 
natural and proper for me to address the following 
letters to my oldest surviving abolition friend who, with 
the lamented Ramsay, bore, to my knowledge, an 
Essential share in “ the burden and heat of the 
day,” with a degree of industry, perseverance, and* 
fortitude worthy of the noble cause which: he so ably 
ami successfully. supported. 

Yov> 
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ISTou afs in the right in believing that I am anxious to 
do justice to the foregoing vjBuable paper?, as well as 
to thek author, and all the parties concerned. But I 
cannot hope to please them all; nor shall I attempt 
it, otherwise than by giving no intentional offence, and 
by waving any particular consideration of those evils of 
Slavery which fall not within an oeconomical view of 
the subject. My principal design is to attempt to con* 
vince the gentlemen concerned, as I have little doubt 
of satisfying all other persons acquainted with colonial 
affairs, that the purchasing of Slaves who keep not up 
their numbers by the births, is a ruinous practice —so 
very ruinous, that unless a great proportion of the 
Negroes had been reared on properties where their 
treatment did not prevent their natural increase, the 
cultivation of the sugar islands, by Slave-labour, must 
have been abandoned long ago. 

As the following is a new view of the subject; I 
must beg you, or rather my readers through you, be- 
||ge we go farther, to distinguish carefully bought or 
purchased Slaves, whether born in Africa or the West 
Indies, from bred or reared Slaves, born.and brought 
up on the very plantations which they cultivate. 

Some well meaning people, you know, condemn, in 
the lump, all calculations on the lives of human crea¬ 
tures } and certain calculations which might be men¬ 
tioned, cannot be too much reprobated. But surely a 
planter is not more blameable for inquiring whether or 
not the labour of a Slave is likely to refund the money 
sunk on him and the property he actuates^ or makes 
productive, than a tradesman is for considering whe¬ 
ther or not the labour of an apprentice is likely to pay 
for his instruction and maintenance. The cases are very 

o 2 similar* 
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simila'r; except in the circumstance of buy nig the Slave, 
which affects not the present argument. In a mere 
^economical view, both the planter and the tradesman 
ought, in prudence,; to estimate before-hand, the pro¬ 
bable profit or loss of their respective bargains'. It will 
afterwards appear that the planters are but too sparing 
of such prudential computations, or at least do not 
conduct them upon right principles. 

You ncedjnot be informed, that it has been known 
for many ages, to men of reflection, that the labour of 
Slaves, whether bought or bred, though apparently 
cheaper, is realty far dearer, in general, than that of 
freemen 1 '. But'.the arguments which support this 
conclusion, howeycr just, are too refined for the ge¬ 
nerality of: Slave-owners, who cannot be supposed 
very deep in philosophical, ttf even in oetonomical the¬ 
ories. ^ 

Yet those arguments, as applicable to modern colo¬ 
nial Slavei}, were long ago assented to and exemplified 
by men intimately acquainted with, and interestedin 
the Jubjcct. 

About the year 3 TAO, Robei [son, in his Tracts! com¬ 
plained qf the unprofitableness of African Slaves, in the 
Sugar Hands. And so well convinced was the Legisla- 
i ure of S. Carolina of the same truth, that in 1739, they 
laid a prohibitory tax on all Slaves Imported for sale. 
This tax, which remained in force till 1744, was ex¬ 
pressly imposed to releve the planters from the debts 
they had contracted by purchasing new Negroes; 
whose labour refunded not the money sunk on them, 

* See ia the Appendix, the Note marked page 1 gd. 

t Quoted in Mr. Ramsay’s Objections to Abolition, with An¬ 
swers, pp, 14, 22, 41. 
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and th$ property they actuated So fully did that 
law answer its end, as to induce the intelligent histo¬ 
rian of Jamaica to recommend a similar measure; to the 
legislature of that island. Mr. Long does not appear- 
to have succeeded ; but he scruples noL to declare, for 
the strong reasons which he assigns, that “The purchase 
of new Negroes is the true source of the distresses 
under which the owners of sugar estates suffer f. M 

It is true, that new Negroes can no longer be legally 
imported into the islands from Africa; and it would 
be foreign to our purpose to take much notice of the 
attempts but too successfully made to introduce 
them-in defiance of the abolition-laws J ; especi¬ 
ally as it may be hoped that the Government will 

ultimately c turn those laws to be respected.-But 

Slaves can still be purchased, and in fact have all along 
been procured, in great numbers collectively, from 
several sources purely West Indian, and altogether 
fliconnected with Africa ; from small settlers, slich 
as those called ten-acrc-mcn in Barbadoes, who often 
raise more Negroes than they have land to employ ; 
from persons who may find out that they Have too 
great a crowd of domestics ; from planters who may 
be parting with jfiheir estates, or finally leaving the 
islands; from dealers who bring Slaves, on specula¬ 
tion, from the other British colonics ; and above all, 
from the creditors of ruined planters §. 

* Abridg. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 138.- 
f Hist, of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 401, and vol. 2. p.437 ; see also 
Beckford’s Description of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 344. 

J See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 197, «. 

§ See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 197 , b. 
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Thus planters disposed to buy Slaves. may still 
be pretty copiously supplied, without pending to 
Africa. But it is impossible to believe that thebuyers 
Of Slaves (unless th 7 get the Slaves of ruined planters 
for less than half the current price) can be aware of 
the real nature and consequences of such. 

Bor this would be to suppose (what cannot be 'IlfjEgfjf' 
expected) that they have some knowledge of the doc¬ 
trine of annuities, to which the case, belongs; and 
which would effectually cure their # ,pernicious hanker¬ 
ing after the Slave-maiket. But former planters have 
profitably bought Slaves ; and therefore , it is to be 
feared, that the present planters think it is, some way 
or other, their interest to buy Slaves. Yet, as we have 
seen, it is a historical fact that Slaves could not be 
bought at the full value, without ultimate loss, at least 
since the year 17 SOj— excepting always, those few cases 
where the returns of their labour were uncommonly 
great, or where none of them died in the seasoniitf, 
and they afterwards kept up, or increased, their num¬ 
bers by the, births. 

LikHtother men in activp employments, and particu¬ 
larly agriculturists, the planters are apt to take things 
in the eross; and to follow implicitly old practices, 
right or wrong. Or, as Mr. Long expresses it, they 
are too apt to be satisfied with “ vague and absurd esti¬ 
mates,” add to be governed by “ barbarous reveries 
and antiquated prejudices which prevent them from 
seeing their interests in the. right point of view. It is 
|to wonder then, that the habitual purchasers of Slaves, 
though making perhaps what are thought saving crops, 

' gHUbto ddH> or are kept iff it, in a way which they 

cannot 
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cannot well explain. But if such of them as can 
manage decimal fractions, will but patiently accompany 
us in improving a hint given by Mr. Steele, at page7t 
above, they will discover the root of the evil, the grand 
but hitherto unobserved cause of their difficulties. For 
we hope to prove by a _ method established by'the ma¬ 
thematicians, and followed by all skilful calculators, in 
parallel cases. 

That the personal labour of purchased Slaves , in 
general , African or West Indian, employed on sugar 
plantations , does not and cannot refund the capital 
sunk on them, and the property which they actuate , or 
render productive . 

I say their personal labour ; for our argument ne¬ 
cessarily abstracts from their posterity ; for a reason 
which will hereafter appear. 

The next letter will be employed in establishing the 
Data , on which the following calculations are fQunded. 

I am, with great respect, 

Dear sir. Your faithful fellow-labourer. 
To Thos Clarkson, and sincere friend, 

Esq. M. A. &c, Ac. » Will.* 1 . Dickson. 


LETTER II. 

The Data established , &c. 

West Indian estimates seldom allow for decrease of Slaves.—ff 
,not kept up by births. Slaves’ earnings are only Labour-annuities. 
—-The following calculations founded on indisputable Data .— 
Period of effective hard labour short, both in men add working 
battle.—Purchased Slaves may average about seven years of 
affective hard labour.—-About two in five of bought Slaves die 
fee seasoning , that is, o(feokm hearts ,"—Deplorable effect* of 
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Act 5 Geo. II. c. 7.—Produce ot' Slave-labour as uncertain as 
its duration.—The following calculations are at 3 and 4 per cent 
compound interest, 

Deak Sik, 

The calculations of the returns of West Indian pro¬ 
perty, though abundantly simple as commonly ma¬ 
naged, necessarily include a great variety of charges, 
and subsidiary computations, embracing a mixed mul¬ 
titude of paiticulars, continually fluctuating both in 
quantity and price. But,the most important charge 
of all, that of the Negroes purchased by many planters 
to keep up their gangs, is generally omitted, or left to 
be.accounted for, as those planters best can, at the 
end of the statement! Even the greatest masters of 
our subject appear to acquiesce in this mode of calcula¬ 
tion. Mr. Edwards, in concluding his minutelv de¬ 
tailed estimate, tells us that he allows “ not a shilling 
for making good the decrease of the Negroes.” In 
this he does little more than follow the example of hilt 
precursor, Mr. Long, who, however, acknowledges 
that the supply of that decrease is rhe most chargeable 
article attending sugar estates'*'. And no wonder; for, in 
pecuniary value, the Slaves form about one half j’ of the 

' * Edwards, vol 2. 'p.2oO; Long, vol. 1. p. 463 ; see also 
eight particular accounts from p. 22 to :J2 of the valuable Report of 
the Commit, on the Cummer. State of the W. [.Colonies, illy 1SOJ. 

f In 17SO. when the Slaves v.ere worth 50/ sterling, one with 
another, they were valued at one-third oi the whole pioperty ; 
which indeed had been the common estimate for many years. 
But now that the Slaves average SO/, sterling, they must tbnn 
eight fifteenths of the whole property ; for the rest of theW. In lian 
property has not increased in value, or at least in no proportion to 
the SlUjyes, 


whole 



whole property ; and in importance they may be called 
the living principle which actuates an otherwise inert 
and um less lump of matter. From motion, it is re¬ 
markable that savages infer the presence of a soul. 
Without the Negroes, there would be no motion, no 
soul, in a West Indian plantation. 

But so it is, that I know of no writer, French or 
English, competently acquainted with West Indian 
accounts, who.has propei ly allowed for the decrease of 
the Slaves % They do not even use the language of 
men sensible of any danger in the purchase ol Slaves; 
but talk of it as they would of a speculation in “ ca¬ 
lico or tobacco.” >ki short, they have generally aban¬ 
doned their readers, or at least have given them no ex¬ 
plicit advice, at the only difiicult and perilous step of 
their progress • as if the customers of the Slave-mer¬ 
chants could be reasonably expected to possess even 
that very moderate knowledge of the extensive and 
difficult doctrine of annuities which the case requires. 
For, what are erroneously called the clear returns of 
plantations which keep up their gangs by purchase, 
when closely examined, turn out to be neither more nor 
less than annuities of uncertain amount, derived front 
the equally uncertain labouring lives of the Slaves ; 
during which, however, the whale capital vested in such 
plantations, with at least legal interest, must be cleared, 
or their proprietors will be losers. Depending on the 

* The only hint I ever met. with (except Mr. Steele's, p 7 1 above) 
of the true method of calcuiaUijr in this case, is the following very 
4 brief one of S. Venant, p Ob. // route mi capital, &c. i he 
Negro costs the capita! sum of 2000 liv. which, in the W. Indies, 
ought to yield an interest” [wliat we call a Labour-annuity} “ of, 
at least, 15 per tent ., because it is only for the Negro's hfe." 

fluctuating 
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fluctuating quantity and price of annual produce, the 
returns of Slave-labour do not, like ordinary annuities, 
Consist of any determinate sums; nor do they extend 
to the whole lives of the Slaves, but to that part of 
them only during which they are able to labour effi- 
ciently. I would therefore beg leave to call them 
Labour-annuities; a subject which, I believe, has never 
engaged the attention of mathematicians; nor havd 
any observations been made, to serve as a basis for such 
calculations. Hence I am encouraged to hope, that 
this new attempt may, in consideration of its design, 
be treated with indulgence by my numerous superiors 
in calculations qf this kind. If not, I should rejoice 
if the correction of my mistakes should stir them up 
t3 examine this subject, with an attention proportioned 
to its evident importance to the interest of the Planters, 
and the happiness of their Slaves. 

We shall begin then at the interesting point where 
our predecessors left off. By taking for our dai<a, 
their results, namely, what they call the annual returns 
of plantations, chief! ysfas estimated by themselves, at 
different rates per cent, our conclusions will be quite 
independent of a long catalogue of fluctuating and 
contingent particulars, the prices and quantities of 
which it is easier to controvert than to ascertain. Those 
conclusions also will apply equally to all periods, islands, 
and estates, in which any particular return per cent, is 
Stated to have been received. Thus we shall get rid 
of all local and temporary modifications. In short, 
we shall keep clear of all questionable elements of cal- * 
Culation, except the period of actual, efficient labour; 
to which we shall now endeavour to gjve all the pro# 

bability 
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bability which we can derive from evidence and 
analogy. 

The period of labour, especially of effective har4 
labour, is in no case whatever, nearly so great as the 
period of life ; for all men live long before, and many 
long after, they are fit for hard labour; some are never 
fit for it, and some survive their ability for labour of 
liny kind. Few or no inquiries appear to have been 
made on this point; though so evidently interesting to 
benefit societies. But a learned and observing physi¬ 
cian of my acquaintance, who has practised his profes¬ 
sion for many years, in this metropolis, is “ well per¬ 
suaded, from his own observation, and that of other 
gentlemen of the faculty, that, on an average, the 
more laborious workmen in London, are not capalile 
of earning the highest wages paid to their respective 
trades, for more than ten years.” The average period 
during which soldiers, in peace and war, exclusive of 
killed and wounded, are fit for military duty, is also 
ten years * ; and only -seven years, if they serve in the 
West Indies, and survive the Reasoning f. The coal- 
heavers in London, are known to be very short lived ; 
but the average period of their labouring lives I never 
heard stated.—In the great scarcity of similar observa¬ 
tions,! may be permitted to add, that the hoises which 
supply the great iron-works at Carron, in Scotland, 
with coals, hold out one with another, for seven years};. 

* This was stated by Mr. Windham, or Mr. Whitbread, or both, 
in one of the Parliamentary debates relative to the army. 

t See Col. Chalmeis on the war in St Domingo, p. p2. 

X This is also taken, aS the average labouring life of farmers' 
horses in England, by fraccklyn. On the Abolition, &c. p. 1 9 . 

They 
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They are put to this work at six years of age, and have 
each a ton of coals to draw, from different distances, 
through bad bye-roads. Naturalists, I think, reckon 
the life of the horse about thirty years; so that the 
lives of those coal-horses are abridged above one-half. 
But, for obvious reasons, a brute will bear drudgery 
longer, in proportion, than a man, and far longer than 
a man can bear drudgery and Slavery united. Tor these 
evils, as Mr. Locke observes, though from their often 
going together, they are apt to be confounded, are 
really different things; and act differently, the one on 
the body, ancl the other both on body and soul. 
Lastly, I have heard it remarked that many of the 
failures among inn-keeper;:, may be traced to their 
wearing out their horses, before they refund their pur¬ 
chase-money. Yet few inn-keepers have so great a 
part of their property vested in horses, as the planters 
have in Slaves, namely about one-half; and their pro¬ 
fits, if not on their horses, certainly on the rest of their 
property, are greatly superior. 

But no apology was necessary for introducing these 
two last instances ; for tire planters derive labour-an¬ 
nuities also from their cattle which work many of the 
-mills, cart the produce to the shipping-places, kc. 
and they often suffer heavily from the premature 
deaths of oxen and mules, owing very much to bad 
feeding, and exposure to the weather; but to what 
average extent 1 never heard .stated. 

The above analogical facts will give additional pro¬ 
bability to our specific evidence * on this head, which 

• See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 204. 

we 
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we have brought to bear, as fairly as we could, on the 
period of labour fulfilled by purchased Slaves. By that 
evidence, combined wiriiijte circumstances stated as pe¬ 
culiar to bought Slaves, we may very safely affirm that 
The period of cffiiucnt, productive hard labour fulfilled 
by such Slaves, after they arc bought, dots not exceed, 
or rather, in strictness, cannot be prove d to equal seven 
years. I say, after they arc bought, grown people 
being generally preferred, with a view to immediate 
labour. Thus a great part of their labouring lives 
are exhausted before the purchase; and of Ur it, the 
three unproductive years of seasoning, curtail both 
their labouring, and their natural lives ; nor can the 
survivors be expected to live so long as ed Slaves, in 
otherwise equal circumstances. So that the labours of 
bought Slaves arc abridged, so to speak, throughout 
and at both ends ; by causes which affect not those 
bred on the plantations which they cultivate. Some 
of the fortaer, no doubt, may work for their main¬ 
tenance, or a little more, for more than seven years j but 
this being of little or no use to their owners, cannot 
be called efficient, or productive, hard labour. 

The evidence we possess respecting the period of 
actual labour, relates to the whole mixed body of 
Slaves, of whom we know that bought Slaves are only 
a part; but what part, it seems impossible to ascertain 
exactly *. Those in question are also field Slaves, on 

* On twenty-two plantations in fimbailors in 1/S8, there were 
3112 Slaves, of whom 42g were Afiicans. In the same year, 
. only twd.ninths of the whole body of Slaves in the W. Indies, were 
believed to be natives of Africa. But who can tell how many 
bought creoles there might be? See Supp. to P. C. Rep. p. 3<) ; 
Impolicy of the Slave-trade, 2d edit. p. 130. 


whose 
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whose period of labour the annual proportions of new 
Negroes formerly imported and retained* can throw 
so light whatever; those proportions having been com¬ 
puted on the'whole mixed, mass of Slaves old and 
young, field labourers, mechanics, and above all the 
incredibly numerous domestics. 

Wa may, however, inquire with more success. Who 
foe purchased Slaves are ? They are, or till of late 
were partly imported from Africa, between the ages of 
14 and 40 and sometimes 50 *, (after which last age 
they are seldom fit for hard labour) and partly pro¬ 
cured in the West Indies, chiefly from the creditors of 
ruined planters, at all ages; but with less thapjyhe 
natural proportion of young people, and weaJCehed 
beside by the “ hard driving” of owners who had 
been struggling to get out of debt, as well as by con¬ 
finement in gaol, before they were brought to sale. 

Of the Africans, above/'one-fourth perished on the 
voyage to the W. Indies f ; and 4 £ per cent, more, 
being nearly the annual mortality of London, died ?on 
an average, in the fortnight intervening between the 
days of entry and salej. To close this awful triumph 
of the King of terrors, between one-third and one-half, 
or about tivo injur, of all whom the planters bought, 
were lost in “ the seasoning,” within the three first* 
years, and before they could be said to have yielded 
any productive labour §. Now if seven years be the 

'* P. C. Report, p. 22, 3(5, 40, 42, 372. 1 

. i Nearly 2 6 per cent. See Abst. Evld. before H. of Com¬ 
mons, p. 51, Edim edit. 

t See 2d Rep. of Jamaica Assem. in P. C. Rep. p. 2/0 ^ Notes 
flpPQ- p. 38. 

| Long, vol. 1. p. 400, and vol. 2. pp. 434, 435 ; Address on 
ttw proposed Bill, &c. p. 17 j Robertson, as quoted in Object, and 

Ajps. 
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average labouring period of bought Slaves, a lot of five 
should yield (5 titties 7 or) 85 year* of labour; and 
two of them having died, each of the other three must 
yield (one-third of 35 or) nearly 12 years; or, with 
the three years of seasoning, nearly 15 years. But to 
look for fifteen years even of blank existence, without 
labour, from each of the survivors of a worse than 
pestilential mortality, heartless and enfeebled as they 
must generally be, would be madly romantic. 

For by the best accounts we possess, the whole body 
of the Slaves die off, and are renewed by importation 
and procreation together, in a period not exceeding 15 
years *; and the same is about the mean continuance 
of life of annuitants in this country, reckoning interest 
at 3 per cent, f—Such are the direct consequences of 
taking the average labouring lives of imported Africans 
’•so high as seven years; which, we said, they “ could 
not, in strictness, be proved to equal.” In'this posi¬ 
tion we are farther supported by the respectable opi¬ 
nion of that worthy, but unfortunate planter, Mr. 
William Beckford, who says that “ let a purchaser of 
new Negroes be ever so successful in seasoning them, he 
does not think that he will be able, with the most unre¬ 
mitting attention, and even with a superfluity of food, 
to preserve and domesticate, in three years, one out of 

Ans.,p. 21 i P. C. Rep. p. 460; D’Auberteuil, tom. 1. p. 54; 
Steele, p. 161 above.-—The plague generally carries oft one-thiri 
of the people visited by it: Sanctorius in Med. Stat. Jphor. 130, 
confirmed by Dr. Lister’s comment; Brown’s Hist, of Glasgow, 
vol. 2. p. 137 5 article Arxth. Polit. in Aim an. de Gotha, I 8 O 9 . 

* See in the Appendix, the Note marked page 20 7. 

f Lee's Annuities, p. 233; Mortimer’s Broker, p. 189 j M'Ar¬ 
thur’s Financial Facts, p. 10 <). 

four, 



four, who shall turn out a really industrious and efficient 
Slave*.” At this rate, to expect each of four Slaves 
purchased, to average seven years of labour, would 
be to expect the industrious and efficient” survivor of 
the seasoning, to labour for twenty-ei^ht year's, or, in¬ 
cluding that fatal period, for about forty years: Quod 
esset absuvdum. 

As to the Slaves of ruined planters, we Lave already 
seen that about .‘5000 were yearly brought to sale, on 
mgar estates, in Jamaica alone f; in times so much 
better than the present, that perhaps it would not be 
rash to affirm that the number is now doubled. “ It 
is inconceivable,” says Mr. Long, “ what numbers 
have perished in consequence of the law for the reco¬ 
very of debts, which permit.. Slaves to be levied on,” 
[[confined in gaol, often till they contract sickness]] 
“and sold at vendue. By this means they are fre¬ 
quently torn from their native spots, and their dearest 
connections, and transported into a situation” [perhaps 
in another island]] “ unadapted to their health, labour¬ 
ing under discontent, which co-operates with change of 
place and circumstances, to shorten their lives J.” 

Like the rest of mankind, the Negroes love- their 
native spots, and venerate the dust of their fathers; 
which they inter either close to their huts, or within 
them, under theit beds. Tire spirit of the reply made by 
the Canadian cLi.fs to the Fiench commissioners who 
came to demand their territory, also stirs in the bosoms 
of the Negroes.—“Here we were born, and here are the 

* Ik kfoid’s Descriptive Account of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 342. 

f S e in the Appendix, Note ranked page ly7, L 
, 'J, Long, vol. 2. p. 435. See aLo Sup. to P. C. Rep. p. 17- 

graves 
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graves of our fathers ! Can we say to their bones. 
Arise and go with us into a foreign land ?” So power¬ 
ful indeed, is this local and filial attachment in the Ne¬ 
groes, that it is dangerous to remove their habitations 
even to a more healthful part of the same estate, from 
such a removal, one of the most humane and exem¬ 
plary characters in Barbadoes, lost fifty of his people 
in one year*. “Bought Creole Slaves,” says Mr. 
Collins, “ must be seasoned not so much to the climate 
as to the plantation tto its new arrangements, new 
objects, and the new connections which it presents. 
What then but a mortality hardly exceeded by that of 
the newly imported Africans, can be expected from 
the violent seizure of the Slaves under the present law's 
of extent;—their imprisonment (till sold), the sale, at 
open outcry, and the inhuman separation of beings so 
affectionately attached to their homes and their kindred? 
It is nearly forty years since I first witnessed the sale of 
a numerous gang of plantation Slaves, in a gaol-yard ; 
and I now remember it as one of the most affecting 
scenes I ever beheld J, even in a land of Slavery ; to 
say nothing of the indecencies attending it. I can 
therefore, almost excuse Mr. Edwards, when he exe¬ 
crates the present laws “ for the more easy recovery of 
debts” in the West Indies; <#en though one of them 
happens to be an A— of P— -§. “ The odious 

* See Supp. to P. C. Rep. p. 17, and the Report itself, p. 298 ; 
also Abridg. Min. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 114. 

f Practical Rules, p. 380} see also p. 40. 

X They have a song, the burden of which is “ Plantation broke, 
O ! poor me one Quaco O But it is not so affecting, at least to 
me, as “Grace Jones de Regain,” one of their most beautiful 
ditties. § See Edwards, vol. 2. p. 14g ; and 5 Geo. II. c. 7. ' 

p severity.” 
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severity,” he adds, “ of the Roman Law, which de¬ 
clared sentient beings to be inter res , is revived and 
perpetuated in a country that pretends to Christianity!!” 
—“ I do not believe that any case of force or fraud in 
Africa, can be productive of greater misery than this 1” 
—The consequence is, that, like the imported natives 
of that continent, plantation “ Negroes thus removed, 
generally languish and die in a short time,” (Commit, 
of Barbad. Soc. of Arts, p. 9,5, above.) 

From the two last paragraphs, it is evident that 
bought Slaves, whether African or West Indian, die 
incomparably faster titan bred Slaves who have never 
been dragged from their native plantations; and there¬ 
fore considerably faster than mixed bodies ol both, to 
whom alone all the information and evidence wc have, 
are really applicable. But we shall wave our title to 
make a deduction, on that account, from the seven 
years above mentioned, as the period of actual labour, 
of purchased Slaves. We wish also to bury in oblivion, 
as deeply as practices still existing will allow, certain 
causes tending yet farther to reduce that period in the 
great gangs of sugar plantations *. 

Authors are entirely silept both as to the probability 
and the expectation of labour, at least in this peculiar 
case. Our safest and eapest way, therefore, and per¬ 
haps the only practicable way, will be to consider what 
are called the clear, average annual earnings of the 
Slaves, generally stated at some given rate per cent, 
on the planter’s capital, as an annuity certain to him 

* See Long, vol 2. p. 40'J ; Letters on Slavery, p. 12; Abridg. 
Minutes of Evid, before H. of Commons, No. 4. pp. 52, 1 its 
US, 120. 
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for seven years, immediately following the purchase. 
Indeed this appears to be most agreeable, not only to 
the advice of Mr. Smart, quoted below, but also to the 
meaning of the witnesses on whose testimony our pe¬ 
riod of labour rests; though in strictness, the return 
of labour from purchased Slaves is of the nature of a 
reversion, to commence after the period of seasoning 
shall expire.—Even if the expectation of labour could 
be determined, the expectation of the produce of that 
labour would still be a desideratum ; the crops being 
as uncertain both in quantity and price, as the labour¬ 
ing lives of the Slaves who raise them. But, though 
we thus disclaim all pretensions to an accuracy which 
our subject will not admit; yet we hope to be accu¬ 
rate enough to demonstrate the extreme hazard of 
purchasing Slaves, with a view to make a profit of their 
personal labour. 

It must be observed that the period of seven years, 
is an average, or arithmetical mean, between 0, which 
expresses the immediate death of purchased Slaves, and 
14 years, the utmost extent of their labouring lives ; 
and that, if the period of actual efficient labour be 
carried much beyond seven years, as for example to ten 
or twelve years, in all probability, they would be in a 
condition to keep up, or increase their numbers by the 
births. But with this last case we have nothing to 
do; for we suppose that there are no births, or 
that the number and strength of the gangs are kept 
up altogether by purchase; a supposition absolutely 
necessary, in order to show the simple and unmodified 
effects of purchasing instead of breeding. This sup¬ 
position is indeed but too near the literal truth; for it 

p 2 is 
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is believed that npt one in ten of the purchased Afri¬ 
cans left posterity*, and it would be too much^ to 
affirm that one in five of the purchased Creoles do so. 
The hearts of the latter, one would think, are as liable 
to be broken by being dragged from their native plan¬ 
tations and islands, as those of the former, by being torn 
from their native continent;—especially if it be true, as 
has been pretended, that the Africans who survive the 
middle passage, are mugh happier in the West Indies 
than they were in Africa 

As to the improvement of the money, I shall calculate 
upon only three per cent, compound interest; that is, 
I shall suppose the capital vested in Slaves, lands, build¬ 
ings, &c. on the one hand, and the Slaves’ annual earn¬ 
ings, as they arise, clear of all expence, but that of 
replacing the mortality, on the other, to be respectively 
improved, or improvable, at the rate of three per cent. 
compound interest. At this low rate, a sum of money 
does not double itself in less than twenty-three years 
and a half; whereas at six per cent, simple interest, 
the legal and the least West Indian rate, it doubles 
itself in sixteen years and two thirds. Having been 
told, however, by an able judge, that the case will bear 
a much higher rate, I shall also calculate at four per 
cent, compound interest, at which rate money doubles 
itself in seventeen years and two thirds; and this I do 
the more readily, because it is agreeable to the example 
of Dr. Price. 

I am, &c. 

* See the P. C. Report, p. 45g ; Letters on Slavery, p. 1 59 ; 
and above all, p. 31, of Mr Stephen’s excellent pamphlet, intitled 
“ New Reasons for Abolishing the Slave-trade.” 
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e LETTER III. 

Calculations, Gfc. relative to bought Slaves. 

Reader, who likes not our data, enabled to use data of his own. 
—The annexed Tulle, if circulated among intelligent planters, 
would long ago have abolished Slave-trade.— Labour-annuities 
extremely uncertain, because crops, prices and expences are so, 
as well as the labouring lives of Slaves.—The able Mr. Smart's 
advice respecting Li/b-annuitics, applied to Laiour-annuities.— 
Our calculations suppose planter deliberating about buying 
Slaves.—Labour-annuities calculated without interest.—Slave- 
buyers not more imprudent than Mississippi, and other deluded 
adventurers.—Eight calculations proving the purchase of Slaves 
to be ruinous, on all admissible suppositions. 

Dear Sir, 

Xt is to be feared that our epistles will be rather un¬ 
entertaining, if not otherwise unacceptable, to persons 
who are not, like you, accustomed to patient investi¬ 
gation. We .have done, and will do everything in 
our power to render the statements plain, without pro¬ 
lixity. But if, after all, some little obscurity should 
remain, surely West Indian proprietors have suffered 
enough to stimulate men of ordinary prudence, to 
scrutinize to the bottom a system confessedly not over 
agreeable to what are called the laws of nature, either 
mental or corporeal and which, for that very reason, 
may be strongly suspected to harbour some lurking 
cause of self-destruction. 

If, notwithstanding the obvious moderation of the 
data which I endeavoured to establish in the last letter, 
any attentive reader should not be pleased with them, 
he has only to substitute data of his own. I am so far 

from 



from objecting to this, provided he adheres to evidence 
as far as it goes, and to dose analogy and fait argu¬ 
ment, when evidence fails, that I have been at great 
pains to enable every man who understands decimals, 
to proceed on any data, or conditions, he may think 
proper. 

I am quite satisfied, however, that no admissible 
data, or method of calculation, will ever extract a 
profit from the personal labour of purchased Slaves. 

To ascertain, as nearly as possible, the probable 
loss or gain, one principal question is : For how 
many years must a Slave’s labour clear annually any 
given sum, in order to refund the money sunk on him 
and the property he actuates, at any moderate, or low 
rate of compound interest ? I searched many books 
for a table directly answering this question ; but to no, 
purpose. In most books, the table of the present 
value of an annuity for years to come, is supposed to 
answer the end. But as this did not appear so na¬ 
tural and direct as a table calculated on purpose, I set 
about constructing one, by the proper theorem, in 
Simpson’s Algebra; and had calculated and proved 
about 130 of its particulars, when, on turning over 
Mr. Smart’s excellent tables, I found that which I had 
been seeking, and which had escaped me from its 
being ill described in the contents of the volume. 
The other necessary tables are inserted in every prac¬ 
tical book of compound interest and annuities; but 
the one in question being to be found, I believe, in 
Mr. Smart’s valuable work alone, it shall be annexed 
to this letter. 

I have taken no other liberty with it, than to ac¬ 
commodate 
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commodate its title and those of its columns, to the 
subject in band. So very important, plain, and con¬ 
vincing are the inferences from this table, that had it. 
been circulated, mu/atis mutandis , among the more 
intelligent West Indians, there can be no doubt that 
it would have put an end to the Slave-trade long ago. 
For it would have satisfied them that Slaves purchased, 
even on apparently favourable terms, in order barely 
to refund, without any profit but a small rate of com¬ 
pound interest, the capital sunk on them and the dead 
stock, to which they alone give life and action, must 
have laboured efficiently for a longer period than 
people in their condition, can be reasonably expected 
to live!! 

The crops, as before observed, from which the re¬ 
turns of Slave-labour, or what we call labour-annui¬ 
ties, are to come, are very uncertain both in price and 
quantity. The same thing is true both of the regular 
and contingent expences, the recurrence of hurri¬ 
canes, &c. F.very one of these is as uncertain to the 
full, as the labouring lives of the Slaves; the supply 
of whom, if they do not keep up their numbers and 
strength by the births, must only add “confusion worse 
confounded” to a labyrinth of co-operating contingen¬ 
cies, which baffles all calculation. To the purchase of 
Slaves, for the sake of their labour-amwues, we may 
most appositely apply the words of Mr. Smart * when 
speaking of ///e-annuities, at a time when the necessary 

* Tables of Annuities, &c. p. 113, first edit. 1726 , I believe 
that valuable work has gone through several editions; the last, 
improved by Mr. Brand, in 1780. For its high character, s*» 
Martin's Decimal Arithmetic, p. g‘2l. 


observations 
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observations were not so numerous as at present; but 
yet far more numerous and exact, than any that hate 
hitherto been made on the labouring lives of Slaves. 
I- have inserted or altered the parenthetical words, in 
order to adapt the passage to annuities derived from 
Slave-labour. “ At present,” says Mr. Smart, “ I shall 
take the liberty to state, that the valuation of annuities 
(depending on the labouring lives of Slaves) is no 
other than guess work *. And therefore the best me¬ 
thod I can propose to my reader for their valuation, is 
to consider with himself what number of years cer¬ 
tain he supposes to be equal to the (labouring) life 
or lives in question ; having a due regard to the age 
and state of (mind and) health of the (Slave or Slaves.) 
When any number of years certain is agreed upon, 
the present value of those years (of labour) at any 
given rate, is readily found, by (Mr. Smart’s) fourth 
table of compound interest, and will be the probable 
value of the (labouring) life or lives required. ”—Such, 
mulath mutandis , is Mr. Smart’s sense of this matter; 
and I am glad to find so distinguished a computist on 
my side; not only to confirm my statements, but to 
abate their singularity and apparent boldness. 

I believe that henceforth very few Slaves will be 
purchased by planters who seriously consider this ad- 

* The same opinion is as strongly expressed in the article An¬ 
nuities, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The tables of Dr. Halley, 
Mr. T. Simpson and M. De Moivre are there commended; but 
the conclusions from them, in particular cases, are “ considered 
as a sort of lottery or chance-work.” See also Martin’s Mathetn. 
Instit. vol 1. p. 235. Of course it is the planter’s wisdom to keep 
clear of this lottery, by raising his own Slaves, on his own estate. 


vice 



vice of Mr. Smart’s and his table-which we shall sub¬ 
join ;—unless they resolve to treat them in such a 
manner as to insure their natural increase—or to ruin 

• ' r<* 

themselves! The following questions suppose the 
planter to be engaged in this salutary deliberation, 
preparatory to cheapening a lot of Negroes ; and if 
their answers are duly weighed, he will give up all 
thoughts of such a bargain, and flee from the Slave- 
market, as from a place infected with all the ills of 
desperate speculation, and blasted credit. 

To begin with the simplest case, I shall first con¬ 
sider the habitual purchasers of Slaves as deriving no 
interest from the labour-annuities, as they arise. This 
is no extravagant supposition, but often a literal fact. 
For such men generally become so much straitened, 
that their crops are either anticipated, or swallowed up, 
as fast as they arc reaped, by interest-money, fees to 
lawyers, and bribes to marshals, household and planta¬ 
tion expences, and above all, by the Slave-market, 
the, chief, though generally unsuspected destroyer 
of their credit. This case is so plain as to require no 
theorems or tables, or even to be branched out into 
separate questions; 

For if 100/. be sunk on a Slave and the property 
lie actuates, and he labour efficiently only for seven 
years, and die without issue ; then, the purchaser 
having no means of recovering his money but a bare 
labour-annuity for that period (without interest) it is 
evident that, 
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So then, barely to refund the 100/. sunk, the labour- 
annuity ought to be 14/. 5s. 8 -\d. for 7 years. To re¬ 
fund it with 6 per cent, profit, the labour-annuity 
ought to be 20 1.5s. 8 Id. for 7 years, or 61. for 28 years 
2-thirds; and so forth. 

But the whole British capital vested in sugar planta¬ 
tions did not, for forty years ending in 1807, yield an 
average return, or rather labour-annuity, of quite four 
and three-eighths per cent. * We shall call it, how¬ 
ever, 5 per cent., clear of all charges, except making 
good the mortality of the Negroes. And we have be¬ 
fore proved that the average period of the labour-an¬ 
nuity falls within 7 years ; 

Therefore the whole return falls within (7 times 5) 
35l.", which wants 6.5/. of the bare 100 1. sunk, and 
107/. of 142/., its amount with a profit of 6 per cent.} 
and so in other cases. 

It is true, that the 5l. and 7 years being averages, 
some planters get not so much as 35/., and others get 
a great deal more, even as far as 10/. a year for 14 
years, which, however, would not refund the principal* 
with 6 per cent, profit. 

Here some readers will be apt to stop short, and to 
* See in the Appendix the Note marked p. ? 18 . 

ask, 
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ask. How bearded men can be so absurd as to risk 
their money in such speculations ? But they may as 
well ask, How and why other bearded men every day 
risk their money in gaming, in lotteries, in pedestrian, 
equestrian, pugilistic, and drunken wagers, and other 
hap-hazard adventures ? Why may not a whole gang 
of Negroes from the Slave-yard, clear, one with an¬ 
other, 10/. a year for 14 or 1.5 years, which some in¬ 
dividuals do, as well as a lottery-ticket come up a 
capital prize ; or a whole fleet, sent out with ridiculous 
cargoes to Brazil or Buenos Ayres, come home laden 
with dollars ? Are all Frenchmen (to say nothing of 
other nations) to be called fools, because many of their 
nobility and gentry and even their Government itself 
with the wise Duke of Orleans at its head, as Regent, 
suffered Law of Lauriston to bubble them with his 
famous Mississippi scheme ? In short, lottery, mercan¬ 
tile and paper gamblers should look at home, before 
they venture to deride planters for speculating in the 
labour of broken-hearted bought Slaves, whom they 
can hardly keep alive without labour ! But they are 
not tfle only persons who suffer by dealing in annui¬ 
ties ; which can never be done with safety, or utility, 
except on a great scale, and under very skilful manage¬ 
ment, Mr. Hardy shows that a society whom he calls 
the Aldgate annuitants, paid for twice as many, years 
as they had any probability of living to enjoy their 
allowances! One of Dr. Price’s motives for publishing 
his valuable work, was to prevent the distress likely to 
arise from ill-digested schemes of annuities, and he 
applauds a book, by Mr. Dale, which exposes “ the 

insufficiency 
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insufficiency and iniquity of the schemes of the societies 
for the benefit of old age 

It appears then, that the buying of Slaves with a 
view to obtain a profit from annuities depending on 
their efficient labour, reflects no peculiar or exclusive 
discredit on the understandings of ,the purchasers. 

We now proceed to consider the labour-annuities as 
bearing interest, as they arise. 

I 

Question 1. Let the average annual returns of sugar 
plantations be, as stated above, 5l. per cent, clear of 
all expences, but keeping up the Slaves. If these were 
kept up entirely by the births, then the 5l. on every 
100/. invested would be the real , clear, annual return ; 
and no farther calculation would be necessary. But 
if entirely by purchase, then the 5l. would be only 
what we have begged leave to call a labour-annuity, 
for so many years as the Slaves might be able, one with 
another, to clear it by their personal labour. What 
then would be the consequences to a planter receiving 
(at the first) this gross annual return, if he attempted 
to keep up his gang wholly by purchase; the 100/. 
sunk, on the one hand, and the 5l labour-annuity on 
the other, as it annually should arise, being allowed to 
be improved, or improveable, at the rates of interest 
mentioned below ? 

* See Hardy’s Annuities, p. 133 ; Price, p, 136, add Pref. 
p. 6. vol, l. edit. 4. 


At 
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At three per cent, compound interest. 

From the present value of the capital sunk - - £)00 • 00 

Take the present value of 5l. labour-annuity,^ for 
7 years to come, which, as we have before seen, is 
the average period for which purchased Slaves may 
be expected to labour efficiently, viz. by Mr. Smart’s 
fourth table, the present value of 1 1. annuity, for that 
time, is 6 231. * which multiplied by 5, gives - 31 IS 

Remains a present loss, on every 100/. invested, of 

(08/. i 7v.) - £ 08-85 

At the end of 7 years, the account will stand thus : 

From the amount of 100/. in seven years past, by Mr. 

Smart’s first table, - £/?123'00 

Take the amount of 5l. labour-annuity, for same time, 

by his third table, .... 3831 

Remains at the end'of 7 years, a loss of (S4/. 13s. Q(l ) £84'6(J 

But this is not yet the whole loss. We see that there 
is a loss of above 84/. if the Slaves labour only for 
seven years. They ought therefore to labour for a much 
longer period. To determine this period, divide 100 
by 5, and the quotient 20 indicates the years’ purchase 
of the property. Look for this last number in the first 
column of the following table, and on the same hori¬ 
zontal line, in the column marked 3 per cent, stand thir¬ 
ty-one years of labour; and so long ought the Slaves to 
labour efficiently, if they are to refund the 100/. sunk 
on them and the property they actuate; and this with¬ 
out any profit, beyond ( a poor 3 per cent, compound 
interest. To prove this. 

The present value of the Capital sunk is - - tiS 100 

Andj by Mr. Smart's 4th table, the present value of 1/. 

a year, for 31 years, is 20, which multiplied by 5 is also £ 100 

* Two of Mr. Smart’s eight decimal places will be sufficient. 

In 



In other words, the 100/. sunk, is the present valuer 
at 3 per cent, of an annuity of 5t. for 31 years; and 
if, on an average, the Slaves could be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to labour efficiently to the end of that period/ 
without any fresh purchases, then, and not sooner* 
would the purchase-money be refunded, together with 
3 per cent, compound interest. If this, I say, could 
possibly happen, the transaction would be closed, with¬ 
out any other loss than 361. the difference between 
286/. (the amount of 100/. in 31 years, at 6 per cent, 
simple interest, the lowest West Indian rate) and 250/. 
which, by Mr. Smart’s first table, is the amount of 
100/. for the same time, at 3 per cent, compound in¬ 
terest. But it has been proved, in the last letter, that 
broken-hearted purchased Slaves, cannot be expected 
to labour efficiently, one with another, for more than 
7 years; therefore. 

Amount of 100/. in 31 years past, by Mr. Smart’s first 

table sS 250 00 

Amount of 5 1. a year, for 7 years past, by his third 
table .... ^38'3t 

Int. thereon, for 24 years, the remainder of 

the31, by his first table - - £3g-56 

7T 87 

So that, at the end of the 31 years, the loss is—__ 

(i72l.2s.7d.) .... - £172-13 

And this last sum is equal to the amount, at the end of 
31 years, of 68/. 11 s. the present loss at the beginning 
of that period, as it should be. In this manner, we 
have pursued and verified our other calculations ; but 
brevity will confine us, in What follows, chiefly to the 
present loss, and the period of labour which the Slaves 
ougftt to fulfil j these points being of primary impor¬ 
tance. It is true, that the amount would exhibit a still 

* more 
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more striking loss than the present value. But we 
prefer the latter ; because it implies that the planter is 
in the act of deliberating about a purchase of Slaves. 
We wish to give him all the help we can, in his pre¬ 
vious computations ; to point out their real nature; and 
to prevent him, if possible, from making a blind leap 
into that “ slough of despond” the Slave-market. 

We shall now more briefly state the same calculation, 
at four per cent, compound interest. 

From the present value (now) sunk, one hundred pounds, st'lOO 
Take the present value of 5l. labour-annuity for 7 years to 
come, the average period of the actual labour of pur¬ 
chased Slaves, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table. - 30 

Remains a present loss, on every 200 /. invested, of - si 70 

Look as before for 20 years’ purchase, in the first co¬ 
lumn of the following table, and over against it, you 
will find in the 4 per cent, column, forty-one years, 
13 days, of labour ; during which, were it possible, as 
it manifestly is not, the Slaves ought to remain efficient, 
in order to refund the purchase-money (100/.) with 
its increase at 4 per cent, compound interest. To prove 
this. 

The present money sunk is, as before, one hundred 
pounds - - - -• - fi £?100 0 Q 

And the present value of 1 1. a year, for 41 years, to 
come, by Mr. Smart's fourth table, is 19 - 99 /. which 
multiplied by 5, gives - ( 99 /.19-s.) - - £99'9 5 

being near enough to the present money sunk (100A) 
to show that the period of necessary labour has been 
stated with sufficient practical accuracy, at 41 years. 
Werh it worth while to take in the odd 13 days, and 
to proceed by the proper theorem, the last sum would 

be 
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be still more nearly equal to the first; for the tables 
are calculated only to half-years. 

„ The deplorable effects of purchasing Slaves instead 
of rearing them, are already very apparent; though the 
annual return, or rather labour-annuity, was taken 
considerably above the general average of 4jj per cent. 
It would therefore be a waste of time to calculate on 
returns below that general average; some of which 
would require a period of labour which no human 
beings, on this side of Noah’s flood, could possibly 
fulfil. We shall add, however, a few questions, in 
which the annual returns exceed tffat general average. 

Question 2. Is it possible for a planter to obtain 
from his property the legal rate of West Indian in¬ 
terest, G per cent, over and above keeping up the 
strength and number of his Slaves wholly by purchase; 
the 100/. sunk, on the one hand, and the 61. labour- 
annuity on the other, as it arises, being both considered 
as improveable first at 3, and secondly at 4 per cent, 
compound interest ? 

First, at three per cent, compound interest. 

Present capital sunk, one hundred pounds, - e^lOOOb 
Present value of 67. labour-annuity, for 7 years to come, 

by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, - 37'38 

Present loss on every 100/. sunk - (621. 12s. 5d.) g£62'62 

Dividing 100/. by 6, the quotient is 1G and 2-thirds, 
which is not found in the following table. . The 
nearest less number, in its first column, is 16-| years’ ’ 
purchase, against which in the 3 per cent, column, 
stand 23 years and 41 days of labour. I enter Mr. 

Smart’s 
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Smart’s fourth table with 23 years, and find against if, 
in the 3 per cent, column, 16*44, which multiplied b*y 
6 gives but 98’6’4, instead of 100. The time of labour 
is therefore more than 23 years. I try 23years, 
agaiifcil which I find in the 3 percent, column, 16’69, 
and this multiplied by 6 gives 100*14 or a little more 
than 100. I conclude then that the true period, for 
which the Slaves ought to labour, is twenty-three years 
and a half, as nearly as the same can be derived from 
the tables. 

Secondly, at four per cent, compound interest. 

Present money sunk, one hundred pounds, - - s£ 100 

Present value of 61. a year, for seven years to come, by 

Mr. Smart’s fourth table, is , - - - 36 

Present loss , on every 100/. invested, - - .£64. 

Look, as before, for 1G years’ purchase in the 
first column of the following table, and over against it, 
in th|4 per cent, column, you will find 27 years 185 
days of labour, being a little more than 27 § years. 
Against this last number of years, in Mr. Smart’s fourth 
table, 4 per cent, column, stands 16*5. This multi¬ 
plied by 6 gives but 99. But against 28 years in the 
same w’rie and column you will find 10 - 66. Multi¬ 
ply this\y 6, and you have 99’96, or nearly 100. 
Twenty-eight years, therefore, is nearly the period 
during which the Slaves ought to labour efficiently, in 
this case, in order to return their owner the money 
sunk on them and tfie property which they actuate, 
together with 4 per cent, compound interest. 

If then, the 100/. sunk on the one hand, and the 61. 
labour annuity on the other, are improved at 3 per cent, 
comp. int. the period of necessary, or indemnifying 

q labour 



labour must be 23 % years; and if at 4 per cent, that 
period must be 28 years.' but the former peridd is 
more than thrice as long as purchased Slates, one with 
another, are found to labour efficiently,. and the latter 
period is four times as long. Tim answer, :h whore, 
to the present momentous question evnh-miy is, that 
Six per cent, simple interest on the capital invested in 
Slaves, lands, buildings, and stock , cannot possibly be 
obtained from any plantation, where the gangj4,(at¬ 
tempted to be) kept up by purchase alone. 

Question 3. Mr. Edwards, vol. 2. p. 260, states 
that Mr. Beckford of Jamaica has 2533 Slaves* ope¬ 
rating on a capital of no less than 380,000/. sterling. 
“ He doubts, however, as Mr. B. does not reside in 
the island, and is subject, in Jamaica, to an annual 
tax of 6 per cent, on the gross value of his sugar and 
rum, for legal commission to his agent f—if he has 

* This is probably the greatest number of Slaves belonging to 
any one man in the British West Indies. Sir Francis Ford of 
Barbadoes, had, at one lime, 1100. Yet he was an Abolitionist, 

f The wide dispersion of the estates in Jamaica, renders a coajr 
pensation necessary, to the Agents, or “ Attornies,” of Absentees ; 
whom it was thought this heavy tax would induce to rcl .de. But 
its effects have been unintentionally oppressive; for it “hterests the 
Attornies in increasing the crops, which can only be di-ie by push¬ 
ing the Slaves. Hence Absentees are apt to be injured or ruined 
by large crops 1 See Tong, vol. 2 . p 406; Steele, p. 1/1 above. 
The Absentee tax recommended for Barbadoes at p. 22, above, 
would not have the pernicious effect just alluded to, as in that and 
the other windward islands, it is not common to pay the Attornies. 
Otic neighbour generally perfoims that office for another $—there¬ 
by increasing, however, his patronage, among managers, and 
tradesmen, and consequently his influence at elections, Ac. Stc,' 

s t received 
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received, on an average of ten years together, any thing 
near 6^ per cent, on his capital.” But let us allow 
this to be his const ant income by a labour-annuity, clear 
of all deduction but that of buying Slaves the question 
is. What would be the consequence, if he should sell 
his plantations to a person who, misled by the vulgar 
error “that it is cheaper to buy Slaves than to breed 
them,” should aim at keeping up the gangs wholly by 
purchase ? 

First, at three per cent, compound interest. 


Piescnt money sunk, .... £’ 100 ■ 00 

Present value of G o/. labour-annuity, for seven years to 

come, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, - - 40'4g 

Present loss, on every 100 1. invested, I0s.2d) d. 5g 5 1 

Dividing 100/. by Cl, the quotient, lh years’ pur¬ 
chase, is not to be found in the lolloping tabic. 1 he next 
greater is 15 answering, in the 2 per cent, column, 
to 21 years and 59 days of labour ; winch is greater 
than the truth, because 15 7]- years’ purchase is so. But 
the real period during which the Slaves ought to labour 
is little short of twenty-one years. To prove this : 

The present value of the capital is - - - -L’ 100 00 

And the pit-sent value of (> 5t yearly, for 21 years to 
come, by Mr. Smart's fourth table, is bm little moie 
than 100 /. namely » - ( 100 / 3 s. 7 d.) 100-18 


Secondly, at four per cent, compound interest. 
Present money laid out, - 100 

Present value, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, of an annuity 

of 6 • Si. for 7 years to come, - - - 3 9 

Present lass on every 100/. invested, - - sitGl 


Against 154, the next greatest to the real years’ pur¬ 
chase, as above, l find, in the 4 pt r cent, column of the 
following table, 24 years and 245 days, which is evident- 

q 2 ly 
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ly too much, for the reason above given. But the indem¬ 
nifying period, for which the Slaves ought to labour 
efficiently, cannot be much less than twenty-four years 
and a half; 

The present money sunk, being - - • 100' 00 

And the present value of 6 ■ 51. annuity for 21 \ years, by • 

Mr. Smart’s fourth table, being not much more than 

100/. viz. - - - (too l. 5s. gd.) £ioo- 29 

Now, as no Slaves can fulfil, on an average, M$her 
"SI or 24|- years of effective labour, the plain answer 
to this question is, that the new purchaser would be 
ruined, before the termination of either of these periods. 

Question 4. Mr. Long and Mr. Steele consider Si. for 
every 100/. as a saving annual return onSugar plantations, 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes respectively ; and M. D’Au- 
berteuil states that the same return is averaged by two- 
thirds of the Plain of the Cape in St. Domingo*. Now- 
can this labour-annuity be derived from any estate 
whose Slaves are procured and supplied altogether by 
purchase ? 

First, Compound interest at three per cent. 
Capital invested is ----- £10000 
Present value of 8/■ annuity, for seven years to come, by 

Mr. Smart’s fourth table, - - - - 49‘84 

Present loss on every lOOl. sunk, - (50i.3s.2d.) £50'16 

Here we have exactly 12 § years’ purchase, corre¬ 
sponding with 15 years 329 days of labour, in the 
proper column of the following table. The nearest 
greater is sixteen years , being a trifle more than the 
true period of labour. To prove this : 

* Long, vol. l. p .491 j Steele, p. 114 above ■, D'Auberteuil, 
t«m. 1 . p. 179 . 

Th« 
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The capital invested, is .... - <£ 100’00 

And the present value of 8 /. annually for 1 6 years to. 
come, is by Mr. Smart's fourth table, a little above 
ioo/. viz. - - - (too l. gi. yd.) ^ioo^s 

Secondly , Compound'interest at four per cent. 

The capital sunk is - ,£'100 

Present value of Hi. a year, for seven years to come, by 
Mr. Smart’s fourth table, is 48 

And the present loss on every 100 /. invested, - - £52 

Against 12 ^ years’ purchase stand, in the 4 per cent, 
column of the following table, 17 years, 246 days. I 
try the next less, viz. seventeen years and half, which 
1 find to be as near the true indemnifying period of 
labour as the tables will give it; for 
The capital sunk is - - - - - £ 100 00 

But the present value of 8 /. a year, for 1 7 \ years to 
come, by Mr Smart’s fourth table, is somewhat short 
of that sum, viz. only - - (ggl. 7s. 2d.) £QQ'36 

The answer to this question still indicates a great 
loss. For short-lived bought Slaves can by no means 
be expected to perform efficient labour either for 16, 
or 1 years; the least of these happening to exceed 
the average period in which, according to the evidence 
quoted in the note on page 204, the Slaves of all de¬ 
scriptions, bought and bred, field, mechanic, and do¬ 
mestic (or at least a number equal to their whole aggre¬ 
gate) die off, and are renewed. 

Questioti A. The Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, p. 4, of their valuable Report, of July 1807, on 
the commercial state of the West Indies, observe; that 
.the profit from Sugar estates, subject as they are to 
peculiar risks and vicissitudes, should not be less than 10 
per cent.; adding that, in the prosperous period pre¬ 
ceding 
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ceding the year l80Q$the profit?, in general, did not 
exceed that sum. 'Hu's 1 appears also to have been 
Sjbout the return which Mynheer Boode of Demerary, 
derived from estates worked by nearly ,8000 Slaves *. 
Let us now see Whether or not a labour-annuity of 
ten per cent, on the capital, can be obtained from Slaves 
whose mortality is supplied altogether from the Slave- 
yard, or the gangs of ruined planters ? 

F/rU, at three per cent, compound interest. 
Present money invested, or sunk, - - AlOO'OO 

Present value of JO/, labour-annuityfor 7 years to come, 

appears, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, to be - - 62'3 

Present loss on every 100/. invested - (3?/. l-}s ) A3/7 

Against the years’ purchase, 10 , we find, in the 3 per 
cent, column of the following table, 12 years 24 days 
of efficient, indemnifying labour, which therefore 
somewhat exceeds net hr years ; for 
The present value of the capital sunk, is - ■» A 100'00 

And the ptesent value of 10/. a yeai ior 12 years to 
come, by Mi. ftnait’b fourth tabic, tails a little shott 
df 100/. being only*. - - (pt)/. It).?. tjd.) ;{ QQ' 54 

JSt erven'i/, at four per cent, compound interest. ■ 
Pioent nioney invested, or sunk, is - dtlQO 

1 ’iesent tahic of 10/ annuity, for*7 years to come, ap- 
ptrrs, by Mr Sinai i’s fourth table, to be - 60 

Presini loir, on every 100/. invested, - - Ado 

Against It)' y a 1 s' purchr«e, we have, irf the 4 per 
cent, column cl the following tabic, J 2 years 9 days ; so 
that the‘peiiod of- vfhckiU labour which the Stales 
Oi'fil to fulfil, in order to indemnify their owner, id 
this case, a little exceeds ihhKev yarn; for 

* Sve Dr rintka dV irtetestinp Antes on the Vt Judies, vol. 
p. 401, on.liicd will, vol 2 p. 028, vol. 3. p. 353, aifc P. Ct 
Pep p. 7'0- Guilder 224. sterl. 1 . , 
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The present money sunk is - - • M 100 ■ OQ 

And the present value of 10/. a year* for 13 years to 

come, is, by Mr. Smart’s fourth 1 table, not quite 

100 /. j but only - - - (ggl. 17s. 2d.) ,<£gg #6 

Now it would be in vain to look for an average of 
either 12 or 13 years of efficient labour from pur¬ 
chased Slaves. For, as we have already seen, the 
survivors of the seasoning (to the island if imported, 
or to the estate, if bought from the creditors of ruined 
planters, in the same island) have to make up not 
only their own period of labour, but that of their 
dead companions. So that, if one only (instead of 
the average, two) out of five purchased, has died, 
then, the whole number of years being* (3 times 12 
or 13) from 60 to 65, each of the four survivors 
must labour about sixteen years, which, as before 
observed, exceeds the average period in which the 
whole of the Slaves die off and are renewed. If two 
die, the survivors must each of them labour above 20 
years, &c. Hence the answer to this question also, 
must Ue that 10 per cent, on the capital invested, can¬ 
not be obtained from the labour of Slaves whose mor¬ 
tality is supplied altogether by purchase; and that 
their purchaser will be ruined, more slowly indeed, 
but not less surely, than in the foregoing cases. 

Question 6. The respectable French writer quoted 
ityhe last question but one, tells us that the remain¬ 
ing third part of the famous sugar district there men¬ 
tioned, averages 12/. for every 100/. of capital * ; a 

% * Yet this great return did not binder the St. Domingo planters 
from Joying the French merchants, backward as they were in 
giving etedit, nearly eight millions and a half sterling, when the 

' troubles 



return of which we h|ve but one British instance in 
evidence, and that, only for four remarkable years. 
Now, suppose a “ dashing planter,” fascinated by this 
highest recorded return, were to purchase a plantation 
constantly yielding it, and to determine on making a 
rapid fortune by the system of “ Buying and nurying,” 
without rearing any Slaves ; what would be the upshot 
of his speculations : interest as above ? 

At tin ee per cent, compound interest. 

Present money sunk in the purchase - - £ 100'00 

Present vaiue of 12/. labour-annuity for J years to come, 

is by Mr. Smart’s fourth table - - - 74' Jd 

Present loss, on every 100 1 . sunk, (25/. 4s. (jd.) - t£ 25 ' 24 

Here the years’ purchase, 8 f, is not contained in 
the following table. The nearest (greater) is 8 |, 
against which we find, in the three per cent, column, 
9 years 350 days, which, of course, exceeds the truth; 
but 9 J years, by Mr. Smart’s fourth table, appears to 
fall short of it. Now, as this case plainly requires 
more exactness than any of the preceding, or than can 
be expected from the tables, which reach only half 
years, it will be proper to go more strictly to work, 

troubles in that colony commenced, in l/pi. This sum, which 
exceeded by one million at least the debt due to G. Britain by all. 
North America, in 1776—was probablv, like the debts of our 
sugar planters, chiefly due for new Negroes. For, in the three 
years ending m 17i)l,no fewer than (X) 000 were introduced, being 
above a seventh of the former number of Slaves (405,000) while 
the whites exceeded not 34,500 in al!! Was not this enormous im¬ 
portation of injured and disaffected men, of itself, afi adequate cause 
both of the embarrassment of the St. Domingo planters, and ol» 
their final destruction ? See St.Venant, pp, 53, 8), 4/3. ^ 
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By Mr. Simpson’s third theorem *, we find that the 
period of labour which the Slaves ought to fulfil, in 
this case, to refund the money invested, with three per 
cent, compound interest, is n'me years and 267 days. 
For, by his first theorem, the present value of a 12/. 
annuity, for that time and at that rate, is exactly 100/. 

Ai four per cent., compound interest. 

Present money, sunk in the purchase of the estate - sE 100 

Present value of 12/..the labour-annuity, for 7 years to 

come,,by Mr. Smart’s fourth table - - 7® 

Present loss, on every 100/. sunk - - <£ 28 

Here it will be found, by Mr. Simpson’s third theo¬ 
rem, that the period of indemnifying, efficient labour, 
is ten years and ;23 days. For, by his first theorem, 
the present value of 12/. annuity, for that time, at four 
per cent., is exactly 100/. 

But, it may here be said, that, by our own account, 
7 years, the period of the actual labour of purchased 
Slaves is the average between 0, which represents 
their immediate death, and J4 years, the utmost ex¬ 
tent of their labouring life; and that O years, 267 
days, the period of indemnifying labour at S per cent, 
(to drop the period at 4 per cent.) do not so far over¬ 
pass the average, but that the Slaves may fulfil it. 
This hope, however, would be more sanguine thaa 
reasonable. For, as before observed, purchased 
Slaves, in order to keep the buyer from loss, must 
not only fulfil their own period of labour,^ but that of 
their dead companions. Thus, if five Slaves are 
bought, they ought together to make up (5 times 9 

* Jn Ms Algebra, at the bottom of the 938th page, 4th edit. 

years. 
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years, 2G7 days, or) above 48 years of labour. If 
one of them die in the Seasoning, the surviving four 
will have to labour efficiently above 12 years bach ; 
and, if two die, each of three survivors must labour 
efficiently above 1 H'years. Now, if our objector, still 
contend that purchased Slaves may average even these 
last periods of labour, he may have it in his own way, 
provided he take along with him, that, even then,.the 
purchaser would have nothing but a paltry 3 per cent, 
compound interest for his money, his trouble, and his 
risk. But I would yield him the point for a better 
reason, namely, that Slaves, if they average from 12 
to 10 years of effective labour, will, in all probability, 
supply their own mortality by the births. Then in¬ 
deed, the 12/, a year, instead of being a most hazard¬ 
ous labour-annuity, received with one hand, and paid 
away with the other for new Negroes, would be a 
real , clear income. The plantation would be a very 
flourishing one ; and the proprietor might justly tell 
us, that he had nothing to do with us and our calcula¬ 
tions, being happily beyond their reach *. All that I 
insist upon js, that even the singularly great labour 
annuity of 12/. on every 100/. invested in a plantation, 
would not only be wholly swallowed up, but leave the 
proprietor a ruined man ; if, while his gangs yield an 
average of but 7 years of labour, he should attempt to 
keep up their numbers entirely by purchase. This will 

* S. Venaqgs plantation in St. Domiftgo, which he calls the 
finest in the New World, must have cleared above 13 per cent, 
if he kept up his gang without purchase, as he probably did j for 
lie says (p. 330) that he settled it with less mortality, than is 
common in old estates,* 


appear 
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appear still more clearly from the answer to the next 
question. 

Question 7. If a “ planter of thfflbld school” should 
attempt. to keep up his gang entirely by purchasing 
Slaves who, one with another, yield him only 7 years 
of effectual service, what labour-annuity ohght he to 
receive on every 100/. sunk on his Slaves and the pro¬ 
perty they actuate, in order that he may get back his 
capital, and 3 per cent, compound interest, within the 
seven years ? 

By Mr. Smart’s fifth table, the annuity which 100/. 
will purchase, for 7 years, at 3 per cent, compound 
interest, is lti'0.3/, or l(>7. Lr. the answer. 

Or, dividing 100/. by 6'23 the present value of 
1/. annuity, for 7 years to come, at 3 per cent, by 
Mr. Smart’s fourth table, the quotient is 16‘0.5/, or 
sixteen pounds one shilling, the answer, as before. 
To prove this: 

By Mr. Smart’s third table, the amount of lG'05l. 
annuity, in 7 years, at 3 per cent, compound interest, 
is 1*2*98/, or 122/. 19s. 'id .; which, by his first table, 
is also the amount of 100/. principal, in the same time, 
and at the same rate. 

. If from this amount, 122‘98/, we subtract the 
principal 100/. the remainder 22'98/. will be the in¬ 
terest, and this divided by, 7, gives 3'28, being nearly 
the. annual simple interest per cent, gained ; which 
wants 2.72 or 2/. 14,v. 5d. of 6/. per cent, the lowest 
legal interest, in the West Indies! 


In 
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In other words, on the conditions of this last ques¬ 
tion, a labour-annuity of even 16/. Is. wants about 
£/. 1 4s. 5d. of yielding 6 per cent.‘simple interest. 

Question 8. The other conditions of the last ques¬ 
tion remaining', What ought to be the labour-annuity, 
in order that the proprietor may get 6 per cent, simple 
interest on his capital; or, in order that every 100/. 
of that capital may amount to 142/. in 7 years ? 

Divide 142/. by 7’66, the amount of 1/. annuity 
in 7 years, at 3 per cent, (by Mr. Smart’s third table) 
and the quotient 18\53 will be the answer, showing 
that, in this case, the labour-annuity sought must be 
somewhat more than eighteen and a half per cent. 

I must defer some reflections on these calcula¬ 
tions, and the conclusion of this whole argument, to 
another opportunity. In the mean time, 

I am, &c. W. D. 

%* At 212, I briefly quoted Dr. Price to show that 
Slave-buyers were not the only persons who suffered by 
speculating in annuities. A larger quotation from that 
celebrated author, to the same effect, will profitably fill 
up a space afforded by the necessity of printing the 
table on opposite pages;—a quotation well calculated, 
viutatis mutandis, to stimulate the buyers of Slaves to 
examine carefully the grounds of their speculations. 

“ Since the publication,” says Dr.P. “in three former 
editions, of the observations in the preceding section, 
almost all the societies mentioned in it, convinced of the 
insufliciency/find pernicious tendency of their plans, 

have 
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have dissolved themselves, and distributed among their 
subscribers the money they had paid; with such inte¬ 
rest or profits as remained, after deducting the expences 
of management; and there are now left, within my 
knowledge, only two of these societies—the Amicable 
and the Laudable Societies for the Benefit of -Age. 
The first of these societies finding, upon examination, 
that instead of an annuity of 26/. they could not in 
reality afford to pay a higher annuity than 8/. determined, 
with great fairness, to leave it to the option of all their 
members, either to continue their contributions, with a 
view to this reduced annuity, or to take back all they 
had paid and withdraw. Near two hundred members 
having chosen the former, the society now consists of 
them, and therefore can scarcely be in any danger.— 
The other society has also sunk the annuity it promised 
from 44/. to 24/.; but it is certain that it cannot per¬ 
manently pay to all its members a greater annuity than 
15/. 1 should lose too much time, were I to give an 

account of the calculations which prove this. He that 
would see it demonstrated with all possible clearness, 
should consult a tract published in 1777, by Mr. Dale, 
intitled, A Supplement to Calculations, &c. No per¬ 
son who understands common arithmetic can avoid 
being convinced by the evidence offered in this tract; 
nor can any honest man avoid being shocked by the 
narrative it contains of the obstinacy with tvhick the 
majority of this society have persevered in error, con¬ 
trary to the efforts of the more respectable part of the 
society, and in defiance of reason, justice, and huma¬ 
nity /” Price on Annuities, See. vol. 1. p. 144, ed. 4. 


THE 
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he actuate-;*, compound interest at % 2 £,&c. per cent, per annum, being allowed 
both on the cap.tal so sunk, and on his annual earnings (or labour-annuity) at 
they arise. CAVEAT EMPTOR! \ 
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Mr. Smart, in bis 4to page, has carried bis table to 
25 years* purchase, but our Svo will only admit of 20 
years, which however appear, from the table itself, to be 
more than sufficient for the purpose intended. 


Although the /or >'f this table is plain, from the foregoing calculations, it may 
not be improper to insert two examples, just recollected ; supposing, as before, 
th«,capital sunk, and also the clear annual earnings of the Slaves, as they arise, 
to be unproved at the small rate of a per cent. comp. iat. 

Ex. 1. In 
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VaiflFln the P. C. Report, p. 7S0,(t}ifc whole British property, fixed and 
moveable, in the West Indies, is valued a j: 12 years purchase. Now, .to know 
whether or not a plantation bought on these terms, is likely to yield ft profit, yve 
nuast inquire how long the Slaves upon it ought to dear (one-twelfth of 1001. Or) 
81. 65 , 8 <d. on every 100/. invested ; in order to refund the capital, and 3 per „ 
cent, compound interest. Look for 12 years purchase, in the first column of 
this table; and, on the same line, in the 3 per cent, column, you will find 15 
years, 36 days, the period of labour sought. But 15 years, SO days is about tH‘<- 
average of the lives of the Slaves, and greatly exceeds their average period qf 
efficient labour. The purchaser, therefore, lias paid for much more labGur than 
he will ever receive Iron) the Slaves he finds on the plantation, and consequently, 
will be a great loser by them, if they leave not progeny to fill up their places, 
as they drop off. 

The loss will be greater still, on Slaves bought to supply the mortality; of 
whom about 2 in 5 die in the seasoning, (see p. 206.) Five new Negroes ought 
to fulfil (five times 1.5 years, 36 days, or) 73 J years of effective labour. But a& 
only S survive the seasoning, each of these must labour efficiently for (one third 
of 75§, or) above 25 years. But this being plainly impossible,it folflRvs that a 
plantation bought for 12 years purchase, must be an unprofitable bargain, if 
the Slaves do not keep up, or rather augment their numbers by the births. But, 
if they do this, the clear profit will be 8 and one third per cent, which exceeds 
what Mr. Long and Mr. Steele call a saving profit, and is nearly double the 
average return of sugar estate*. 

It is plain from this table, that at any higher rate of improvement than 3 per 
cent, the period of efficient labour, which the Slaves ought to fulfil will be greater. 

This valuation of 12 years purchase, is ascribed to Mr. Chalmers, of the Trea¬ 
sury, who>e ability and accuracy in calculating cannot be doubted. But he is 
not properly answerable for his duta ,* and we have no room for any remarks 
on them. 

Ex. 2. But Mr. Edwards, (vol. 2. p. 388) referring to Mr. C’s statement, 

(t thinks that, in the sale of W. Indian estates. 10 years purchase is more com¬ 
mon —forgetting that (at p. 2 G 0 ) he had stated the sugar planters* profits at 7 
per cent ; but “ without charging a shilling for making good the decrease of the 
Negroes/' and other heavy expences. Even 7 per cent, implies above 14 years 
pm chase. But at 10 years, we have shown in quest. 5, a great loss, unless the* 
births keep up or increase the numbers. 

The only way to avoid such losses, I will repeat it again and again, is to abs¬ 
tain altogether from buying Slaves, and to enable the Slaves already on the 
plantations to increase; for the bare keeping up of the numbers by the births, 
continually exposes a plantation to be 1 uined by the first hurricane, or epidemic 
disease, or famine which occurs. 

But it is not more strange than true, that « in the West Indies, the capital* ' 
which should have been employed in (he preservation and maintenance of the 
enslaved, have been expended in the purchase of more Slaves A few 
figures of arithmetic sufficiently expose that losing system," &c. Gaisford** 
&*ay, primed 1811, p. 84. His calculation is very simple and convincing, but . 
quiie different from ours. “ If however, reiterated examples will not convince 
men of their errors, we must s «y, with the old Latin author, Quos Deus mlt per- 
d?re, p7tM dementat'* Long, voi. 2. p. 471. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 

important conclusions-from the foregoing calculations * 

Nose of onr data questionable but the period of actual effective 
labour,—Popular error about W. Indian profits.—With less 
than 18| per cent, labour-annuity, bought Slaves yield not legal 
interest on capital sunk.—No W. Indian produce can bear the 
expence of supply ingmortality by purchase.—Our argument con. 
dudes. That the buying system is ruinous, abd that the planter’* 
only resource is to breed, orrearhis Slaves.—Reader warned agains t 
a capital mistake.—Plantations carried on chiefly by bred Slavea.-r- 
That itipbeaper to buy than to breed, a most pernicious vulgar 
error.-Expence and profit of tearing aNegro infant .—Des maitres 
arndes n'lament pas a voir teurs Negresses enceintes .—A most 
intelligent planter shows the advantages of rearing Negroes.— 
Buyer, with large return, may be galloping to ruin, while Breeder 
with moderate, may be making money. Four-fifth* of Salve* 
ire Creoles, or natives of W Indies 

Djbak Sib, 

The calculations already submitted to’ youF view* 
depend entirely on the period of actual efficient labour 
fulfilled by purchased Slaves. This is the only ele* 
fnent of those calculations, which can be doubted or 
questioned, when the annual return of a plantation is 
determinately expressed by a given r&te per cent. Were 
it possible to prove that purchased Slaves, on an average, 
labour with productive and efficient vigour, for more 
than seven years, the resulting losses would indeed be 
reduced ; but they would not be extinguished, unless 
it could be proved either that the annual returns are 
about four times as great as they really are, or else, as - 
before, observed, that purchased Slaves labour effec¬ 
tively much longer than people in their condition, or in 
almost any condition, can be expected to live / 

a 


The 



The popular opinion about the profits of W. Indian 
plantations, is egregiously incorrect. Not to mention 
the common estimate, (now true jn particular cases 
only) that the rum pays the ordinary current expenqes 
of a sugar plantation *, new Negroes excepted, and 
several other prevailing mistakes, it is even not un¬ 
common to talk of the gross returns as the neat pro¬ 
fits thereby swelling the latter often to double the 
real amount. But it does not appear ever to have been 
alleged, since the prosperous days of the first sugar 
planters of Barbadoes, that in general any tfthg near 
16 or i 8^ per cent, on the capital, has been cleared on 
the real value of plantations J ; and, in answering the 
8th question, we have proved that, with less than the 
last mentioned labour-annuity, a planter who should 
attempt to supply his mortality wholly by purchase, 
could not obtain the ordinary rate of W. Indian interest 
for his money. 

But neither sugar nor any other' article, can bear the 
ruinous expence of new Negroes,—Indigo is apparently 

, * P. C. Report, p, 803. The production of every cwt. of 

sugar now costs 20s. lOd. sterl. in Jamaica, and igs. Od. in the 
other islands, over and above the neat proceeds of the rum. See 
p. 3 of Report of the Commit, on the commercial State of the W. 
Indian Colonies, July 1807. 

f See Edwards, vol, 2. pp. 257 , 260 . 

t Mr. Gaisford, however, p. 103, quotes the Council of Jamaica 
as stating, in 1789 , that " while some were gaining 15 or 20 per 
cent, others were losing as muchbut that “the average profit 
of the whole capital embarked in that island, was only four per¬ 
cent." Now it is plain, from what we have said, that if the Slaves 
on the prosperous estates, were.not kept up entirely by the births, 
a part only of the 15 or 20 per cent, was real gain and a very 
small part only, if the Slaves were kepf up chiefly by purchase. 
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the most profitable of them all. We are seriously told 
that every able Negro on an indigo-work raises, or rather 
• did raise, to the value of 75/. sterl. in that article ; 4 in 
those fortunate years when the planter happened to 
draw a capital prize in that agricultural lottery *, But 
the 75/. was only the gross return ; from which the 
value of the Negro himself, when he could be bought 
for less money, was often to be deducted. For all 
indigo planters, both French and English, agree that 
“ an alarming mortality constantly attended the pro¬ 
cess” (^making the article, in the West Indiesf. To 
this fatal aause, we are chiefly to attribute its failure, 
when Slaves were comparatively cheap, both in Ja¬ 
maica and St. Domingo ; in which last colony, how¬ 
ever, the gross return does not appear to have exceeded 
44/. 2s. 4-d. sterl. per Negro, in the best years. In 
1754, St. Domingo is said to have contained 3379 
indigo-works of which in 1774, above four-fifths had 
been converted to other uses ; and the chief reason, in 
all probability, was that, in the intervening twenty years, 
the price of Slaves had been increased nearly four fold§. 
In l 789, the St. Domingo planters had almost inrirely 
abandoned the culture of indigo ||: and thus an article 
which, at first sight, appears to justify, in an cecono- 
mical view, the purchase of Negroes, turns out to be a 
powerful monitor against it. 

* Long, vol. 3. p, 680; Edwards, vol. 2. p. 286. 

f Edwards, Hid.; Benny, p. 151. % -lustamond's Raynal, 

vpl. 4*. p. 236. My confidence In this fine writer is not great, But 
D'Auberteuil safys that, in 1774, the indigo-works in St, Domingo 
werera&mt to 600, Torn, l-. pp. 6l, 72 , 

, §r. D’Auberteuil, tom. 1. pp. 243, 321. 

H Wimpfi'en, pp. 6s, I/O; St. Venant, p. 274. 
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’1 had, with wry considerable kbour,extended my 
enquiries, not only to indigo, but to cotton, coffee, and 
•cacao, about which, you know, our information is not 
so'abundant and satisfactory as what we possess re¬ 
specting sugar. But haring since found that a labour* 
annuity, for seven years, of no less than 20/. 5 s. &d. 
without interest, or of 18/. 10s. with compound inte¬ 
rest at 3 per cent, leaves not more than a clear return 
of 6 pet cent, on the capital,, after supplying the mor¬ 
tality intirely by purchase # —haring since found this, 
I say, it will be needless to trouble yqu with ,what I 
have w^tten rejecting the returns of the “minor 
staples,*' none of which can be pretended to average 
the-labour-annuities just mentioned. I shall therefore 
extend: to all plantations whatever, the grand proposi¬ 
tion which, in my first letter, was confined to sugar 
plantations only. 

To sum up this important argument it has been 
Shown that, in strictness, the average period of effective 
field-labour, actually performed by bought Slaves, cannot 
be estimated at so much as seven years. See p. 2Q4, 
and the note on it. 

Tim, calculating even on this over-rated assumption, 
and on the other average data, furnished by the plant¬ 
ers themselves, bought Slaves, in erderjo .yefijnd^e 
money sunk on them and the property $ey.a<$me» 
ought, one with another, to labour effiqf^y fcar^^gf* ‘ 


A 

■ *-"Se#pp.'2i8, astts . 
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is years, r, See the answer to 
That, in order to clear 6 per coat, 
idian rate of interest, on;the capita^byot 
mght Slaves, it appears, 



tond question, that they ought to labour efficiently for 
fioentf three years aiid n half. •<» ' 

That a purchaser of Slaves, in order to get back bis 
money in seven years, ought to have a clear labour- 
annuity of Sixteen pounds one shilling) on every 100/. 
vested in the Slaves and the property they actuate* See 
the answer to the seventh question. 

And that in order to replace his capital with a profit 
of 6 per cent, in seven years, over and above keeping 
up his gang, he ought to receive a clear labour-annuity 
of eighteen pounds ten shillings , or of above livcnty 
pounds Jive shillings, without interest. See the answer 
to the eighth question, and p. 21# above. 

Compound interest, at only three per cent* being 
allowed throughout, on the money invested, and also 
on the labour-annuities (except the last mentioned) as 
they arise. 

But all these results being both morally and physi¬ 
cally impossible, in the present at any recent state of 
things, or in any state of things which can be rationally 
eSCpaeted in future, it follows. 

That the personal labour of bought Slaves, in gene- 
rat, ■ African or West Indian , on sugar plantations, 
ot any other plantations , does not and cannot replace 
the capital sunk on them and the property^whick they 
alone'actuate, or tender productivet —►which was to.be 
proved. “See the end of my first letter, p. l #9, 

Now; there are but two possible ways of keeping up 
tfeife number and strength of a gang of Slaves, namely 
s by purchase, and by the births. The former has been 
provedby cakulatidn, to say nothing of theefcpteieace 
of many unhappppurchasers, to* be not hurtful and 
■ . absurd 
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absurd only* but altogether destructive and ruinous 
and therefore. 

No resource remains to those West Indian proprie¬ 
tors ? who have not already seen the fatal e'rror of pur¬ 
chasing, but so to alleviate the labour of their people 
by the help bf cattle, and so to improve tfieir whole 
condition, physical and moral, as to secure their naturat 
increase * ;— -for, if they should hut barely keep up 
their numbers, the plantations may be suddenly ruined 
by those fatal epidemics and scarcities which occasion¬ 
ally thin the population of other countries, as well as 
by those calamities to which the West Indian islands 
are peculiarly- exposed. 

' To jfrevent a capital mistake, I must repeat once 
more, tnat I all along suppose the gangs to be kept up 
ifey purchase alone, unaided by any natural increase. 
This supposition as we have seen, is not only too near 
l||e literal truth; but if it were not, it would be neces¬ 
sary, in order to exhibit the simple and unmodified 
fffects of purchasing Slaves. Now, what is true in the 
•extreme, is true also, proportionally, in the degree* 
Were a planter to depend wholly on purchase, all our 
calculations show that he would be ruined in a few 
years ; and if but partly , his approach to ruin would 
be ift proportion to such parr, or even in a greater pro¬ 
portion. For fatal maladies have been often introduced 
into plantations, not only by the infection of Africans 

* To the question, Wbat will he done with, the superpun$e- 
rariei, if the islands should become overstocked with Negroes ? 
Mr. Steele has already given a reply, atp. 134 above; and on’an 
even -as yet only tn ptsse, it is seedless to add any thing to what he 
has there remarked. # 


from 
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from Slave-ships, but of Negroes levied on'lbr debt, 
when they become sickly in gaol, before “ the law’s 
delay” permits them to be brought to sale *. 

We have, proved it to be the planter’s interest to 
rear his Slaves, by evincing the absurdity of the con¬ 
trary practice. We have not explicit data for a direct 
proof; but our indirect process is sufficiently convinc¬ 
ing. Our evidence indeed contains numerous instances 
of estates keeping up their gangs by the births alonef; 
but it also informs us that many planters thought it 
cheaper to buy than to rear their supplies J. This 
notion however must be grossly erroneous, if there be 
any truth in our calculations, and if it be also true, as 
we shall presently see it is, that where the raising of 
provisions is made a serious part of plantation business, 
the raising of Negroes costs little more than that com¬ 
mon attention which all children require. On this 
subject, our information is but scanty. Even gentle¬ 
men who are sufficiently communicative on ma^' 
points, disappoint our hopes on this. Mr. Long,§ agrees 
with us in inculcating, though on different grounds* 
the necessity of substituting breeding for purchase, 
but without stating the comparativaexpence of the two 
systems. Mr. Edwards, “ good easy man,” only re- 

* See P C. Report, p. 278 * and Abridg. Evid, before H. Of 
Commons, No. 4. pp 21 , 89 , 108, 124. Even the sudden mix¬ 
ture of healthy strangers among a healthy people, has been known 
to generate disease. See Martin's Account of the Western Islands 
of Scotland. f P. C. Report, pp. 271 * 3 Id, 

44?, 4 S 9 , 460, 474; Abst, Evid. before H. of Commons, cb. 11. 

t Abridg. Evid, before H. of Commons, No. 3. p. 84* and 
Mp 4. pp. 32, 43,54, 61, 69 , 7 2 , 76 , IJ8; ‘Collins'* Practical 
Rules, p. 1 3 1 . « § Hist, of Jamaica, vol. U, p. 437- 

marks 



ntatks Briefly, not to say dryly, that “ a, child just born 
if-valued at- 51. f —whether currency or sterling, he 
does not Say, and probably did not know, any mord 
than your bumble servant; for he cqpied the remark* 
oar. 1 might have copied'it, from an author who wrot% 
above* fifty years before him ; as this last certainly did* 
from a tbird writer thirty years anterior to his.copyist *. 
Was the price of infants then, thought the same., for 
above eighty years, white that of adults increased three 
or four fold ? Or did nobody think at all about the 
matter ? This is a notable instance, among others 
which might be gnfcSV 6f ‘foe* attention fbrmerlyjpaid 
to the rearing of Staves, in the British West Indies! 

The only explicit statement I can find of the ex* 
pence and profit of rearing Negro children,, is that of 
M. D’Auberteuil f, who says that labour worth about 
91. sterling $, is lost, during the last three months of 
a female’s pregnancy, and the fifteen months of nurs¬ 
ing. But, he'adds, that her new-born infant is al¬ 
ready worth half that sum; that at ten years of age, 
his value will be 44/. Sterl, and at fifteen, 60/.; having, 
at this last period, earned for his owner above 3.5/.;—* 
the produce, says M. D*A. of the 9/. sunk by the 
mother’s pregnancy and nursing! This we may add is 

Vfc 

* Compare vol.2. p« 128 of Edwards, who published in 1/93, 
with p. 312 of a New Hist, of Jamaica, in 13 letters, printed ip , 
1740,.and vol % p. 136, of Gidmixon’s Brit. Emp. in America, 
first published in 1710. This last author says that every p*tl- 
anitmy, or infant Negro, is valued at til. (Qu .} curr. or sterl,) at 
e mouth fid.” But then he was in comparatively little danger 
from the Tatuum,, or locked jaw. Which is greatest in the first , 
fortnight.. * Tom. 2. pp. 64, 66. 

X Avowing 34 currency Ijwres to the pound stcrCpg. 

hh 
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ftn araple return to the French planter even allowing, 
As may be expected, that one half of the children do 
pot live to be useful *; and an ample return also to the 
Bfirteh planter, though his profits do not pearly equal 
those of the St, Domingo man and therefore he 
otight to t>e the more attentive to his Negro children, 

4 —“ Mais- des maitres avides,” says M. D’A, “ n’ai- 
ment pas’ a voir leur Negresses enceintes.”—“ Si les 
Negresses se font souvent avorter, c'est presque tou- 
jours la faute de leurs maitres. Ils n’ont pas le droit 
de les en punir ; parce qu’il n’y a que I’exccs de la 
tyrannie, qui puisse etouffer en elies les sentimens 
maternels.”—“ 11 y a des hommes barbares, en qui la 
cruautC 3 est fortifide par T avarice, et Vavarice ne 
prdvoit rieii!” I forbear translating these passages 
which, I fear, are as applicable to British .owners as 
to french ones. 

Dr. Collins f brings home the French author's state* 
ments, mutatis mutandis , to our own islands, and our 
own times. “ The motives, says he, for attending to 

* See Price's Annuities, vol. 1. p, 256, edit. 4. and the tables 
of the probability of life in the 2d vol. In P. C. Rep, pp. 351, 
358, 373 , 429, half the Negro children are said to bp reared; 
but probably without knowing that only about half the infants, 
even in the healthful town of Northampton, survive their tenth 
year. Under the old. bad system, one fourth of the Negro infaqts 
are carried off, in the first fortnight, by the locked jaw alone; 
owing to causes, inherent in that system, and which are easily re¬ 
moved by better treatment. See P. C. Rep. p. 277 > Abridg. Evifi. 
before H.of Commons, No- 4, p. 44; Notp on the Two Jamaica 
Reports, p. 53, et seqq. On the condition and suffering* of the 
Pregnant women, see t)r, Collins’s Practical Rulel, p. ] 35 . 

t Practical Rules for ti>& management, &c. of Slave*", printed 
J*lt, p. 149 /"see also p, 42, 


the 
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the rearing of Creoles, are numerous and urgent; 
but I content myself with those derived from principles 
of oeconomy ; for while they are in their infancy, the 
expence bestowed on them passes off so insensibly as 
not to be felt: your gang is thus recruited without sen¬ 
sible disbursements *. It does not require more than 
five or six years before they are capable of labour; 
little indeed at that tender age, yet sufficient to defray 
the expences of their own support. In their adult 
age, they become invaluable, as it is from that class of 
Negroes, that you generally draw your domestics, 
drivers, boilers, and tradesmen of every description; 
and it is upon them that you must principally depend 
for the work of your plantation. But for a moment, 
lay interest aside, and ascend to a higher motive. 
Contemplate a creation to which your cares have been 
instrumental ! Does opulence possess any delight 
comparable to it ?” 

The foregoing calculations suggest a variety of re¬ 
flections ; some of which might be useful to gentlemen 
concerned in West Indian property. For example, 
how forcibly do they illustrate our old distinction of 
apparent and real profits ? The answers to the fifth 
apd sixth questions, show that a planter may be re¬ 
ceiving very large returns, and that yet, if he buy the 
whole or most of his Negroes, he may be all the while 
galloping to ruin; while another planter who gets not 

* Hence many Negro children are reared by white people who 
have little or no land, or other property, but a female Slave or 
two ; also hy the small settlers called in Barbados, ten-acre-men. 
See Dean Nickolls's* Letter, p. 38, edit. 4-; Abst. £vid. before H. 
of Commons, p.l 07 , ( Edin. edit, also page 156 above. 

perhaps 



perhaps above half of those returns, but keeps up his 
gang by the births, may be making money. The man 
with “the large crops and dead-lists,” will soon be in¬ 
volved in debt, and yet if, as is probable enough, he 
mistake a mere labour-annuity for a clear income, h,e 
will not be able to tell why or how ; but- will be likelv 
to drive his Negroes harder than ever, and to blunder 
and fight on with creditors and lawyers and marshals 
and Slave-merchants, fill the last stage of an execution 
or a mortgage seal his doom. There is little hope of 
a planter escaping this last stage of misfortune, when 
he has once fairly entered on the first. Gen. Matthew, 
Governor of Grenada *, not to mention other respect¬ 
able witnesses, states that “ very few sugar estates, 
when loaded with a very heavy debt, have been known 
to get rid of such debt, or to pay more than six per 
cent, on the money lent on them.” How should they? 
we may ask ; after having shown, in our second cal¬ 
culation above, that no sugar estate can clear six per 
cent, over and above keeping up the gang entirely by 
purchase. Thus then, when mortgagees in possession 
become the proprietors of plantations, we should first 
know whether or not the gangs were kept up wholly, 
or chiefly by purchase, before we suspect them of 
those undue proceedings of which they are sometimes 
accused f.—If after all, it should be asked, by any 
inattentive reader. How the plantations are carried on 
at all, if the buying of Slaves be so very ruinous as we 

* In P.C. Report, p.389.—My excellent friend, Gov. Hay ofBar- 
badoes, used jocularly to call some sugar plantations “ Irish 
Estatesas often requiring more support-than they gave. 

f Abridg. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. pp. 120, 122. 

represent ? 
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represent ? the answer is, Chiefly by Slavbs born ahdVrei! 
in the islands, and on the very plantations which they 
cultivate ; for the last alone contribute surely an&Vo- 
lidly to the prosperity of their proprietors. If bought 
Slaves ever do this, it can only be in uncommonly 
favourable circumstances, good seasons, ot*tfea|> and 
fortunate purchases, and not generally and perma¬ 
nently : the thin^ is impossible, unless they supply 
their own numbers in the natural way. 

Slowly as imported and bought Slaves generally 
breed, all the islands have been settled long enough 
to give their posterity a great preponderancy, in point 
of numbers. We have seen that on 22 plantation^, 
taken promiscuously, in the old island of Barbadoes, 
A. D. 1788, only about one in seven of the Slaves were 
natives of Africa. In the new island of Dominica, 
in the same year, four in nine were already “ country* 
horn j” and it was then believed that, in the whole 
British islands, these last were about four times as 
numerous as the Africans*; and their proportion must 
now be much greater:—clearly evincing that, If‘there 
were no want of good treatment, there would be no 
want of Creole, or native Wat-Indian Slaves. 

It may be said, that West Indian estates are offal 
purchased, in bad times, for one-half or one-third of 
their value, and paid for by instalments, or by the re¬ 
mission of debts, and not for the whole valuej in 
ready money, as our calculations suppose. 1 admit the 
facts, but deny any inference permanently favourable 

* P C. Report, pp 459, 773 j and Suppl. to .ditto,, p. 39} 
Ubj. to Abolition with Ans, p /3, and its tntiocl. p| jiha 
p 205 foregoing. ’ * 4 
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to the habitual purchaser of Slaves. For suppose at 
one?, that he gets the plantation for nothing, by a 
testamentary deed, or by inheritance, and supply his 
gartg wholly, or chiefly, by purchase: if the first set 
of Slaves die off without refunding the whole capital, 
much more nearly than appears from any of our cal¬ 
culations, a great part of that capital will be thereby 
lost j and the seasoning-mortality wjjl make the loss 
yet greater on every succeeding set, whether bought 
all at once, or occasionally, as thought to be wanted— 
unless, as before intimated, a supply of Slaves could 
be constantly procured for a small part of their real or 
current value. 

In short on every admissible Supposition, Jbut that 
of keeping up or increasing the ntunbers by the births, 
the purchase of Slaves is pregnant with ruin. “There’s 
Death in the pot” ; and the only sound counsel which 
can be offered to the planters respecting the Slave- 
market, is that of the Royal Philosopher, on “the path 
of the wicked —“’Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it, and pass away.” 1 am, Ac. 

W. D. 

LETTER V. 

^Historical Sketch of the Effects of the Slave-system* 

S. Carolina, suspends Slave-trade, to get planters oyt of debt.— 
Mr. Long recommends same measure for Jamaica.—Six out pt 
•even Judgements in that island originate in buying Slaves — 
About 3(650, muscovado sugar sold in London for about 61. «tei 1, 
thfccwt. aad clayed for 9 and 10 /.—but it -.oon fell,—and new 
Negroes also fell.—Sugar, in 1090 , “ unreasonably cheap,"— 
in '1693 worth but 6 s. sterl. the cwt. in Jamaica,—in 1732/ “ a 
men* drug,’* and sold in England for only l lr sterl. the c wt.— 



—For 70 years, to 1768, one-fourth of Jamaica experts to G. 
. Briiain, laid oat on new Negroes.—In 20 years to 1791, tfver.e 
* were 80,08=1 executions issued in that island, for 1,128,239/. 

sterl’. annually, chiefly lor new Negroes, being above half the 
' value of the exports,—such executions being nearly double in 
number to the writs, in Middlesex, for 100ft and upwards.— 
First planters of Ceded Islands undone by buying ^Negroes.— 
Breeders of Slaves rise on rums of Buyers.—In British islands, 
Negroes fix times as dear in 1797, as in 1697.—In French ten 
times as dear in 1 7 q' 0 as in I69O. 

Dear Sir, 

The statements communicated in my last, have been 
true for a very long period; but hmv long cannot 

P baps be certainly known. The earliest complaint 
the unprofitableness of new Negroes which I can 
find, waPmade, as intimated page 196 above, in 
1730, nine years before the importation of them into 
S. Carolina was prohibited, to prevent the planters 
from injuring themselves by purchasing them. Such 
a law appears to have been contemplated by intelligent 
men, as a desirable measure, for Jamaica. We have 
already quoted Mr. Long as recommending it about 
the year 1768 ; and to him we may now add that un¬ 
fortunate planter, but I believe worthy man, Mr. W. 
Beckford, who introduces what he says in favour of 
suppressing the Slave-trade for a few years, to relieve 
the embarrassed planters, with these words; “I do 
firmly believe, that out of the astonishing numbers of 
judgments that are annually obtained in Jamaipa, op 
account of impunctuality of payment, at least six out 
of seven are substantiated from a hasty and improvi¬ 
dent purchase of Slaves: and hence the ruinous ex¬ 
pellees of the law,” &c.* Mr. Beckford’s work was 
* Beckfoid’e Descriptive Account of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 344- 

published 



published in 1790; and he does not appear to have 
read that of Mr. Long. 

' v < At an early, but only for a short period, bought 
Slaves appear to have earned returns which, in an ceco- 
nomical view,•‘justified their purchase. About 1650, 
eight or ijine years after the introduction of the sugar¬ 
cane into'Barbadoes, able Negroes cost only about 28/. 
sterl. in that island; where each acre of canes averaged 
30001b or about 2 hbds. of muscovado sugar, being four 
times as much as Jamaica produces in our own times. 
This muscovado was worth 28s. sterl. the cwt. in Bar- 
badoes, and 5l. 18s. in London; and best clayed sugar 
brought, in this last market, 91. 6s. 8 d. and even 
10/. sterl. per cwt *. These prices were prodigious, 
considering the value of money in 165 0. But they 
were soon reduced, by the rapid extension of the culti¬ 
vation which they stimulated, in the junior colonies. For 
in 1668, muscovado was wortb 4 but 18s. sterl. in Bar- 
badoes, and in a few years, it felt to 14sf. Sir W. 
Petty observed, long before the year 1690, what has 
been remarkably verified in our own times, “ that 
the overplanting of sugar had made it unreasonably 
cheap J.” In 1693 it was worth but 6s. sterl. the cwt, 
in Jamaica §. And a probable effect of this deprecia¬ 
tion of produce, was a depreciation of the producers; 

for, 

* Ligon, pp. 46, 85, 86, 92, Q5, g6. P. C. Report, pp. 223, 
226, 461 ; Edwards, vol. l. p. 430 j vo). 2. p. 436, from Sir J. 
Child. Oldmixon, Intrrxluct. p. 18; and vol. 2. p. 153. 
f Abridg. Plantation Laws, 1704 , pp. 206, 276 . 

$ Page 46 Polit, Arithm. printed 169O; but said ill the impri- 
mAtitr, to have been “ long since writ." 

| Long, Vol. 1. p. 382.’ See also vol. 2. p. 551.—But 01J- 
nabtbn,vol. 2. p. 163, says that '* sugar in K. James [II’s] reign, 
•old for 20 and 21s. sterl. a hundred (neat) the ooaisest of all for 
x ' 17 and 
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forj about the same period, new 1 Negroes averted, hi 
the relandsj toaly 16 /. sterl.* or not half the price they 
brought iri Ligon’s time* Id 1731, and the following* 
year, sugar was “ a mere drug” in England; selling for 
only ll#$terl. the cwt. In 1733, (though the price 
rose to 1 3s. 6 d.) Barbadoes was still said to ||3 “re¬ 
duced to a miserable state.” In 1736, it was described 
as f* a poor, declining colony,'’ and looked for relief* 
like the islands in general at present, to some wonder¬ 
working Act of Parliament;—as if any act but an act 
of effectual, internal reformation could permanently 
reduce the “ vast expence they are necessarily at, in 
making their sugars!;” but which, in truth, neces¬ 
sarily attends the Slave-system, whatever be the article 
produced. 

For nearly Seventy years# ending in 1768, the new 
Negroes annually*Mfbr the use” of Jamaica, 
cost one-fourife.«f ^lihdue of the exports of that 
island to ‘UreStt Britain In the same colony, the 
executions for debts “ six out of seven” as Mr. Beck' 

\j and IS s. and the same softs sell now, at 30 and Sis. They 
sold in K. William’s reign for near Si. sterl. and whites proper- 
tionably; which rates being occasioned by bad crops, storms, 
and captures, the planters must hot expect to see again, unless the 
same accidents happen." At p. 170, he Says that ” 100 pounds 
weight of sugar, is not worth above 12 or 14s. in time of peace.*'— 
In St Domingo, " raw sugar which, in 3682, sold for 14 car 15 
ITvres the quintal (or cwt) fell, id 1713, to 5 or 0." 'Witnpffen, 
p 88. This is the lowest depression of the article I have any 
where met with; especially if they be currency livres, at 34 or 
36 io the pound sterling, as I believe they are. 

* P. C. Report, p. 796 . f See Caribbeana, tol. 1. pp. 0/, 
158,1?4. Right of the W. Ind. Merchants to a double Mono¬ 
poly, examined, p. 63. J See the calculation, In Dean 

KickoHs's Letter, p. 51, edition 4. 
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ford says, originating in the Slave system, for, ivyenty 
ypxs aiding in 1791, were 80,081, and amounted to 
22^564,786/, sterl. or tp 1,128,239/. annually;; being 
above qne half of 2,136,442/. the value, by the London 
prices current, of the whole exports of the island, in 
1787, agyear °f average produce *. To bring this to 
the English standard, we need only observe that this 
annual number of execution *v in Jamaica, is nearly 
double the annual number of writs, for 100/, sterl. and 
upwards, in Middlesex, and for a much greater value; 
though business is annually done in that county for a 
far greater amount than the whole property of Jamaica, 
fixed and moveable, great as it is f. 

The first planters pf the ceded islands must have been 
yet more deeply ingulphed in law and debt, than their 
Jamaica contemporaries; because, in proportion, more 
deeply concerned in the Slave-market. But the reserve 
natural to misfortune, having withheld from the public 
eye any authenticated accounts of their losses, we can 
only observe, in general, that their expenditure was 
very great, and their returns very small J, and that 
most of them were finally undone. Nearly the whole ' 
of the first black population of those islands may be 

* Proceeding* of Jamaica Assembly, 1792, p. 50; NickolJj, . 
p. 53; Edwards, vol, 1. p. 232; Gaisford, p. 103, 
f Compare P C.‘ Report, p. 779, with Colqulioun on the Police 
of the Metropolis, pp. 70, 3g3, 411, edit. 3. 

x See Long, vol l. ,pp. 526, 556,578; Abridg. Evjd..before 
H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 74; Atwood, pp. 73, 225, A respect¬ 
able friend told me, aboye 30 years ago, that, for himself and hit 
connections, he had expended about 200,000/. sterl. >n forming 
sujjar estates in Dominica; and that he Would then gladly sell 
them tor half that money. 

- A \ ' * j 
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said to have been imported from Africa; and it is 
certain that a very great number of them sank under 
the heavy labour of cutting down the woods*. There 
is no reason to believe that the proportion of mortality 
was lesfe in our ceded islands* than in St. Domingo* 
where, in five years ending in 1775, there was a “ de- 
population,of ) 58,000, in consequence of doling new 
lands f.” In a word, there is no room to doubt that 
the ruin of the early settlers of the ceded islands was, 
in a very great degree, if not wholly, owing to the 
Slaves having died off, without refunding their pur¬ 
chase-money, and a reasonable profit. 

’ The statements and evidence in the Parliamentary 
Report of July 1807, on the commercial state of the 
West Indian colonies, finishes this deplorable chronicle; 
every article of which is a proof of the general proposi¬ 
tion established above, chiefly on other grounds—a 
proof that the Slave-trade has ruined the sugar colonies 
—irretrievably ruined them, unless the whole Slave- 
system should be very materially improved. 

The powerful impulse given to popular opinion and 
mercantile enterprize by the prosperity and splendor 
of the early Slave-buyers of Barbadoef-, has never ceased 
to operate during the long period now imperfectly 
treated of. The influence of that original impulse has 
been transmitted to our own times, by the success, 
real or apparent, of some individuals; though all the 
circumstances have been gradually altered, and several 
of them reversed. But from what has-been stated, it 

* Abridg Evid before H. of Comm, No. 2. p. 180; No. 4. p. 74. 

t Neckar, as quoted in Address on Abolition Bill, p. 27 . See 
also D’Auberteuib tom. 1 . p. 70 . 
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is plain that no part of that individual success is, or can 
be owing to the Slaves which have been purchased'to 
stfpply the mortality of the gangs. It is rather to be 
viewed as an indirect consequence of that wretched 
management, followed by judicious ceconoraijr. For 
the plantations of ruined Slave-buyers, falling into the 
hands oPmore prudent men, often their principal cre¬ 
ditors, perhaps originally managers, or agents, for half 
the cost of their settlement, or less, these'last succeeded 
of course. Obtaining, at an easy rate, “ wells which 
they digged not, and vineyards which they planted 
not,” such new proprietors could not but prosper, if 
they abstained from the “accursed thing” which blasts 
and withers the substance of all who touch it. But it 
would be too much to expect the generality of Slave- 
buyers, in the blindness of their speculations, to consi¬ 
der that, while all plantation-charges, and particularly 
that of bought Slaves, have been advancing, the price 
of produce, or at least of sugar, has been sinking, or 
not proportionally rising, till at last all hope of raising 
that important West Indian “ staple,” by the personal 
labour of bought Slaves has vanished for ever! 

It would be interesting, as well as instructive, to 
trace the parallel progress of the value of produce and 
Slaves, through the period we have been considering. 
But the facts are too few for an accurate statement. 
They are also too vague, as not distinguishing the prices 
of new Negroes and seasoned ones, and of able labour 
ers and the average of old aud young. The # early 
accounts of other plantation charges, and of the con¬ 
temporary prices of produce, are yet more defective. It 
appears however, that in 1698, new Negroes averaged 

s 2 12/. sterl. 



in the islands" _ 
times as much , having risen 71 per cent, in the last 
sixteen years of this period, and 140 per cen&’in 
twenty years* ending in 1774/f. In 1788, grcSWa 
people Ifewly imported were worth, in Dominica, 764 
and when seasoned, 1204 sterl. $ which, t«g^e way, 
implies that about on^third were lost in theHasoning. 
In 1797, new Negroes, old arid young, sold for 70 L 
sterl. each, their price having increased nearly six fold 
in the preceding century §. In 1807, when the Afri¬ 
can branch of the SlaVe-trade was abolished, I have 
been told, that prime new Negroes brought in Jamaica, 
80/. sterl. which was also about the price in 1811 {}. 

In St. Domingo, new Negroes were almost four 
times as dear in 1774 as in 1754, and ten times as 
dear in 1790 as in 1690^. 

After all, perhaps, it would not be quite impracti¬ 
cable, by pelp of the statements of Ligon, Blome, &c. 
and of Sir Geo. Shuckburgh’s excellent chronological 
table of the value of money, (in the pHl,' Trans, of 
1798) to form something like a comparative estimate 


* In 1698, La Brue says men-slaves were bought on the coast 
of Africa for 20 livres, in goods; and, m 1682, according to Le 
Make, for 8 livres, and often for 4 or $ quarts of biandy. Astley's 
Collection, vol. 2. pp. 70,252 

f P. C. Report, p 796; Long, voL 1. pp. 382, 530; Ed¬ 
wards, vol. 2. p. 484.” { P C, Report, p. 414, 

§ P.C. Report, p 770, combined with Pinckard, vol. 2, p, 328; 
ahd vol. 3, pp. 353,409. || Gaisford's Essay, p. 85. _The 

reader may amuse himself by calculating the loss on this bargain ; 
remembering that the 80Z. sterl is hut one half of the capital sunk, 
and that two fifth? of the new Negroes die in the seasoning. See 
pp. 200,206 foregoing. * 

fo’Auberteuil, tomi 1. p.321 * Wimpffen, p, 72 . 
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of*th^jp^itS44e»ed by the early planters, their 
successors of the present day. But such an estimate 
should be troublesome, and not free from conjecture$ 
and we know already more than enough to foresee that 
the result would only*$e a nemaource of moHifteatibn 
to our agtemporaries; overwhelmed, as they unfortm 
natfely We, with calamities, par$y owing to war, high 
taxes, and low jgarkets, but principally to those ruinous 
effects of th e S hwe-system *, of which we Abolitionists la¬ 
boured to convince them above ‘20 years ago. But it 
w be hoped that misfortunef the grand corrector of 
erraig mortals, will at last induce them to give a fair 
hearing to our statements and reasonings. 

' 1 am, &c. 

W.D. 


LETTER VI. 

* 

Statements of the Prices of Labour, with Inferences. 

Planter* wholfc?e weak gangs, pay dearly for auxiliary labour.— 
Holing by theacre twice as dear itrJamaica as in Barbadoes,— 

■ and In Grenada as in St;. Kitts, and why —Holing, in same 
island, twice as dear as day-labour, and why.—Produce some¬ 
times pays not for holmg.—Holer’s or Jobber's profits far exceed 
Planteris.—Desperate shifts to procure labour —Proprietors and 
their Slaves hurt by Managers bringing Slaves of their own into a 
plantation —Planters would be content with 3 \d sterl. a day for 
every Slave, old and young.—Yet Mr Steele pys them wages, 
and profits by it, and why.—Interest Stimulates more than force. 
—Industry can only be excited by reward.—The lowest price 
of day-labour exceeds the highest earnings of plantatidlt Slaves. 

* See the authorities quoted p. J of New Reasons for abolishing 
the Slave-trade, printed in Jan. 1807, and generally ascribed to 
the masterly pen of Mr. Stephen 
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Deak Sih, 

The bad tendency of buying Slaves instead -of rear¬ 
ing them, is strongly exemplified in the exorbitant 
prices \$Jiich buyers who can no longer get credit for 
Negroes, are obliged to pay for that necessary -labour 
which their own reduced gangs arc become loo weak 
to perform. .V 

By the answers to the eighth query in the Privy 
Council’s Report, it appears..$at the prices paid to 
jobbers for holing'.lancWfor canes, varies exceedingly 
in the diiferent islands. In Jamaica, it is from to 
7/. curr. the acre ; in Barbadoes only half that price. 
For Barbadoes having been long fully cleared and set¬ 
tled, the demand for labour is not nearly so great there 
as in Jamaica, where the cultivation may still be con¬ 
sidered as progressive. But in the former island, the 
competition is far ^greater, owing to the far greater 
proportion of people who have considerable gangs of 
Slaves (often reared by their own car^ but cannot 
procure land sufficient to employ them. In Grenada, 
for similar reasons no doubt, the holing of land for 
canes, is 7/. 4s. (Barbad. curr.) which is double th 
price paid in St, Kitts; though by far the more produc 
five island of the two. 

Even in the same island, holing by the acre is often 
much deal er than labour by the day ; being in general 
much more urgent, and not to be undertaken without 
a considerable gang, not to say more in demand by 
planters in bad credit; whereas one or two Negroes, 
as well as greater numbers, may be hired by the day 
or year, on a sugar plantation; sometimes by way of 

favour 
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favour to a poor widow, or other friend, who cannot 
get employment for them. Mr. Steele has already 
proved (at page 1.51 above) that, in Barbadoes, holing 
by the acre comes to double the price of day-labour. 
In Jamaica, about 36 Negroes can hole an «#cre for 
canes in^a day This, at the medium prjce in that 
island, is above 3s. id. curr v per day for each, or 
nearly the double of 1.?. 10£d. the cotemporan price 
paid for day-labour f-. The same, or nearly the same, 
difference exists in the other islands. 

How the Jamaica planters can afford to pay 67. 10s. 
curr. for holing, say holing and planting j an acre 
of land which yields, on the average, only 8 cwt. of 
sugar §, I know not. I only know that, in Barbadoes, 
a good deal of land used formerly to be barely holed, 
at about 3/. 5s. curr. the acre; the clear produce of 
which, in many years, was not worth that money if. 
The work however, must be done, or the whole busi¬ 
ness of a plantation wifald be deranged, and every pro¬ 
bability of f crop precluded. Planters whose gangs 

* The average between Mr. Ashley in P. C. Report, p. 2S4, 
and Mr.Edwards, vol. 2 . p. 216 . 

f Tire prices both of holftg by the acre and of labour by the day, 
iu Jamaica, have increased about 30 per cent. since , 178 $,, the date 
of the P. C. Report ; whence the above prices for the different 
islands, are taken. See Mathison, p. 88 . But this affects not our 
argument, which turns on the proportions of those prices; and 
these are probably still nearly the same in all the islands. 

t In P. C, Rep. p. 210 , and Edwards, vol. 2 . p. 2 X 6 , hqjing 
and planting an acre of canes are said to cost 6 or 7 l. curr. But 
Moreton, p. 44 , says that this price is paid for holing ofciy. 

§ P. C. Rep. pp. 223, 226 ; Edwards, vol, 1 . p.430; Joint 
Commit, of Coun. and Assetn of Jamaica, in ,* dwards’s Speech, 
Nov. 1789 , p. 37 . if Address on Abolition Bill, p. 15. 
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arc so enfeebled as to call for much help from jobbers, 
afe often in bad credit. Their promise of “ rum in 
the crop," even when punctually kept, Is but indif¬ 
ferent payment; the receiver being almost sure to lose 
by* it. Hence holing by the acre is apt to be ill done, 
or ill rimed, or both ; the best payers being, of course, * 
first and best served. 

It is certain that jobbers, especially in Jamaica, 
employ their Slaves to far better purpose than their 
customers, the planters; a certain proof that the latter 
pay much more than they can afford for job-work. 
We have seen that the average Returns of sugar 
planters fall short of 4§ pe^* cent. But one of the 
Jamaica witnesses states, that he was offered 14 per 
cent, for his money, atyd to have had it insured, if he 
would have embarked it in a jobbing concern ; adding 
that owners who work their Slaves themselves, in that 
way, make much more # . Agreeably to this, Mr. 
Long demonstrates f, by a calculation ** founded on 
/act,” that were a distressed Jamaica planter to rent 
20 able Field-negroes, on a make-good lease of seven 
years, at 8/. curr. a year each, he would lose, and the 
lessor would gain 15 per cent, per ann. on their value; 
supposing that value only 54/. curr. a-head, and that 
only six of them were to die during the lease,, Such 
bargains occur in several of die other islands, both 
British and French f; and show what desperate risks 
planters will run, to obtain that labour which can only 
be secured by enabling the Slave to fear a natural sue- 

* Abridg. Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. p 48. 

f Hist, of Jamaica, vot. I. p. 401. 

+Ip. C. Report, Answers to Qu, 8; D'Auberteui], tom. 1. p. 24£. 
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cessor, to fill his place when he dies, or 'becomes unfit 
for labour. 

The managers of sugar plantations sometimes under¬ 
take auxiliary labour to a considerable extent. With 
their Savings of salary, et ccctera , they buy "Slaves, 
often women, whom they place in the kitchens of their 
employers; and, by their increase and occasional pur¬ 
chases, gradually acquire valuable gangs *. These 
they not only let out by the day or year, but, as Mr f 
Steele complains, sometimes put them to the more pro¬ 
fitable business of holing by the acre, on the very plan¬ 
tations which they superintend^ This not only excites 
hurtful, and sometimes fatal jealousies between the 
two sets of Slaves, but brings the interests of proprietors 
(ofteft absent!) andof their principal servants, intodirect 
opposition. See pp. 11,156 above. The one gives, 
and the other gets, the extravagant prices of labour 
above mentioned. “ In this way, many have laid the 
foundation of fortunes—which others have lost f. 

As to the quantum of “ hired labour,” we can only 
state that; on an average of the eight sugar plantations, 
the expences of which are detailed in the Report of 
the Committee on the Commercial State of th^^est 
India Colonies, July 1807, the hired labour, in the pre¬ 
ceding year, cost very nearly 8 per cent, of the whole 
expences, attd above 32jj per cent, of the expence of 
maintaining the Slaves. And, as the expence of hired, 
labour appears to Have been avoided by Mr. Steele, it 
ought to be added to his savings. The gangs of the 

* P. C. Rep. Arts, to Qu. 8. Jamaica; SuppL to Dp p. 36 . 

f Bolingbroke's Voy. to Demerary, &c. p. 309, compared whb 
p. 21 S ) Abrtdg, Evid. before H. of Commons, No. 4. p. 123. 
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above plantations, for aught that' appears, wanted no¬ 
thing but encouragement to stimulate th*n to the same 
exertions. For they averaged 277 ; whereas the aver¬ 
age of the gangs on sugar plantations, in the whole 
island of Jamaica, is but 222 *. 

So much for the prices of labour paid by the sugar 
planters. Let us now see what piices arc paid to 
them for that indispensable article ; or rather what 
would be paid to them, if their Slaves were to be let 
out, and to yield them the same income v/hich they 
how derive from their whole property. On this head, 
Mr. Beckford says that “ if a planter would wish to 
lease his estate, his income would be large, if he could 
only get K'd. stork” or say 3 5c/. curr. “a day for 
his Negroes (the loss vnade good) without requiring 
any thing for his land and works f”—that is (allowing 
as was usual in 1190, when Mr. 13. wrote, the Slaves 
to be worth one-third of the whole property) his in¬ 
come would be large, it he could but get 5cl. curr. or 
somewhat more than 3id. sterl. for every Slave, old 
and young, considered as separate from the rest of the 
property, and only equipped, like a hired Negro, 
witfffKis hoe and basket. By the “ loss made good,” 
Mr. Beckford means insurance, which we shall call 
only 5 per cent. The Lessee then woul^phave to pay 
ad. curr in each of the 266 working days in the year J, 
or 5l. 1 Os. iOd. besides insurance, :il. 105., valuing the 
Slave, with Mr.Beckford, at 70/. curr.; that is, he 

* This average is taken from Enquiry into the Trade, &c. of 
Jamaica, p 49. 

f De-cripth e Account of J arnica, Pref. p. 31. 

f See in the Appendix the Note marked page J 1 . 
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would have to pay9/.0.?. lorf.curr. for the yearly labour 
of eaeh'Slave# This will be found to correspond very 
well* with our last quotation from Mr. Long ; and al¬ 
most exactly with Mr. Steele’s, or Mr. W’s nearly co¬ 
temporary estimate (p. ?1 above) of 91. curr. as the 
clear labour-annuity from each Slave. 

To the statements of Mr. Beckford, Mr. Long, and 
Mr. Steele, we may add that of a gentleman equally 
well acquainted with plantation affairs, who says, “ It 
is well known abroad, although it will hardly be cre¬ 
dited here, that the hire of the Slaves, on many estates 
in our islands, if valued at an average of 3d. sterl. or 
not quite 4 ±d. curr. per diem each, will frequently 
amount to more per annum , than the neat yearly pro¬ 
duce of the estate itself. Experto crede Roberto .” * 

Th ree other West Indian gentlemen well acquainted 
with the facts they state, “ think themselves well war¬ 
ranted in asserting, that a {planter can so little afford to 
give an European, or free Negro, one shilling sterl. per 
day (a sum it cannot be conceived either the one or 

* Pago 38. of ” Considerations' to promote the settlement of 
our new West India Colonies,” viz. the Ceded Islands of Dominica, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, This pamphlet wJ^rinted 
in iy64, and is ascribed to the late Sir W. Young, the first com¬ 
missioner fprjie Crown, in selling the lands. He thinks it will 
hardly be crlpled here, by people unacquainted with plantation 
accounts, that the earnings of the W. Indian Slaves are so small.— 
But readers in general will be still more surprised to learn that the 
present price of the common labour of free men in Mexico, is 
only a dollar and a half per Week ! See M. Humboldt, iu Edinb. 
Review, Nov. 1811, p. 188. The low price of labour in the East 
Indies is better known. About 22 years ago, it was from ()d. to 
\Od. sterl. per day, at Batavia. P.C. Rep. p. 4/2. In 1807. 
was about'is. sterl. at Pr. of Wales’s island.-Layman’s Outline, p-77. 
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the "other would work for) that if such a planter could 
employ his gang for wages at a much lower rate, he 
ubuld never think of cultivating his ground, we'rfe it 
the most productive spot in the West Indies.” - Yet 
is. sterl. per day on the whole property, would have 
been (when this evidence was delivered) only 4>d. 
a day on the Slaves, old and young, taken separately; 
or a little more than 5|-d. currency. The same three 
gentlemen, however, make the clear actual yearly 
earnings of Field-negroes, on sugar plantations, only 
GL lOs. sterl. or 8/. 14s. currency *, which is 6«. less 
than Mr. Steele, or Mr. W. stated. 

Here a hasty reader will be ready to ask. How the 
planter who gets so little by die labour of his Slaves, 
when he pays them nothing, can ever afford to pay 
them wages, as Mr, Steele proposes ? But Mr. Steele 
himself has already answered this question. “No 
argument like matter of fact is.” He not only pro¬ 
posed to pay, but actually did pay them wages; and if 
the objector will but re-consider P. X's eighth, ninth, 
and tenth letters, beginning at page' 116 above, he will 
see that Mr. Steele was a great gainer by it; and he 
would have gaine4 much more by introducing the 
plough, of which he speaks so favourably, pages 166, 
169 above. But a single individual, espajiiUy an aged 
one like him, and opposed as he was, could not do every 
thing. 

The planters of the “ old school” cannot pay their 
Slaves wages, because they do not pay them wages, — 
if one may express paradoxically, what is true in-fact. 

* See Privy Council'* Report, pp. 323,341. 
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They do not take the right way to make human things 
put forth their strength. They apply main force where 
they should apply moral motives; and punishments 
alone, where rewards should be judiciously intermixed. 
They iirst beslave their poor people with the cursed 
whip, and then stand and wonder at the tremor of their 
nerves, and the laxity of their muscles! And yet, 
strange to tell, those very men affirm, and affirm truly, 
that a Slave will do more woik for himself in an after¬ 
noon, than he can be made to do for his owner in a whole 
day or more *. Now what is the plain inference ? Mr. 
Steele, though a stranger in the West Indies, saw it at 
once, and resolved to turn it to account. He saw that 
the Negroes, like all other human beings, were to be 
stimulated to permanent exertion, only by a sense of 
their own interests, in providing for their own wants, 
and those of their offspring. He therefore tried re¬ 
wards, which immediately roused the most indolent J:o 
exertion, His experiments ended in regular wages, 
which the industry he had excited among his whole 
gang, enabled him to pay. Here was a natural, effi¬ 
cient, and profitable reciprocity of interests. His people 
became contented j his mind was freed from that per¬ 
petual vexation, and that load of anxiety which are inse¬ 
parable from, the vulgar systemand in little more 
than Jour years, the annual neat clearance of kis pro - 
petty was more than tripled ! See p. 157 above. t 
The case is so plain as to want; no argument tp sup¬ 
port it. It only requires to be fairly stated. We im¬ 
mediately recollect, or,reproach ourselves with forget¬ 
ting, that a roan, though enslaved, is still a moral agent, 
*P. C. Rep, pp. 368, 460; Long, voi, 2.*p.4pi j GaSford, p. 177 . 

and 
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said are tempted to ask. How it is possible that rational 
being’s should expect other rational beings to labour 
constantly, without any rational motive, or visible in¬ 
terest ? For “ Industry, like every other exertion of 
human powers, whctbaf of body or mind, requires its 
proper stimulations. To toil incessantly in want, is 
too hard a condition for a human creature to endure. 
Men will not be laborious but on the prospect of reap¬ 
ing some enjoyment. Nay it would be the most de¬ 
testable tyranny to require it on other terms. The want 
of encouragement must naturally. 1 Make men^sink 
into despondency, or plunge into desperation; evils 
which Governments ought to guard against with the 
utmost care 

But I have in some degree wandered from the object 
of this letter, which was to show the great difference 
between the price which the planter pays for labour 
by the day and by the acre, and how much both ex¬ 
ceed the price he may be said to treeive, in the clear 
earnings of his Slaves. A comparison of the foregoing 
statements will clearly prove that the sugar planters 
cannot afford the prices which too many of them are 
obliged to pay for day-labour, and far less the doubly 
extravagant charges of holing by the acre. The lowest 
price of the day-labour of Slaves which I can find, 
namely that in Barbadoes, for the reasons above given, 
is about 12%d. curr. or nearly 9 d. sterl. feeding included, 

* Considerations on the Policy,, &c. of this Kingdom, quoted in 
Mortimer’s Elem, of Commerce, &c. p. 83. See also Burke's 
Europ. Betti,.part 4. ch. 1J.— Rewards to excite industry have, I 
think, no place in the new W. Indian Statutes* any more than in 
the old ones. 'They are all truly Slave-lam. 
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which costs about 3d. sterling # . And even this, we 
see, is more than double the highest earnings of the 
field Negroes belonging to sugar plantations. 

Dean Swift somewhat sarcastically observes, that he 
who could contrive to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, would do more for the good 
of his species than all the politicians who ever existed. 
And, without reviving old feuds, we may venture to * 
say that he who could make one Slave do the work 
of two or three, would be a greater benefactor to West 
Indian proprietors, than all the apologists for Slavery 
who*, by flattering their prejudices, have laboured to 
perpetuate their errors, or even than all the abolitionists 
who have endeavoured to rectify them. And such 
would be the planter who, disregarding the opposition 
of narrow-minded zealots (not to mention interested 
ones) should prevail on his brethren in general to adopt, 
mutath mutandis, the modern improvements in hus¬ 
bandry, which are now clothing many parts of the 
comparatively barren soil of this kingdom, and parti¬ 
cularly of Noith Britain, with luxuriant vegetation. 
To this great subject, as handled by planters of supe¬ 
rior skill and experience, the present letter and the next 
may serve as a sort of introduction. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 


* The above is the calculated average in Suppl.to P. C, Rep. p. 20, 
But in P, C. Rep. p. 2yQ, day-labour, in Barbadoea,is said to cost from 
10 d. to 2s. can. and upwards, in particular places and junctures. 
In Jamaica, A. D. 1774, the price per day was 13d. purr, including 
food, for able Negroes employed in foe hard labour of cutting down 
wood, long, vol. 2. p. 173. 
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, LETTER VII. 

it 

Ufa*present Field, Labour , on Sugar Estates , neces. 
sarily oppresses weak people’. 

' Attempt to estimate “ the intensity of labour” in holing for canes. 
—Slaves work, in same time, thrice as much for themselves, as 
for their ownets,—dig twice as many cane-holes in ploughed 
land, as in unploughed,—generally " over-worked and under¬ 
fed," at the best —“ Overseers squeeze Jrom them” all possible 

labour_In holing, the weak are, and must be, oppressed—also 

in dunging.—'Slaves always work, under the whip. —Labour'of 
porters, and of Slaves, in dunging, computed.'—Comparative 
bodily strength of different nations.—Two strong men found 
equal to three weak.-—Hence weak Slaves should not be urged 
to keep up with strong.—But the work of labouiing Cattle fever 
has destroyed, and ever will destroy, Men in hot climates,— 
where the Creator has made little labour necessary.—Civiliza¬ 
tion depends on plough—and this on the use of iron —Hoe only 
" scratches the ground." —Field Slaves oppressed to cam their 
owners a groat a day!—But the making of sugar well understood- 

Dear Sir, 

Mr . Mathison, an intelligent and candid planter, in 
his valuable Notices respecting Jamaica, page 38, sug¬ 
gests a calculation of the “ intensity of labour” which 
the Slaves undergo, in holing for canes. We shall 
accordingly make an attempt of this kind, under the 
guidance of M. Coulomb, an able mathematician and 
experienced engineer, who, for many years, conducted 
extensive military works, both in France and the West 
Indies, and has published the results of his observa¬ 
tions # . But unluckily only one of his instances can 

* See, in Gat-nett's Annals of Philosophy, for 1800, an Abstract 
of the Results of experiments on the quantity of action of men, in 
dally labour, &c. by M. Coulomb, iu the Mem, de 1’Inslit. Nation . 
for the'year 1799 . 
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be compared with holing, and that but imperfectly. 
He states that a labourer delved for him, in France, a 
piece of strong land, at the rate of about an English 
acre in 21 days, a task which he could not have per¬ 
formed in less than 42 days, in the W. Indies ; where 
M. Coulomb found that soldiers, in otherwise equal cir¬ 
cumstances, could not do half the work which they 
did in France. But, in Jamaica, 86 Slaves can hole 
an acre for canes in a day *. Therefore 42 soldiers 
could delve as much in a day, as 36 Slaves can hole. 
But, in delving, the whole surface is turned up; in 
holing, only about two-thirds of it f. The proportion 
therefore, will now be 28 soldiers to 36 Slaves. The 
spade was driven down about a foot with a force of 
about 33 IB. English; the hoe only about half that 
depth, with less than half the muscular force, having 
the advantage of falling from a considerable height. 
We have then at last, about 14 soldiers to 36 Slaves, 
or 7 to 18 ; that is, seven soldiers w'ould hole as much, 
as eighteen Slaves ; supposing sickness and desertion 
equal on both sides. We suppose also that the break¬ 
ing of the clods in delving, is about equal to clearing 
out the holes in holing. The soldiers however were 
all men fit to bear arms; the Slaves, men, women (in¬ 
cluding the pregnant and nursing) and growing people 
of both sexes. This will make a great difference. The 

* This is the average of Mr. Ashley’s Statement in the P. C. Rep. 
P- 284, and of Mr. Edwards’s, vol. 2. p. 21 6 . 

f Some allege that the same Slaves will hoe-plough, or turn up 
the whole surface with the hand-hoe, as soon as they can hole it. 
®ut in hoe-ploughing, the clods are not broken, as in delving; 
and certainly the fatigue must be greater, even if the time should 
he less, in turning up the whole surface than a part of it. 

T 
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- state of the|»il is another material circumstance. In 
this country, and probably in France, no :mn would 
think of delving land so indurated as that which is 
sometimes holed in the West Indies, during droughts, 
or when the work has been backward. The best cane 
land in Jamaica then “ acquires the hardness of a 
brick,” and if the digging of it “distresses” the robust, 
* it must still more distress the weakly *. On the grand 
article of diet, which, next to climate, M. Coulomb 
found most powerfully affected the quantity of labour, 
in all cases, we cannot hazard any comparison, being 
ignorant of the fare of French soldiers, though pretty 
well acquainted with that of the Slaves. From the 
whole, then, we can only infer that field Slaves do only 
between a third part and a half of the work dispatched 
by reluctant French soldiers ; and probably not more 
than a third of what those very Slaves would do, if 
urged by their own interest, instead of brute force; 
las Mr. Steele experienced. See pp. 119, 129 above. 
“I can with great truth assert,” says Mr. Edwards f, 
“ that one English labourer would perform at least 
.three times the work of any one Negro, in the same 
period.” Mr. Long f expresses the same idea in a 
hyperbole which points out the cause of this inactivity. 
* e It is w ell known,” says he, “ that the produce of one 
day’s labour” (of Negroes) “for themselves will turn 
out worth morq than a fortnight’s hire,” paid to their 
owners, 

* Mathisou's Notices respecting Jamaica, p. 37 . 

t Vol. 2 p. 131. See also P. C, Rep. pp 3ti8, 460; Abridg. 
Evid before II. of Commons, No. 4, p. 33 j Gaisford, p. 177 . 

f History of Jamaica, vol. 2.'p, 491. 


According 



According to Mr. Edwards, an able field Negro, in 
Jamaica, can dig, in a day, 110 cane-holes *, ^ach about 
two feet and a half square, and six inches, deep; and, 
in land lately ploughed, double the number no bad 
argument, by the Way, in favour of the plough, as it 
enables one Slave to do as much as two, and that of the 
hardest work. In Barbadoes, where the holes are 
made larger and deeper, the average for every Negro 
may be about 85 holes in a day, each about 3 feet 
square, in the clear, and from 6 to 8 inches deep. 
Ifence persons who have never visited the West Indies, 
may form an opinion of a Slave’s day’s-work, in holing 
for canes. 1 must own that it has always appeared to 
me a hard task; especially considering the climate, 
the scanty diet of the Slaves, and the other circum¬ 
stances under which they perform their labour. 

In the vear 1788, a gentleman of learning and 
genius, writing in favour of the planters, frankly ad¬ 
mitted it to.be the general opinion of sensible men, 
“ that the Negroes in Jamaica were over-worked and 
under-fed, even on the mildest and best regulated pro¬ 
perties. f” Three-and-twenty years of discussion seem 
to have produced no alteration in these important parti¬ 
culars ! Even the abolition of the Slave-trade has been 

* This is the number dug by each of the gang in a general way ; 
as the able and weak work all together in a row See Edw. vol, 2. 
p-215. 

t Observations on the Treatment of the Negroes in Jamaica, 
P- 44. My present subject is the over-workhig; but 1 could not 
separate it from the under-feeding, without violence to tbfe'Wmg 
and pointed extract. The two next quotations preclude the objec¬ 
tion, that it is out of date.—The i expectable authoi's name'is on the 
title-page.} but I am not sure that its insertion here would be agree- 
able to him. 

t 2 'ineffectual. 



ineffectual. For in 1811, that sensible and candid 
planter, Mr. Mathison, “ states broadly the general 
practice’* of under-feeding “ from one end of Jamaica 
to the other.” He also believes “ that excessive la¬ 
bour is one of the prevailing causes of depopulation, 
among the Slaves of that island, on sugar plantations.” 
He adds that “ there is a prevailing disposition on the 
part of overseers, to squeeze every possible degree 
of labour from the Negroes. No tenderness is felt'for 
them, and no relaxation admitted.” And he asks 

Whether the ordinary work ”P the land 

with the hoe, ’ doesreqim^P PI fncertion. even 
under good regnIa#j|pMnd occasion a strain, espe¬ 
cially in females, that is hurtful to the constitution * ?” 
But unhappily this admits not of a question, or a 
doubt. For the holes being equal in size, and dug in 
rows, in the same time, by people of unequal strength, 
the weak must be oppressed} especially as the tim® 
allowed is often the least possible. The putting out 
of dung is also necessarily oppressive to the weak; the 
basket-fulis being as nearly as can be guessed, of the 
same weight (from 60 to 801&) and to be carried on 
the head, at a running pace,, for dispatch, the same 
distance, in the same time, by people of unequal 
strength and agility f. It is true, that parties of Slaves 

sometimes 

* Notices respecting Jamaica.pp. 31, 37, 39, 40. 

f See a more particular description of holing and dunging, ia 
my betters on Slavery, p, 23, A respectable W. Indian correspon¬ 
dent (not Mr. Steele) who favoured me, as I requested he would, 
with some remarks on that book, observed that a strong Negro and 
a weak one weie often put to dig the same hole. I wrote him, 
that I knew this, but did not think it north while & mention it, ai 
it was as difficult to select pairs, as individuals, of the same strength; 

especially 
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sometimes carry pots of sugar of the same weight, for 
several miles, without apparent injury. But then they 
walk at their natural pace, and are not forced, as in 
dunging, to run and stride over the inequalities of 
holed land*; a distorting exertion which often causes 
ruptures*. It is extremely disagreeable, but absolutely 
necessary, to add, that the Slaves perform all their 
labour tinder the whip f. 

M. Coulomb found that the greatest useful daily 
labour of a porter is a quantity reducible to the carry¬ 
ing of 70 lb avoirdupois, 13 % English miles of level 
road in France, or 6§ miles in the West Indies. But 
an ordinary porter’s day’s work of 12 hours, is only 
70 ib carried 8 % English miles in the former country, 
and 4 W miles in the latter J. Hence, and from their 

having 

especially as, on most plantations, no Negro who can wield a hoe, 
M exempted from holing. At any rate, this remark applies not to 
dunging, which the Negroes dread still more than holing. The 
distribution of dung is more laborious in Bai badoes and the other 
windward islands, than in Jamaica; where the land, though some¬ 
times “worked to the bone,” gets but about one-third of the 
manure usual in the other islands. See Long, vol. 2. p. 441. 

* Supp. toP. C. Rep. pp SO, 31} Collins’s Pract. Rules, p. 370. 

+ I never saw, heard, or read of the whip being dispensed with; 
except by Mr. Steele, a gentleman of Jamaica alluded to by Mr- 
Long, Mr. Wynne, and a Mr. Douglas, who, during the troubles 
in America, carried a valuable gang of Negroes from thence to 
that island, and wrought them by task, t believe that the whip 
is now discarded by a certain other respectable planter. Long, 
vol. 2. p. 441 j Notes on the two Jamaifca Reports, p. 10} Abridg. 
!Evid before H. of Commons, No. 4. pp. 104, U6. 

J Ajinals of Philos, for 1800, p. 95 j S. Venant, p. 384. Cou- 
J'omb’s result is 1385 French" ft carried 513 toisesper day. St. 
Venant makes an ordinary porter’s work 30 ft carried 1200 
poises pef hour; I suppose on the authority of Desaguliers, or 
’ ' ' ‘ D. Ber- 
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having to run over broken, holed land, I leave the 
reader to judge of the exertion of Slaves, in distributing 
dung. It is certainly such as no human creatures 
could endure for any great length of time * ; but the 
fear of mistakes, prevents me from putting it into the 
shape of a calculation. 

The following table will give a more accurate view 
than is common, of the inability of weak labourers 
to keep up with the strong. By a simple contrivance, 
the strength of the hands in grasping, and of the back 
in lifting, was tried on various individuals of five diffe¬ 
rent nations, and the results were as follow : 


Hands Btck. 


Savages of Van Diemen’s land. 

- 50-6 

(not tried) 

Savages of New Holland, 

- 51 '8 

14 8 

.Inhabitants of Timor island, - 

- 58'7 

16-2 

Frenchmen, - 

- 69-2 

22-1 

Englishmen, - 

- 71-4 

23 S 


The author attributes the weakness of the savages t» 
their scanty and bad food, and their excessive fatigue in 
procuring it. But he says that the Timorese enjoy 
every advantage for unfolding their physical powers, 
compatible with a hot and moist climate, and a too 
indolent life f. 

D. Bernoulli!; for I cannot get their books, In making the reduc¬ 
tion*, T allow 6 French feet to the toise, 1068 English feet to 1000 
French, and 110 English lb to 100 French. See Le Gend*e 
Antkm p. 21?. , 

* Yet, in carrying out dung, even the women are obliged to 
work about eight hours a day, Abridg. Evid. before H. of Coro- 
ipons, No, 4. p. 103 .jj-A worthy medical friend of mine was one 
day tailed, w hen riding prist a certain plantation, to look at a 
Negro who had just dropped down dead, under the dung-basket. 

* f See,in the ''Mag, Encycl. Aug. 1S04, an ac$J|gpnt of Fay. de 
Edam, mx Teires Ansi. &c. ea 1801, 2, 3, ef ‘LtwrM. Peron, 
Haiwral, de I'Lxped. Paris, 1807 . 

Now, 
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Now, if labouring strength be as the strength of the 
hands and of the back jointly, which, other things being 
equal, must be neat ly true, then I infer from the above 
table, that five Englishmen are able to do as much 
work as twelve New Hollanders, or nine Timorese; and 
that nmeEnglishmen possess as much collective strength 
as ten Frenchmen. But the savages are probably 
toucher and longer winded than the Europeans. I 
think it is Mr. Weld who says, that our soldiers can 
outrun the Indians of Canada, only for a short distance. 

What degree on the above scale, the West Indian 
Negroes would occupy, it is impossible to say. But 
they are certainly a healthy and a hardy nice; and, 
judging from the muscular forms of such of them as 
are well fed, and moderately wrought (as boat men, 
sailors, porters, &c.) there can be little doubt that, iaf 
similar circumstances, they would be found equal in 
S|rength, agility, and every other physical property, to 
any Europeans; and, in their own climate, far superior. 

But be this as it ..may, who does not see, from the 
above table, that if New Holland rs, or even Timorese, 
should be forced to do th; same quamity of labour, in 
the same time, with Frenchmen or Englishmen, the 
former muit be oppressed ? So it is, and must be, 
with weakly men, growing people of both sexes, and 
above all pregnant a id nursing wom^n, both in holing 
and putting out dung, i an equal rate with strong 
men. So it would be with a mixture of weak 
and strong English labourers'; and so M. Coulomb 
found it" to be, with his French soldiers. He 
was not so unreasonable as to expect the saipe qnapr 
tjty of wo# from weakly-as from strong people; 
knowing th# & load which would crush down many 

* l - men 
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men to the earth, would'be but a trifle to such, men 
as Marshal Saxe, or Augustus King of Poland, of the 
strong men and women mentioned in Derham’s Phy- 
sico-Theology. “ For ten years, he superintended 
soldiers employed in digging and removing earth, for 
which they were paid by the cubic toise, or fathom. 
He measured their work every fortnight; and almost 
always found that the grenadiers had got the start of 
the other companies in the ratio of 3 to 2, and some¬ 
times in the ratio of 2 to 1. But the grenadiers were 
every one strong men ; whereas a few weakly men in 
each of the other companies, very much diminished the 
total sum of their labour.” 

This last fact conspires with the proportions in the 
foregoing table, and with th ey gxperience of some sen¬ 
sible overseers of Slaves, in' jlfemmending a valuable 
Improvement to those who will persist in the exclusive 
use of the hoe and basket. For if, instead of including 
in the great gang every individual who can barely wielj| 
a hoe, they were to work the weak and the strong se¬ 
parately *, the labour would, in many cases, be in¬ 
creased to more than the expence of another driver ; 
while the weakly would be greatly relieved. As an 
admiral waits for his ill sailing ships, so ought a driver 
to wait for his weakly Slaves $ or rather (as such wait¬ 
ing is scarcely practicable) put them at once to work 
by themselves. The strong certainly do wait for them, 
as much as ever they can or dare. Aye and they will 
wait, more or less, for their parents and wives and 

* A few of the weak are often put to work, in a separate corner, 
where they can be seen by the driver. But this is seldom done 
till thjiir strength has been tried, in the way mentlwied in Letter* 
on Slavery, p. 23 ■, and which 1 shall not repeat. ★ 
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children, in spite of all the driver’s argument&! I It is of¬ 
ten said, that “it is one thing to throw the hoe, and an¬ 
other thing to make it tell.” The Negroes are particu¬ 
larly respectful to elderly people; and should the gang 
contain but one such venerate 1 character, every indivi¬ 
dual will do his best to wait lor mama or dady; as they 
often call their seniors, whether so related, or not. 
Thus, for reasons little known to unconnected French, 
soldiers, “ a few weakly people, in a gang of Slaves, 
will very much diminish the sum total of their labour.” 

M. Coulomb “thinks that men, in producing a given 
effect, adopt that degree of velocity which they find 
most favourable to their efforts ; for that, with equal 
fatigue, they can produce the same daily action, though 
they greatly vary their degrees of quickness, and take 
many small intervals of rest. Men, for example, car¬ 
rying very heavy loads, prefer a quick pace for a short 
time, succeeded by a small interval of rest, to a con¬ 
tinued slower motion; and this preference seems to be 
dictated by the admirable laws of the animal ceconomy. 
It is probable too, that the best division of those inter¬ 
vals of exertion and rest, is not the same for all men, 
but varies according to their different physical constitu¬ 
tions. But be this as it may, it is clear, continues M. 
Coulomb, that when men consume thtir action in vio¬ 
lent exertion, more than seven or eight hours labour 
in the day, including their little intervals of rest, ought 
not to be expected from them.” 

These hints may be of use ; especially to those who 
are resolved to adhere to the present way of holing 
and dunging. But, for my own part, I have always 
considered Wat way as incorrigibly bad." No possible 

modification, 
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modification, I am satisfied, will ever render forced 
labour, with the hoe and basket, supportable in a 
climate where, as Mr. Steele tells us, “ every exertion 
of body and mind is fatigue;” and severe exertion is 
inseparable from that mode of cultivation. The dis* 
Comfort and destruction * of the labourers, have ever 
been, and, from the nature of the case, ever will* be the 
consequences of compelling human beings to do the 
work of labouring cattle in such ^ climate. This is 
not an opinion of yesterday/' I was* dbnvinced of its 
truth forty years ago, by personal observation, on 
estates said to be well regulated, and also on those $f 
a contrary description ; and -farther acquaintance w ith 
the subject only strengthened my conviction. Human 
infirmities, especially those of the female sex, plead 
Strongly against such drudgery, under a tropical sun. 
Nay the Creator himself has put a broad negative on 
this whole system. His intention is plainly declare*!, 
by -the adaptation of animals and plants to the different 
climates which they inhabit. In no part of his woiks, 
is, his beneficent ceconomy more admirable, than in 
providing the inhabitants of hot regions with food an<| 
clothing, and shelter,* at a comparatively trifling ex¬ 
pence of labour. Had the same severe, and incessant 
toil been necessary for subsistence in hot, as in cool 
and temperate climates; the torrid zone couki never 

* " Travail penille et desiructeur." S. Veriant, p. 345,— 
" The decrease of Negro-s!aveS has partly arisen from their de¬ 
structive occupations.” Collins’s Practical Rules, p. 131. De- 
structiva.frqm excejlji^^fcontjnual exertion; far there is nothing 
in' the nature of their occupations, which can be even suspected 
of insalubrity; e«:ept long-ronfinement to the bajhng-house, or 

still-house-; which, at the”wajsf. Can affect but a few. 

‘ ' v , , 
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have been inhabited . This has been but too deck 
lively proved by the fatal effects of continued hard 
labour on the native tribes, as well as on the more ro¬ 
bust Negro race, in the West Indies. 

I do not say that the Negroes should not labour. 
They ought undoubtedly to labour with regularity and 
diligence,—at work fit for human beings to do, in a 
burning climate. I only maintain the utter inability of 
theNegroes, or any other people, to perform those heavy 
labours of agriculture which are marie the work of 
cattle, in every civilized country under heaven, except 
the West Indies, and the Slave-states of America. 

What was it, indeed, ‘that at first introduced, and 
now support- civilization, but this very substitution of 
cattle for manual labour in cultivating the soil ? And 
were mankind deprived of the use of the plough fc# 
would they not speedily return to their original barba¬ 
rism ? Instead of one man 'being able to raise food for 
several others, as he now does with the help of cattle, 
he would have enough ado to scrape up, with the spade 
or the hoe, a miserable subsistence for himself; and 
arts and sciences, manufactures and commerce would 
vanish from the face of the earth. 

The hoe, ok the spade were necessarily used when 
the islands were first cleared of wood; as the plough 
could not go among the roots of the trees.. Before 
the forests were 11 moved, Slavery was unhappily in¬ 
troduced; and, as usual, effectually prevented all farther 

* See Tryon's Friendly Advice to Gentlemen P]anters;?pp. 90 , 
93 5 Burke’s Europ. Settl. part 6, ch. 11. 

t The ploufftnay be said to imply the use of Son 5 which, Dr. 1 
Bfibertson andMtbers observe, is the sine qua non of civilization. 

improvement. 



improvement *. Hie Negroes have, ever sine* been 
forced to “scratch the ground”f with the hoe, as 
they did in Africa; so that the agriculture of the 
islands remains in the same rude and comparatively 
Unimproved state, in which Ligon found it, amidst 
the newly felled trees of a part of Barbadoes, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. ' Not long before 
that period, “ the French rustics broke out into a rebel¬ 
lion, on bring obliged to substitute iron instruments of 
agriculture tot rhose of wood, which their ancestors had 
been accustomed to employ J.” At that time, the 
Scotch highlanders used to load their women 
dung-cree , or panniers §, f %hd many of the Irish to 
yoke their cattle by the tails But, in no part of the 
world perhaps, has agriculture been more improved 
than it has since been, in many counties of Ireland and 
Scotland;—while, in the West Indies, the Slave-system 
seems to have totally arrested the progress of rural im¬ 
provement, and to have withheld from agriculture all 
benefit from the vast advancement of the kindred arts 

* See (lie Wealth of Nations, vol 2 . p 87 ; and vol 3. p. 3/. 

-)■ “ La culture actuelle—ne fait que gratter la terre." S. Ve« 
nant, p 280 

| Kit wan’s Logick, vol. 1. p. igp; from La Motbe deVayer. 

$ In Fife, however, and no doubt in many other, parts of Scot* 
Lind, dung-cartt. were tlen in use, as appears from the Polemfl- 
Mtddmw fthe Donghil Battle) a macaronic poem, by Drummond 
of Hawthornden, who died in 1 64Q. 

“ In cartis yokato omnes, extrahito rouckam. Ire. 

Exterpplo cartas bene fillavere jigantes.’* &c. 

I hayp seen dung carried to steep land, in creels, on the backs of 
horses. i 

, In Ifisd, an act wits passed in Ireland, against thecroel usage 
Of yoking horses' by the tail. See the authorities quoted m Edifl. 
Bevieyr, April tSOf, p. 44. 
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and sciences. In the East Indies, as 'we J shall see, in 
the Appendix, the sugar-cane is cultivated, in the large 
way, by free labourers, assisted by cattle. In the West, 
they are still toiling and trifling, like gardeners at a 
hot-bed, with the hoe and the basket! and the Staves ! 
are most miserably oppressed to earn for their Owners a 
groat a-day ! 

It has been otherwise viiith the making of sugar. In 
this, it was necessary to please the English merchant. 
Competition has of course improved the quality, 
which depends as much on the process, that I could 
name an estate which, in my time, turned out nothing 
but what was called munidungus,- while an adjoining 
plantation, in exactly the same physical, circumstances, 
made the best of sugar *. Indeed so much pains 
and expence have been laudably bestowed on the pre* 
paration of that great article, that when a certain 
able chemist went out to introduce improvements, I 
could not help observing that thcie was little to be ex* 
pected from his ability, in a case where practical skill 
and varied experiment, stimulated by immediate in¬ 
terest, had probably compensated the want of theory. 
Accordingly, I am told that he found not so much 
room for improvement as he expected j the construc¬ 
tion of the chimneys and flues excepted, and the eco¬ 
nomy of fuel. 

Tour’s, &c. W.D. 


* Sec also Edwards, rol. % p. 265. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Great Utility of the Plough in raisingike Sugar-cane, 

|3ie late Sir J. Johnstone deliberates about introducing plough into 
his plantation*in Grenada.—His Slaies already well treated — 
Attempts to prejudice lnm against plough —lint, convince i by 
evidence—-he sends out plough and ploughman —Managers 
often averse to plough, and why; — but sirif^rmnnigcr reaious 
for it—Particulars of this experiment,—winch completely sue- 
ceeds.—Other platueis in Gienada adopting plough,—-when 
the island was laid waste by brigands.- —Great additionsto Sir J's 
crops by plough.—-Other instances of its utility —Advantagauif 
■watering cane-land—Impediments to improvement in W.Kri¬ 
sties —-Most objections to the ph^tgh frivolous —Present mode 
•f cultivation encourages, instead of destroying, vermin. 

Dea* Sm, 

Wk have seen that theprevaiiiag method of cultiva¬ 
tion, in the W. Indies, by hand-labour alone, is in its 
own nature r and therefore incurably , inefficient and 
oppressive ! Let us now, if you please, consider, How 
the Slaves may be relieved, and the planters benefited 
by the labour of cattle. 

In the Letters on Slavery, I inserted most of the in* 
formation I then possessed, on this part of my subject. 
While I was preparing that piece, in the year 1788, 
the late Sir James Johnstone, M. P. did me the honour 
to consul roe on the means of improving the condition 
of the Slaves oh his plantation of Westerhall, in Gre¬ 
nada* thowigb’dbey were- already better treated than 
liineHenths. of .^e Negroes in the W, Indies. This 
jpropefetion was : pMy, seconded by his'secretary, Dr. 
Otto, who Reservedly possessed his entire confi¬ 
dence. 



dence. Neither of my friends had ever been in the 
W. Indies; but they were no strangers to the warmth 
with which many planters, otherwise respectable, op¬ 
posed all innovation, as they chose to call it, in a 
system which, they 'corihsscd, could only be defended 
on the ground of necessity. Sir James knew that this 
had been “ the tyrant’s plea,” in all ages; but, in 
the present case, his ow$$ experience went far towards 
convincing him that the good treatment of the Slaves 
already on the plantations, took away all necessity of 
importing more, and even secured tl eir natural in¬ 
crease, for the extension of cultivation, if it should be 
thought expedient. lint that increase was not likely 
to be promoted by the practice of “ driving as it is 
very properly called, men and women through all the 
horse-labour of agriculture, in an enervating climate, 
and in the manner fiyhich I (perhaps the first of any) 
particularly described *. This appeared to Sir James 
altogether deplorable, and mot to be endured, without 
stronger reasons than any which he had heard 'alleged 
in its defence. In ^hort, he wanted to know how 
the Negroes could be made comfortable, without being 
immediately freed ; which he saw would not be good 
either for them or their owners. 

In all such cases, it appears .right to “ begin at the 
beginning;” not to attempt too much at once; to 
secure the ground we have gained, artd to take care 
not> to do harm while we intend to do good. Sir 
James’s people were already well supplied withjfood 

* In Letter* pa Slavery, p. 33. 
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and clothing*. Beside the ordinary articles, good 
beef and pork were regularly dealt out to them twice 
a week, and not occasionally” as Mr. Long says f j 
that is, a small quantity at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsunday, only, as is customary on too many plants* 
tions. A foundation even appeared to be laid for 
moral and religious instruction ; for the poor people, 
like many of the French Negtoes, used to assemble 
every evening, of their own accord, and sing their can - 
tiqnes , or hymns, before they went to rest. 

My suggestions, therefore, were chiefly confined to 
the introduction of the plough, and the labour of cattle 
in carts, he. wherever practicl&le. These were indeed 
the points on which my respectable friend chiefly 
wished to be informed. In addition to my own ob¬ 
servations, and the specific instances of the introduc¬ 
tion of the plough mentioned in p. 25 and 116 of 
Letters on Slavery, I laid before him extracts from the 
works there quoted, and particularly from the first 
volume of Mr. Long’sIIistory of Jamaica, as.containing 
the best account then known to me, of the culture of 
the sugar-cane by the plough. Sir James appeared to 
be, in a considerable degree, satisfied with the in¬ 
formation thus presented to him. But his conviction 
could' not, I think, be fairly said to have been com¬ 
pleted, fill a considerable time afterward—by the ap- 

i f * 

* I found that Sir James bad even sent them out shoes. The 
Negroes thanked good roassa j but declined wearing them. They 
are indeed unnecessary for'FLeld-negroes, except perhaps, in some 
peculiar cases 6f disease. :■ 

f History of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 4go. 
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pearance of the Report of His Majesty’s Privy Council* 
and particularly by one of its most valuable articles, 
the evidence of Mr. Ashley of Cookham, formerly of 
Jamaica, who retrieved his affairs, and so greatly ex¬ 
tended his cultivation as nearly to double his crop, by 
means of the plough alone .—If there should be room, 

1 shall give, in the Appendix, the substance of that do¬ 
cument and the inforr nation which I have since met 
with, in other respectable publications, and which could 
not be inserted heie, without immoderately swelling 
this letter. 

Having maturely considered the information and 
evidence just mentioned^ and satisfied his judgment 
as to the practicability of the proposed improvement, 
Sir James made no secret of his favourable opinion of 
the plough. Certain West Indian gentlemen, not un« 
influenced, perhaps, by the espnt du corps, norun- 
moved by the freedom v ith which Sir James censured 
the vulgar Slave-system, in Parliament, now attacked 
the poor plough and its enthusiastic supporters, with all 
the wit and argument they could muster. I thought 
myself bound to answer, as well as I could, every thing 
the gentlemen advanced against the plough and the 
abolition, in the shape of argument or fact; and I 
knew that their other weapon was less dangerous, ill A 
the quarter aimed at, than they had supposed. Sir 
James was indeed fond of wit (perhaps too much $6)5 
but any one attempting to palm on him wit for argu¬ 
ment, or particular exceptions for general rules, wfofl|§ ' 
have been disappointed. In the present case, hejte&rdl. 
both sides with patience and impartiality * g- is 

impossible to believe that any thing but t&e weight of 
* u evidence 



evidence properly compared, and, in some cases, ex¬ 
plained, could produce in his mind even a leaning to 
the plough, in opposition to the influence and ability 
which opposed it. The facts alone, which could not 
be denied, seemed to weigh with Sir James. And he 
could not but observe the manner in which Mr. Ashley 
(as if afraid to offend his own “ servant” as Mr. Steele 
would have called him) gives his “ opinion that Over¬ 
seers have a prejudice against the plough, from a dis¬ 
like to be driven out of their ancient mode of cultiva¬ 
tion }*’ and that “ some few * of the Overseers pur¬ 
chase Negroes to let out to hire, and where that is the 
case, it may be their intercst not to abridge the labour 
of Slaves.” This grand impediment to the use of the 
plough, I believe, struck Sir'James with a force which 
was rather augmented than abated, by the caution of 

* They are not so few as is here modestly stated. See Mathi- 
son, p. 24. But even a tew such persons might be supposed to 
have considerable influence among men of their own profession, 
for at. Overseer who, beside old and young, can turn out perhaps 
25 or 30 Negroes, to hole by the aue, must have been a successful 
man ; and yottnger Overseers, of course will imitate his conduct, 
•ind adopt his maxims.—'I he A.ttornies (acting tor absentees, by 
powers of attorney) possess yet greater influence ; lor they gene¬ 
rally appoint the Overseers. Their legal commission, (in Jamaica) 
of b per cent, on the gross produce, would no doubt give them a 
direct interest in increasing that produce, by the plough. But I 
have already hinted at causesNvhich tend to turn the balance of the 
attorney’s interest the contrary way. 1 say hinted, being unwilling 
to be more explicit on so invidious a subject, than is absolutely 
necessary to show, that the proprietor is the only party who can be 
said to be really and essentially interested in the use of the plough. 
Incumbered proprietors are little mom than tire agents of their cre¬ 
ditors ; and opulent proprietors a<e generally absent .—Is it neces¬ 
sary to say more ? 


the 
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‘lie respectable witness. The result was in unison with 
the poet’s fine address, 

" Ye generous Britons, venerate the Plough,” &c. 

Sir James declared his resolution to give it a fair trial; 
saying that if it succeeded, it would be a pleasing sub¬ 
ject for reflection, and if it did not, he should not be 
ruined by its failure. 

The activity and intelligence of Dr.Otto, gave effect 
to Sir Jatiies’s resolution; and in October 1789, a 
skilful labouring husbandman, of the name of Mitchell, 
was dispatched from Sir James’s estate in Scotland, 
with the comthon plough of that country. Mitchell 
was preceded or accompanied by a 'copy of the above- 
mentioned information and evidence ; and by a letter 
to'Mr. Keith, the Manager, strongly expressive of Sir 
James’s determination to give it a full and a fair trial, 
cost what it might. It was also hinted, with all the 
delicacy observed by Mr. Ashley, on the same point, 
that Sir James was not unapprized of the dislike of 
“ some few” Managers to the plough, or of its cause* 
But this hint proved to be unnecessary; for Mr. Keith, 
who was a man of education and intelligence, ap¬ 
peared throughout to do the utmost justice to the expe¬ 
riment, and even to have been zealous for its success. 

This decisive step brought Dr. Otto and myself, its 
principal, or only advisers, into a state of responsibility 
from which even Sir James’s liberal way of thinking 
and talking could not soon relieve us; the cane being 
from 14 to 18 months on the ground, besides the 
time of preparation and cropping, and the voyages out 
ant? home. This responsibility, as to the expence, fell 
heaviest on Dr. Otto, and, as it respected the Aboli- 

u 2 tion 
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tion cause, on me. As far as I know, no other person 
possessing any local knowledge of West Indian affairs, 
was consulted; and I must own that, in no part of my 
abolition labours, was my anxiety greater, or of nearly 
so long continuance. A failure would probably have 
condemned the plough to a long oblivion, and might 
even have been held up as a proof (and it would 
have been as good a one as most which were given) that 
the Abolition itself, from which the experiment ema¬ 
nated, was a wild and a pernicious project. 

I shall now give you the particulars of this great ex¬ 
periment, from notes taken at the time, chiefly from 
Mr. Keith’s letters to Sir Jam&s Johnstone and Dr. Otto. 

Six American horses having been previously pro¬ 
vided, Mitchell who, as before observed, sailed in 
October, began to plough in December 1789. After 
some sickness at first, he stood the labour extremely 
well; as did also the horses, oxen and mules; for 
they were all occasionally used. The horses, the most 
delicate of the three, throve as well as any horses in 
England.—The plough was sometimes drawn by two 
pairs of horses, each pair yoked abreast; and some¬ 
times bv a pair of horses before a pair of oxen, or 
mules. But Mr. Keith thought that one pair of horses 
would answer for land which had been once faiiiy 
broken up.—The horses were fed with Guinea grass, 
oats and beans; but the oxen and mules had grain 
only occasionally,—After the land had been ploughed, 
it lay exposed, for some time, to the weather, and was 
next cross-ploughed and harrowed. The cane-holes were 
then formed by the Negroes, who were unspeakably 
eased by the land having been thus properly pulverized; 
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and it was much sooner ready for planting.—No com¬ 
plaint was made of the soil being washed away by the 
rains; so that it must have been pretty level; and there 
is much land of this description, even in the moun¬ 
tainous island of Grenada.—Westcrhall estate contains 
in all 1002 acres, of which 400 were then in sugar cul¬ 
tivation ; and of these between 150 and 200 had been 
ploughed ; though some of it was so stony as often to 
break the plough *. But what proportion of the estate 
is arable, was not stated.—No canes were planted in 
the furrow, after the plough ; but Mr. Keith was of 
opinion that this method would answer.—The canes 
on the ploughed land, were the finest and best yielding 
ever seen on that estate, or indeed in Grenada; having 
been superior to some brought from Demerary as cu¬ 
riosities ; and they rattooned far better than those 
planted in the common way.—The Negroes became 
expert ploughmen in about six months ; and Mitchell 
soon after left Westerhall, and was making money, by 
instructing the Slaves of other proprietors, who plainly 
saw the advantages of the plough.—The additional 
rum more than paid all the expence attending this./£nsi 
experiment; and the horse-dung was found, as usual, 
to be extremely valuable.—In a word, the whole plan 
so completely succeeded, that Mr. Keith expressed his 
astonishment that the plough had not been long ago 
generally introduced into the West Indian cultivation ; 

* This plough was strongly bound with iron. But why might 
it not have been wholly composed of that metal ? In April 1811, 
I saw an iron plough of this description in Scotland ; and was told 
that it answered very well. It would probably answer also in the 
W. Indies, where wood-work from this country, does not well 
•tend exposure to the sun and the rains. 
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and his firm belief that Mr. Long was right in assert¬ 
ing that one plough, with two sets of four horses each, 
to relieve each other, would turn up more land than 10Q 
Negroes; and Mr. Chisholm, who succeeded Mr. 
Keith, as manager, entertained the same opinion. 

fiuch were the progress and prospects relative to this 
great improvement in 1794, when the French revolu¬ 
tionary brigands desolated the island of Grenada; and 
the flourishing estate of Westerhall suffered in build¬ 
ings, produce, &c. to a large amount. Sir James 
Johnstone died the same year, and the estate passed 
into the hands of his brother, the late Sir William 
Pulteney (formerly Johnstpne) with whom I had not 
the honour to be acquainted; 

Very few, however, of Sir James’s Negroes j ined 
the brigands (not one voluntarily) in consequence, no 
doubt, of the good treatment they experienced. An¬ 
other good consequence of this, was the preservation of 
their health and lives ; one proof of which "Was that 
Sir James lost but 3 of his people, out of 340, by an 
epidemic flux which-prevailed in 1793, and carried 
off 30 out of 100, on a neighbouring estate, situated in 
all respects like W esterhall. 

Hlids. fthds, 

“ 1790-—Crop before any sugars, raised by the 
plough, were sent home—a good crop 260 

“ J791-—first crop after the introduction of) 
the plough, including what was raised by> 205, increase 35 
its means - - ) 

“ 1792 . Ditto Ditto 327 --— 32 

V J7p3. Ditto Ditto 396 - 69 " 

1794. Ditto Ditto 302 

The crop of 1794 is not expressly stated in my notes. 
It is inferred from a memorandum in these words : 

“On 
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<s On an average of four years, ending in 1 794, seventy' 
more hhds. {each i 6 cwt. on average) came homed’ 
This would make the crop of 1794, the last year in 
the series, 902 hhds. indicating a los; of crop alone, 
by the devastation of the hrigauch, of 94 hhds. sup¬ 
posing that it would not have exceeded the crop of 
1799, had no devastation taken place. 

< In my first Abolition tour in Scotland, I picked up 
thefollowing information respecting the plough; which, 
of course, i communicated to Sir James Johnstone. 

“Sir, Kuntly, 17 Feb. 1792 . 

I have had occasion to be well acquainted with 
William Jesuman, who went from this country about 
the year 1707. A few days before his taking ship at 
Greenock, lie was asked by a gentleman there, if he 
was going td Jamaica ? jesuman answered that he was ; 
and had been bred to the plough, and understood the 
working and feeding of cattle. The gentleman having 
had aff order from his correspondent in Jamaica, to 
look out for a man of this description, accordingly 
hired him for a year, at a certain sum as wages, and 
agreed to pay his passage, Jesuman carried out some 
ploughs with him. On arriving in Jamaica, the planter 
carried him to a field where there was a plough going, 
with a Negro who had a rope about the horns or neck, 
of each ox. Jesuman desired the planter to put away 
the Negro, and to let him have a goad, or long sharp 
stick, vith which he would drive the cattle. In a few 
hours he made the cattle understand the goad ; and in a 
little,time made the Negroes use it. Jesuman continued 
for spme years, in the capacity of a ploughman. He then 
engaged with some principal planters to manage a di- 

* stillcry. 
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srillery. He returned to Aberdeen about five years 
ago, and now resides in the neighbourhood of Huntly. 
He made about 3000/. in Jamaica, which he lent to 
planters, &c. &c, If time would permit, Jesuman, who 
is now an old man, would give you his own history. 

“ I am, &c, 

“ To Mr, Dickson. William Forsyth*.” 

“£lgyn, 18 Feh, 1 79 'i. 

“Mr, Grant, one of the ministers of Elgyn, presents 
his compliments to Mr. Dickson 5 and has to mention 
to him, that the late Colonel Grant of Arndilly, a con¬ 
siderable planter, of many years experience in Jamaica, 
informed Mr. G. that he had adopted, with success, 
the use of mules and horses in a plough, for tilling 
and hoeing his cane grounds; and that with a profit 
greatly superior, in every point of view, to what he 
could have gained by executing the same work with 
Slaves,” &c. 

I should have mentioned that I advised my friend 
Sir James to send out a fire-engine, which I take to be 
an indispensably necessary apparatus on all considerable 
sugar plantations ; exposed as they continually are to 
the ravages of fire. In the present case, it promised to 
be additionally useful in watering the cane-fields, from 
a brook which ran through them, A great length of 
leathern pipe was, therefore, sent out along with the 
engine. It was found very useful in keeping the dung- 
heaps moist; but it does not appear to have been much 
used in watering the cane-pieces. Perhaps they might 

* Jdr. Forsyth was in the commission of the peace, and felled 
put of respect, Provost of Huntly; which, though rather a consi¬ 
derable manufacturing tpwn, is not a rpyal horough, 

not 
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not have been so dry as to require it.—In general, 
however, irrigation, so advantageously practised by the 
French, particularly in St. Domingo, is not much at¬ 
tended to in our islands; even in situations where 
it would be easily practicable. In one case indeed, 
there was a law-suit, many years ago, between two 
proprietors in St. Philip’s, Barbadoes, about a spring 
which rose in the road separating their plantations; 
and it was at last decided that they should have the 
benefit of it alternately. Mr. Long* mentions an¬ 
other instance in Jamaica, where a plantation, in a di¬ 
strict naturally so dry that it would not bear canes, 
was brought, by the skilful diversion of a neighbouring 
stream, to such a state of fertility, that it was said to 
have yielded between three and four hogsheads of 
sugar per acre! 

The progress of agricultural improvement, however, 
is not very rapid any where, and there are causes which 
greatly impede it in the West Indies. -Many of the 
opulent proprietors are constant absentees f. A num¬ 
ber of them, like Sir James Johnstone, never so much 
as saw their plantations; and few are so anxious 
as he was, to have them properly regulated. Being 
ignorant of the details of cultivation, they cannot judge 
of the propriety of any proposed improvement; and, 
like Sir James, are perhaps beset by men bigoted to 
bad practices, merely because they are old; and have 
not, or do not exert the same ability to weigh the facts 

* History of Jamaica, vol. 2. p. 15G, 

f Iti other countries as well as Ireland, it “makes a great differ, 
when there’s no eye or hand over the agent.” So says a worthy 
Irish matron, in Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life. 

and 
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and arguments, for and against those practices. The 
grand object of their substitutes, is present prot, t,ce. on 
which the bread and character of the Over vers, and 
{in Jamaica) the per centage of the Attomies nr ,!y 
depend—to say nothing of certain other cone'-* of 
both, which are not over favourable to the inti r t of 
their absent employers. The climate unfriendly o 
exertion both of body and mind; and the Slave-system 
adverse* both in principle and practice, to improvement 
of evert] kind*.;, ft stunts and stupifies the faculties 
of the Slave, and has no tendency to improve those of 
his superiors; while it gives unlimited scope to the vile 
passions of illiterate, unfeeling, whitd underlings ; in 
proving whose dimes, it is never to be forgotten, that 
the evidence of Negroes is a legal nullity.—No man 
acquainted with the moral and ceconomical state of 
things thus touched on, will expect improvements to 
be forthwith adopted merely because they happen to be 
beneficial ouhj to the Proprietors and their Staves. But 
as there are no doubt proprietors, both absent and resi¬ 
dent, who are determined to make the most of their 

* On the direct tendency of Slaver}’ to prevent the abridgementof 
human labour, see Smith, and Montesquieu, in Wealth of Nations, 
vol. 2. p. 87, and vol. 3. p. 37 ; find Dr. Anderson’s Observations 
on Slavery, p. 10. Hardly a plough, harrow, roller, or horse-hoe 
is used in the W. Indies. Planted grass and green Guinea corn, are 
slowly and clumsily cut with a common knife, instead of a scythe 
pr a sickle. When a cart happens to he used in conveying town 
or stable-dung to some distant plantation or field, the Negroes first 
fill their baskets with their hoes, and then empty them into the 
cart; there being no such thing as a dung-fmk. In short, the only 
implements in general use, are the hoe and the basket, and, in crop 
time, the bill-hook.—Need we wonder then, that the Slaves are 
starved agd oppressed, and the Planters poor and pinched ? 

plantations 
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plantations (which is but another phrase for saving the 
labour, not to say the lives of the Slaves by the help of 
cattle) I think it my duty to throw all the light I can 
on the use of European implements in raising the 
sugar cane. 

I thought to have dosed this long epistle with these 
hints on the real obstacles to the general adoption of the 
plough; and which I should be sorry to have occasion to 
enlarge. As to the ostensible obstacles, it is remarkable 
that they are but slightly mentioned by one or two of 
the many planters whose writings and testimonies I have 
consulted on this subject, and that they are not gene¬ 
rally applied by’any one of them. Even the strongest 
of these obstacles, the difficulty of supporting the cattle 
under the labour of the plough, Col. Martin (of the 
singularly droughty island of Antigua) thinks can only 
affect the ploughing of the “ stiff soils.” But he adds, 
“all our light soils are ploughable at any season*.” 
At the worst, the maintenance of the cattle cannot be 
more difficult tfian that of the Slaves, in doing the same 
work. The truth is, that neither of them are properly 
maintained, or can be, under the vulgar system; in 
which, the Slaves, over and above all the heavy labour, 
have the cattle to provide with their miserable pittances 
of picked grass and weeds The minor obstacles of 
steep and stony land, apply partially to almost every 
country, as well as to the West Indict - ; and I should 
have said as little about them as some others, had I not 
often heard them urged in conversation by planters, 
and publicly noticed them, with the answers made to 
them by myself and a few other friends to the ■ plought. 

* See Col. Martin’s Essay on Plantership, p. 38. 

•j- See Letters on Slavery, p 24. „ 
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By way of making amends for having put into print 
such trifling allegations against the plough, I shall 
here charge the common practice of holing with an 
objection which I have often urged verbally, but did 
not like to publish, without some higher authority. 
I now find, however, M. St. Venant asserting (p. 28 :>) 
that pulverizing the soil with the plough and harrow, 
destroys the indigo chenille , or caterpillar. And why 
not other vermin I would ask. Barbadoes for many 
years preceding the great hurricane of 1780* was 
almost desolated by ants and other insects; one of 
which (since called the borer) seemed to have been 
then first brought into existence; having never been 
seen or heard of before, by the oldest inhabitants. In 
holing for canes, a part only, perhaps about two-thirds, 
of the soil being turned up, the ants certainly, and 

* That awful visitation greatly checked the ravages of the ver¬ 
min, in some way which it would not be easy to explain. Certain 
jt is, that the rains became more plent fu) and regular ; and the 
common opinion, that hurricanes are followed by good crops, 
proved true. See Long, vol. i. p. 529 > also p. lot, above.— 
Mr. Edwards, vol. 2., page 220, ridicules Sir H. Sloane for be¬ 
lieving that the ants drove the Spaniards from that part of Jamaica 
where they first settled. If Mr. E. thought this incredible, it 
would hardly be safe for me to describe the ravages of the ants 
which I have seen, both on plants, especially sugar-canes, and on 
young and'weakly animals— ravages deplored in addresses to the 
Government, from several of the islands, and in the form of prayer 
used in Burbadoes, on the anniversary of the great hurricane.—As 
for Jamaica, a certain military gentleman told me, that on visiting 
his poor fellows, in a hospital in that island, he found one of his 
best men so weak that he Could not keep off the ants which had at¬ 
tacked his eyes, mouth, and nostrils;—while the black nurses were 
working on a neighbouring plantation for the benefit of the surgeon! 
With some difficulty, the praise-worthy officer got him cashiered. 

probably 
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probably the blast-insect, borer, &c. get leave to pro¬ 
pagate without interruption, in the unbroken part (the 
banks and distances) and being pampered with cane- 
juice, are the best fed, and most active animals on the 
plantation. Surely, you will say, no man would be 
so foolish as to plant his cabbages among ant-nests. I 
am not talking of the folly, but the fact: the fact is 
so, and so I have seen hundreds of acres planted with 
canes;—*for the benefit of the ants, &c. though you 
might as well try to move the Monument, as to make 
a thorough-bred manager believe it. Now my opi¬ 
nion was, and is, that the plough and the harrow 
would destroy the nests of the ants at least , and effec¬ 
tually prevent their propagation ; so that were those 
implements universally used, all the cultivated surface 
of every island would be rendered uninhabitable by 
those destroyers. This opinion is countenanced, not 
only by M. St. Venant, the first planter, as far as I 
know, who has publicly asserted the fact, but by every 
naturalist * whom I have consulted on the subject. 
From their accounts, itwould appear that the systematic 
and curious, but destructive operations of the ants 
could not be carried on, in a soil frequently agitated by 
the plough and the harrow. 

Your’s, See. W. D. 

* See Derham’s Phys. Theol. b. 8, c. 5, ed. 179 s - Bonnet, 
Contempt, de la Nature, part 2, C. 22; Abbe Sauri, Geogr Phys. 
tom.l. p. 70; Huber surles Fourmis, in Edin Review, July 1812. 
—On the wonders performed by the Term ties, or Wood-ants, or 
Bug-a-bugs, see the quotations in the same Review j also Mr. 
Smeathman's curious memoir in the Philos. Transact. voL, 71. 

P.S. Since 



Si*. S. Since writing the above, 1 have received ftdnf 
the benevolent and respectable Planter to whom you 
introduced me some months ago, a letter dated Ports¬ 
mouth 28th February 1813, of which the following is 
an extract. 

After mentioning that a severe indisposition had pre¬ 
cluded him, for above six weeks, from all exercise of 
body or mind, he adds, “ I am now in a convalescent 
state—and expect to sails# aoon as the wind permits* 
I have now in London wit seasoned and well trained 
Suffolk horses, which, with a ploughman of high cha¬ 
racter, and every requisite to afford the plough a fair 
trial, are going out, with the next convoy, to my 
estates; and, God willing, I doubt not that I shall 
have very favourable reports to make from their 
effects.” 

I have many more documents to offer on the 
use of the plough in both the Indies; but their bulk 
obliges me to reserve them for the smaller type of the 
Appendix. Compression will be absolutely necessary, 
in order to make room for them all. 


LETTER IX. 

Can a Sufficiency of Corn be raised in the W, Indies ? 

Planters formerly raised all the corn they used.—Com imported 
into Sugar islands, trifling in quantity, and may be well spared. 
—Planters too negligent in raising provisions.—Barbadoes vi¬ 
sited by famine, in 1777supplied by Government ^—after¬ 
wards supplies itself,—-and St. Lucie garrison, &e .—Famines in 
Jamaica, from hurricanes, &c.—Provisions from town-agents- 
often Jbad and dear;—a miserable mode of supply.—Canes, &c. 

engross 
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engross most labour;—-yet give not nearly such certain crops as 
provisions.—-Lands in the islands, not permanently worn out.— 
New Englanders early use plough for planting Indian corn, ot 
which thfey make good bread, kc, —But Slavery continues 
hand-hoi in W. Indies.—The same sugar might be mad© from 
much less land.—Decrease of Slaves in Jamaica, in 1810, no 
less ihan 10,231,—from want aud excessive labour,—which 
plough would alleviate or remove. N. England and Scotch 
farmers, kc. ceconomize human labour, and why not also W. 
Indians ?•—'Some planters introducing costly steam-engine, why 
not cheap and humble plough ? 

Dear Sir, 

I propose, in this letter, to throw together some facts 
respecting ground, or island provisions, and the use 
of the plough in raising them. I conceive if it can 
be ‘shown that Barbadoes, by far our most densely 
peopled sugar island, can, in ordinary times, supply 
itself with vegetables, corn and live stock, even with 
the hoe, no doubt will remain that every one of the 
islands may do the same, with the plough. 1 must 
say, indeed, that I never heard an objection made, 
nor is it easy to conceive whfct objection can be made, 
to the raising of most kinds of provisions with that 
implement; and I have elsew here * given instances of 
its success, when so applied. 

I cannot find in the early writers Ligon, Hickerin- 
gill, Blome, Trapham, Try on, or even the more mo¬ 
dem Douglas, any trace of the importation of corn or 
pulse'into the W. Indies; though, even in 1G50, 

* In Letters on Slavery, p. 25. A friend lias since told me, 
in Loftdon, that the benevolent clergyman Mr. Terril experienced 
the utility of the plough in raising provisions, on his sugar planta¬ 
tion, in Barbadoes, 
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Barbadoes contained 150,000 souls * ; and, in 1661, 
tvas “ pestered with a supernumerary glut of inha¬ 
bitants f.” As for salted meat and fish, from New 
England and Virginia, Ligon, calculating on an esta¬ 
blishment of thirty white servants, chiefly field-la¬ 
bourers, and one hundred Negro slaves, says that the 
feeding of them, “over and above the provisions which 
the plantations bear, will be no great matter.” He 
makes it only 100/. yearly, being but half the annual 
expence of clothing the same servants and Slaves, in 
the coarsest and cheapest manner, and not a thirteenth 
part of the annual expenses of the plantation f. The 
other writers mention the importation of provisions, in 
a general way, meaning, no doubt, beef and pork and 
fish; forDr.Douglas,whowas in theW. Indies in 1717, 
though he enumerates salted provisions of all the spe¬ 
cies imported, does not mention grain of any kind §. 
The first hint I can find of the importation of corn, 
even into the crowded island of Barbadoes, is given 
by Oldmixon, about 1741; though he says that the 
population had then decreased j|. St. Christopher’s re¬ 
ceived but little provision of any kind from N. Ame¬ 
rica, before the year 1750. The planters depended 
chiefly on island provisions, and occasional supplies 
from England^; in which we cannot suppose that 
Indian corn, the species all along meant, was included. 

* Ligon, pp. 43,46 ,1 IQ. Barbadoes was first settled in 1624. 
t Hickeringill’s Jamaica viewed, p. 17 . 

% Ligou's Hist, of Barbad. pp. 113,1 Id. 

% Summary Hist, of Brit. Settl. in Amer. vol. 1. pp. 124, 133. 

|l Brit. Emp. in America, vol. 1. p.234, and vol. 2. p. 126. 
f Robertson’s Tracts, p. 49 , as quoted in P. C. ltep. p. 457 . 

All 
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All this is the more remarkable, as the vulgar notion 
that the “ Caribbee islands are worn out,” prevailed 
at least, as early as the year 1672*. 

Sir Thomas Modiford who, after making a large for¬ 
tune in Barbadoes, removed to Jamaica, of which he 
became Governor in 1663, says that, at the end of 
the first year of a new settlement, on wood-land, “ you 
may be full of potatoes and corn ; and, within two 
months of. the new year, with plantains, and a small 
stock of hogs and fowls; so that you will be at no 
more charge for provisions for your servants f.” I 
can find nothing more about provisions till 1740, when 
corn is not named among the importations of Jamaica ; 
and it is expressly stated, in a work of undisputed au¬ 
thority, that “they do not want flour from the northern 
colonies; as they chiefly use yams, cassada-bread,” &c.| 
At any rate, flour is not commonly given to the 
Slaves, when in health. Another well informed anony¬ 
mous writer of the same island, states in 1751, that 
“ the Indian com supplied by the N. Americans, may 
be spared, in a great measure, except in times of great 
dearth §.” The opinion of Mr. Long, in 1774-, was 
that “ com in abundance we may have of our own 
growth-—Tar cheaper than we can buy it of the North 
Americans [(»” 

* Blome’s Descript. of Jamaica, Barbadoes, See. 1672, p. 5Q. 
i Sir T. Modiford’s “ Directions about a, Cacao-walk,” pre¬ 
served by Blome, p. 18. See also Oldmixop, vol. 2. p.310. 

| Hist, of Jamaica, in 13 Letters, dated 1740, pp. 32, 336i 
§ Inquiry concerning tile Trade, &c. of Jamaica, written IJ 31, 
printed 1759 , p. 18. - , 

II Hist, of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 341 j see also pp. $32, $31. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Edwards's account of this matter is somewhat 
different. Among the fourteen articles enumerated in 
the memorial to the Government, which he says he 
helped to prepare in 1785 , grain and flour have no 
place! In his text, published in 1793 , for ordinary 
readers, he affirms that the N. American grain and 
flour arc ct essential” to the W. Indies; admitting, 
however, that, for provisions (and even staves, with 
which we have np concern) Jamaica may find, and, in 
the American war, did find “ some resource within 
herscllThis concession, from so zealous an advo- 

* Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. 2 . pp.3g3, 415, 420, 424; see 
also vol. 1 . p. 187 , and Beck ford, vol. 1 . p. 310, and vo). 2 . p.388. 
From the above-mentioned memorial, it appears that the beef and 
pork supplied to the whole British W. Indies by the N. Americans, 
while colonists, amounted, at the ports of delivery, to 36 , 606 /. 
13^. 4d. sterl. annually, or to not quite eighteen-pence a year foi 
each of the 500,000 people said, in the same memorial, to inhabit 
the sugar islands. I know of nothing to match this, but Tluirot 
plundering seven Scotish islands of cattle to the value of three and 
sixpence! See IVilkes’s Reports ! The American supplies of all 
kinds, without which the sugar islands are said to be exposed “ to 
the risk of destruction,” amounted annually to eight and twenty 
shillings and nine pence sterl. per head, on the population. But 
this is not inconsistent with the lumber, especially staves and 
Beading, being necessary to the small islands, and for rum hhds. 
even to Jamaica. The holiday scraps of beef and pork might very 
well be furnished in the islands. I have eaten pork Salted in Bar- 
badoes, after being kept six months, superior to Irish pork, 
and still more to American, Mr. Long tells us, he has eaten 
pork, salted in Jamaica, a year old, vol. 2 . p. 519 . But he says 
that fresh meat is generally cheaper in that island than salted, id. 
pp. 167,304. The Newfoundland fish, of herrings from Scotland 
or Ireland, are convenient for all the islands, if not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary; for it is generally allowed, that a vegetable and corn diet, 
without salt, or salted provisions of some kind, is apt to give the 
Slaves bowel complaints. 

cate 



cate for foreign supplies, may be fairly regarded as an 
acknowledgement that imported grain is quite unneces¬ 
sary for Jamaica, in ordinary times. Even according 
to his own statement, the supply from N. America to 
all the islands did not amount to an annual bushel to 
each inhabitant of those islands! And, by the first set 
of accounts in the Report of the Committee on the 
commercial state of the W. India Colonies, July 1807, 
it appears, that, in the preceding year, the grain im¬ 
ported from these kingdoms for five sugar plantations, 
amounted to only 2 s.6d, sterl. for each Negro ! These 
imported pittances may indeed be necessary to keep the 
poor people alive; and certainly tend to show on 
what ticklish contingencies the subsistence of the Slaves 
is suffered to depend ; and how easily they might not 
only be kept a live, but kept in plenty , by grain raised 
in the islands. 

Finally, the President of' Barbadoes, on opening 
the Session of the Legislature, in Aug. 1S07, recom¬ 
mends “ the strictest attention to the production of the 
necessaries of lifeand, in October of the same year, 
the Lieut. Governor of Jamaica addressed the Council 
and Assembly in similar language; which indeed is 
often used on such occasions, by the Governors of the 
islands. -How lamentable is it that cultivators of the 
earth need to be earnestly admonished by their chief 
magistrates to secure, in the first place, the means of 
independent subsistence * ! 

* According to private letters, a proper spirit of independence, 
on foreign supplies, appeared in Jamaica early in I8O9} and it was 
expected that, when the Assembly should meet, a duty would bo 
bid du al] American produce imported, 

x 2 * • The 
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The danger of depending on a‘distant country for 
daily bread, was, to my knowledge, fatally experienced 
in Barbadoes, in the year 1777 ; and it will not be 
foreign to my subject to state what I can remember of 
that melancholy conjuncture, at this distance of time. 
In consequence of an almost unequalled density of po¬ 
pulation*, the planters of that island had generally 
made the culture of : provisions .a part of the regular 
plantation busifes, and not a bye-job, as in most of 
the other islands. The ten-acre-men, also, when cotton 
was little in demand, raised such quantities of provi¬ 
sions as often to supply, more or less, some of the other 
islands, especially the new ones ; which, without this 
assistance, would probably never have been settled. 
Yet not a few of the planters, particularly when pro¬ 
duce was in demand, neglected their provision grounds!, 
and relied too much on American com ; though not 
only naturally much inferior to their own, but often 
heated and damaged in the vessels. Towards the end 
of every year, scarcity was more or less felt |; and the 
Slaves habitually divided their year into “ the crop- 
time, and the hard time,” or “the plenty time, and the 

* Barbadoes is perhaps the most thickly peopled island in the 
world, except Malta. Barbadoes on a surface of 106,000 acres, 
of which 80,000 are productive, contains at least 100,000 people. 
Malta, on about 82,000 acres, contains 150,000 people. But the 
latter is closely surrounded by rich countries, and is very near to 
Sicily,the granaryof ancientltome; whereas Barbadoes, in an emer¬ 
gency, cannot have provisions in less than voyages of 7 or 8 weeks, 
to and from the nearest country capable of supplying her. See 
Supp. to P. C. Rep. pp. 31, 35, and Playfair’s Statistical Breviary, 
p. 48. f See Dean Nickolls’s Letter, p. 36- 

J This is the case, at present, in Jamaica, and, it is to be feared, 
iq other islands. See Mathisou’s Notices, p. 32. 
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hungry time j” their looks, at the respective seasons, 
proving the justness of their distinction. The supply 
of com from the northward, being proportioned to the 
probable demand, was apt to fall short of the real one, 
or to exceed it; so that the market of the islands was 
alternately starved and glutted, with commodities whose 
perishable nature require immediate sale. I have seen 
Indian com selling at lOs. curr. and even two dollars 
per bushel, reduced, by the arrival of the “ Nor’ward 
men,” about Christmas, to 2s. 6d. or less, in two or 
three weeks. Thus the dealers last 'at market, made 
bad voyages, and did not return till they heard that we 
were starving. 

Such was the ordinary course of things till 1776, 
when the Americans issued their non-intercourse decla¬ 
ration. It made little impression in Barbadoes; as it 
was thought that the people would not be disposed to 
obey it, nor the hew government able to enforce it. 
But this was a fatal mistake. Christmas approached, 
arrived, and passed; but not a single Nor’ward man 
appeared. Alarm soon began to prevail; and, though 
the dry season had commenced, every hand w,as set 
to plant corn. Three times it was planted, in most 
places, and almost every where failed. Alarm was now 
succeeded by despair. The famine had begun. The 
poor of the land, both white and black, were dropping 
down in the streets, or silently pining and expiring in 
their cottages. Labour was in a great measure sus¬ 
pended. Some allowed their Slaves to shift as they 
could in the day, provided they came home and slept 
in their cabins at night. Others collected them in the 
field; and let them work as they pleased. Others 




agdin, who from particular circumstances, were able 
to give their Slaves nearly their usual allowance, 
seemed to abate but little from their labour; not con¬ 
sidering that that allowance was, at no time, sufficient 
for labouring people, independently of their own 
shifts, which were then unavailing. It was altogether 
an affecting scene* 5 and one’s own little sufferings were 
forgotten, in the general distress. 

The Legislature met and deliberated. .An earnest 
Application was transmitted to the British MiniStfyi'' 
after waiting to ascertain whether it was not dll 
cry raised to disconcert their hopeful plans in America, 
ordered out a large shipment of provisions to be sold, 
under the control of the Governor, for prime cost 
and charges. It is but just to add, that Messrs. Mure, 
Son, and Atkinson of London, the merchants em¬ 
ployed, generously gave up their commissions. In the 
interval between the date of the application, hud the 
arrival of the piovisions, the European ships, as 
usual, brought out some supplies; and, if I rightly 
remember, some few prize cargoes, and casual vessels 
helped to alleviate the calamity. But so it was, that 
the immediate deaths were fewer than might have been 
apprehended ; though many afterwards sank into the 
grave, from the consuming want they had suffered. 

This dear-bought lesson was not lost on Barbadoes. 
The planters universally returned |o the natural, and 
now necessary practice of.raising their own corn; and 
such was their success, that in less than two years, they 
were able to repay the liberal assistance of the Govern* 

* ‘The 14th chap, of the patriotic prophet Jeremiah, then ap* 
peared uncommonly impiessive and pathetic. 

ment. 
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jnent, by an ample and gratuitous supply of live stock, 
corn, and vegetables of all kinds, to the brave British 
garrison, then languishing and dying at St. Lucia. 
Never was a generous popular act* done with a better 
grace, or more hearty good-will. 

All reliance on N. America, for prime necessaries, 
was now happily at an end. I do not know that the 
want of any one Nor’ward article but lumber, especially 
staves, was seriously felt. The staves of Hamburgh, 
through London, were generally dear, and not always 
to be had. In short, with this exception, the planters - 
declared their independence on America. Early in 
1780,1 happened to dine with a respectable and pretty 
numerous company, of whom Mr. Steele, then newly 
arrived, was one; and the pleasure of being introduced 
to him, makes me remember the circumstance. He 
had brought with him from England, the common 
notion that the W. Indian colonies could not exist 
without American corn. But I well remember that 
the unanimous opinion of the gentlemen, chiefly intel¬ 
ligent planters of different political sentiments, was 
that, in ordinary seasons, Barbadoes wanted no corn 
from America, or any other country. This doctrine 
was new to Mr. Steele, and he did not appear all at 
once to acquiesce in it. His own happy experience, 
however, seemed in the sequel to have convinced him 

* I call it a popular get, though sanctioned by a vote of the Le¬ 
gislature ; for it was difficult to say whether the Legislature or the 
People at large were most forward on this occasion} and indeed on 
every other, in which they could manifest their attachment to die 
Ling and the Parent Country. 0! si fic omnia. 
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of its truth. See p. IS, above. In October of the 
same year, (1780) the great hurricane desolated tire 
island. But, with that dreadful exception to all gene¬ 
ral rules, I do not know that Barbadoes required any 
considerable supply of com, from the year 1777 till 
1800. I may venture to affirm, from personal obser¬ 
vation, that it did not, during the first nine years of 
that period. And I should have observed sooner, that, 
upon the whole, the provisions imported into Barba¬ 
does were believed to fall short of the supplies afforded 
to the other islands, and to the numerous shipping 
which call there, as the most windward station. In 
1800, however, an extraordinary drought produced a 
scarcity which was severely felt. 

I shall not mention my own attempt to benefit the 
island, on that occasion, in a quarter where I was well 
entitled to attention. But I may at least repeat what 
has been, for many years, my declared opinion, that, 
in provinces so distant as the W. Indian islands are, 
from the seat of Government, and from all countries 
capable of relieving their wants, the respective Gover¬ 
nors, in Council, should be empowered to open the 
ports, whenever scarcity is apprehended, to the ships 
of any nation, even a hostile one, freighted with the 
prime necesscnies of life; and to protect them from 
the rapacity and chicane of revenue officers. The 
paramount necessity of this case, silences all argu¬ 
ments which can be drawn from ordinary policy; 
and if more facts are wanted, I cannot do better than 
offer the substance of what has been stated, on a similar 
emergency, by a planter of Jamaica who, though living 

on 
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>on the spot, at the time, has not scrupled to animad¬ 
vert severely on certain other public representations of 
the Assembly of that island. 

“The four months,” says Mr. Wynne*, “allowed 
by the Lieut. Governor’s proclamation after the storms 
of 1780 and 1781, for importing provisions in foreign 
bottoms, were, in effect, but two months, From theNorth 
Americans alone, could we expect adequate supplies ; 
and allowing a month for the proclamation to reach 
them, and a month for the passage of the shipsf, there 
remained but .two months for the collection of the car¬ 
goes. Towards the end of the third month, they 
would be fearful of contrary winds detaining their 
vessels after the time limited, and of being seized. For, 
to add to the calamity, the revenue officers, sent about 
that time, from Britain, seemed to be pettifoggers, or 
men instructed by them, how to make the letter of the 
law destroy its spirit; so that foreigners were terrified 
from our ports. The prolongation of one month could 
do little good; for by the time it could reach foreigners, 
it would be expired or expiring. But no man blamed 
the Lieut. Governor, knowing him to be tied down, 
by orders from home. 

“ The Negroes had been so debilitated by former 
want, that they sank under the return of famine, and 
dropped off in numbers. 

“ Horrible indeed,” continues Mr. W. “ was the 

* In Notes on the two Reports, from the Committ. of the Hon. 
Assemb. of Jamaica, of 16' Oct. and I2Nov. 1788, pp. 40—42. 

f This is an average from the different ports in America. But 
it often happens that a voyage from New England to Jamaica is 
not made in less than 7 or 8 weeks., Oldmixon, vol. 1 . p. 167 . 
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tragedy after the fifth hurricane in 1786; and so far have 
the committee, been from exaggerating it, by stating 
the loss at 15,000 lives, that I am convinced, by much 
inquiry, that they are stated too low by several thou¬ 
sands. This is not dictated by resentment from my own 
losses; for thanks be to God, I foresaw and provided 
against the droughts and famines; so as not to lose a. 
$fegro by want. They rather seemed to the neigh¬ 
bours, more vigorous than usual; from being compared 
with the famine-worn creatures on other plantations. 
Hence arose inquiries about my management in feeding 
them; and I have been assured, that beside preserving 
my own Negroes, Thave been a mean of saving some 
thousands more, 

“ Beside the multitude which perished by the fa¬ 
mine, and which various relations convince me exceeded 
21,000, I do firmly believe that far more were so 
broken down that they gradually pined away; but, as 
they died not during the scarcity, their death was attri¬ 
buted to fluxes, &c. not considering that these were 
induced by the preceding famine. Now were all the 
lives lost in the actual scarcity, added to the greater 
number who fell afterward by its effects, the sum 
would be horrible J Iiad the latter hurricane occurred 
ten days sooner, much of the great corn [Indian corn, 
or maize] then just got in, would have been lost. Uni¬ 
versal famine would have ensued, and the island have 
been depopulated; for every inferior species of provi¬ 
sion had been before exhausted. Unthinking people 
said that the destruction which occurred, and the gene¬ 
ral destruction which, by Divine Mercy, we barely 
escaped, were the inevitable works of God. The tem¬ 
pests. 
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pests, droughts, and famines, were So, no doubt; and 
wrought for wise, and ultimately gracious purposes. 
But if the death of so many poor Slaves is to be attri* 
buted to Providence, it must not be to its operation on 
the elements, so much as to the blindness which was 
suffered to come over the Government; so far as to 
tie down the Governor of a colony 5000 miles distant, 
and to hazard not only its property and happiness, but 
its very existence, rather than that he should depart 
from regulations made in Britain.” Thus far Mr. 
Wynne, almost in his own words. 

He has not said here how he, and those who fob 
lowed his example, provided against the famines ; but 
it could only be by raising plenty of provisions, which 
indeed appears (by p. 10) to have been his ordinary 
practice. Speaking of the Jamaica consolidated Slave 
law of 1788, Mr. W. says (p. -3) that.“the giving 
in to the vestry an account, on oath, of the quantify of 
land* in provisions” (worked by the whole gang, and be¬ 
tide the patches cultivated by each Negro, on Sundays) 
“ and of clothing furnished to the Negroes, will have 
the best effects.” But in this he has been disappointed. 
The clause he alludes to, was introduced to guard 
against the famines consequent on hurricanes j but ao 

* The Consol .Slave law of 1 ^ 88,-requi red an acre to be k ept in pro. 
visions for every four Slaves. That of 1 / 92 , reduced the proportion to 
an acre for every ten Slaves, This is evidently too little. We have 
seen that Mr. Steele allows each person of his first gang half an 
acre, and each of his second gang one-third of an acre, and that a 
whole acre kept in provisions by the proprietor, would not maintain 
a single Negro, on an average,' allowing for the negligence, waste, 
and theft, inseparable from the present mode. See pj>. 127 , *28, 
above. 
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such catastrophe having happened for many years, that 
clause “ is now no better than waste paper,” Now as 
formerly, “ the general practice, from one end of Ja¬ 
maica to the other,” is to give the Slaves nothing in 
addition to the produce of their own grounds; in other 
words, to famish those whose ground is rendered un¬ 
productive by drought, or by their own sickness, age, 
weakness, or weariness*. To expect the Slaves in 
general, worn down as very many of them are, by daily, 
and, in crop time, by nightly labour, to support them¬ 
selves, by working on Sundays, in their own grounds; 
—to trust to the desultory, heartless exertions of such 
beings, to avert famine ! is, to say the least of it, ex¬ 
tremely impolitic. 1 purposely say impolitic, because 
such a practice can have no tendency to dispose Govern¬ 
ment to suspend the navigation-laws, and open the ports 
to foreign provisions, in favour of men so careless, or 
so helpless, as to neglect egregiously their own abun¬ 
dant internal resources. 

Certainly the admission of foreign provisions, in 
consequence of tempest, drought, or other unavoidable 
calamities, should be no precedent to the planters to 
depend on a resource of which they often felt the in¬ 
adequacy, even before there was any restraint on the 
American trade. Yet there is reason to believe, that 
this dependence had some such origin. Occasional 
supplies would give store-keepers and town-agents an 
opportunity of persuading the planters that it was 
cheaper to buy than to raise provisions, as well as 

* See Long, vol. 2. p. 490; It. Browne, the English ploughman’s 
Letter from Jamaica, in Lett, on Slavery, p. 116 ,- Mathison’s 
Notices, pp. 30,32 ■, above all, Abst, Evid. p. 58, Edin. ed. 
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Slaves. How can we else account for the opulent, early 
proprietors /aising their own corn, while many of the 
present, comparatively poor, planters buy more or less 
imported grain ? Needy and thoughtless people, it may 
be believed, would be too easily induced to swallow the 
new doctrine. Hence, gradually getting the supply of 
the sugar estates into their own hands, the town-agents, 
though originally mere clerks, with very paltry salaries*, 
acquired the name and the business of merchants, and 
often the very estates of their employers. 

It is probable that this kind of management, with 
regard to salted provisions, &c. commenced very 
early. For even Ligon (p. 113) advised young 
planters, above 160 years ago, to have factors in N. 
America to provide them with beef, pork, fish, &c. “or 
else their charge will be treble.” The supply of corn 
evidently came much later into mercantile hands. I 
shall not here repeat what I have elsewhere stated f 
concerning the frequent bad quality and large price of 
the articles furnished by town-agents, and other dealers, 
to involved planters; nor the consequences both 1 to 
them and their Slaves. It is plainly a miserable mode 
of supply for both ; but, with regard to corn, easily 
superseded j if indeed such planters might venture to 
raise their own corn, without giving offence ! But the 
truth is, that, the expences of a sugar plantation being 
always great, and its wants often urgent, while the 
returns are quite uncertain, when once a proprietor gets 
involved with his town-agent (to say nothing here of 
other mercantile men) he has no longer a will of his 

* Sjje the Hon. H. Frere's Short History of Barbadoes, p. H 6. 

f See Letters on Slavery, p. tiy. 
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©wfi^fcm becomes a cypher on what is called, for the 
convenience of others, his property ; standing, as long 
as he is able to stand, to all the losses j the profits, 
when there are any, going to his creditors. - 

By far the greater part of the labour is bestowed on 
the canes, both by dependent and independent pro¬ 
prietors. Canes indeed require, acre for acre, per¬ 
haps ten times as much labour as provisions *, and are- 
in ' general three or four times as long on the ground. 
I do not recollect any species of ground-provisions, 
except yams and Indian corn, which call for any con¬ 
siderable labour or manure. That noble grain, Guinea 
cornf, requires comparatively little of either, A plan¬ 
tain-walk, with occasional cleaning, and dung, when 
it can be spared, will bear for 15 or 20 years. The 
sweet potatoe is reproduced from the small roots left 
in the ground, or from its vines, or creepers, trampled 
in by the Negroes in digging them. It would be te¬ 
dious to dwell on the several kinds of boiling and 
roasting eddoes, the many species of beans and peas, 
pompions, squashes, okras, &c. &c. all of them whole¬ 
some or nutritious, and easily produced. But the canes 
engross more labour and manure than all of them put 
together! On the canes depend the returns of the plan¬ 
tations, and the character and bread of the managers. 
Yet the event often proves this to be very bad ceco- 
nomy ; almost as bad as it would be for our farmers 
to neglect all other crops for the sake of hemp or flax, 
which, after all, should often fail. For the canes, after 

* Nickolls, p. 37- t Halcus Sorghum, Ltsns. I never 
saw a specimen of Guinea corn, in this country, except one 
which I myself presented, with other tropical productions, to my 
friend, the late Dr. Walker,Prof. Nat. Hist, Mm. ,, 
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all this labour and cost, after starving everything 
efse, and cumbering the ground for sixteen months, 
often”'faik so completely as not to defray charges; 
whereas the comparatively neglected provision-ground, 
like a grateful step-child, hardly ever fails to do this, 
and often a great deal more. It would be difficult to 
name one species of provisions, which yields not a far 
more certain crop titan canes, cotton, or any other 
article raised for exportation. So Providence has or¬ 
dered it, or rather man disordered it, by constantly 
loading the land with those exportable kinds, without 
a thorough breaking-up, or well digested manure, or 
proper fallow', or rotation of crops. Hence, no doubt, 
the old story, before mentioned, that Rarbadoes and 
the Leeward islands are worn out. But this story 
must be false, or this and other countries which have 
been for many centuries under cultivation, must have 
been sterilized ages ago. It is indeed generally allowed, 
that laftd, properly managed, cannot be worn out. 

These remarks may help to account for the fertile 
West Indian islands looking to the distant, and com¬ 
paratively barren regions of North America, for a por¬ 
tion of their daily bread. This curious phenomenon 
is partly owing to the mercantile connections of the 
planters, and partly to the preference of exportable 
produce to provisions, and of the hoe to the plough. 
In the W. Indies, the hoe still maintains its barbarous 
domination ; and hence, in a great measure, the scanty 
meals of the Slaves, and the short crops of the Planters. 
In North America, at least in New England, that mi¬ 
serable tool was very early superseded by the plough. 
The poor savages of that country, who did not much 

, value 
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value.their time, used to plant their Indian com, in 
holes “scraped” in the ground, nearly in the same 
primitive way now practised in the sugar islands^ , 

But, says a most respectable old writer*, “The 
English have now taken a better way of planting, by 
the help of the plough, in this manner : in the plant¬ 
ing time, they plough single furrows through the whole-' 
field, about six feet asunder, more or less, as they see ;/ 
convenient, ‘‘l’o these they plough others across, at 
the same distance. Where these meet, they throw in 
the corn, and cover it either with the hoe, or by run¬ 
ning another furrow with the plough. When the 
weeds begin to overtop the corn, then they plough 
Over the rest of the field, between the planted furrows, 
and so turn in the weeds. This is repeated when they 
begin to hill the corn with the hoe; and so the ground 
is better loosened than with thd hoe, and the roots of 
the com have more liberty to spread. Where any weeds 
escape the plough, they use the hoe* 

“ The fields thus ploughed for this corn, after the 
crop is off, are almost as well fitted for English corn, 
especially summer grain, as peason or summer-wheat; 
as if, lying fallow, they had a very good summer tilth. 

“ The Indians and some English, especially in good 
ground, at every corn-hill, plaint with the corn, a kind of 
French or Turkey beans ; the stalks of the corn serv¬ 
ing instead of jaoles for the beans to climb up with. 
And, in the vacant places between the hills, they will 
plant squashes or pompions, loading the ground with 

* Governor Wiuthotp who presided over Massachusetts, A. D, 
16^0 j in the Phil. Trans.'No. 142. See also Qldmixon, vol. 1* 
pp. 59, t>7. 
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as much as it will bear. And many, after thJ* last 
•weeding, sprinkle turnip-seed between the hills, and 
j i0 ’ harvest, have a good crop of turnips. 

1 r f 8 q stalks of this corn, cut up before too much dried, 
are good winter fodder for cattle. But they usually 
Ifeave them on the ground for the cattle to feed on. 
The husks about the ear are good fodder, given for 
•change sometimes, after hay. The Indian women s!h 
them into narrow parts, and so weave them artificially 
into baskets of several fashions.” 

The culture of Indian corn, at present, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is quite similar to that above described by Gov. 
Winthorp; except that the hoe does not appear to be 
used at all, in the operation *. 

If you should ask—I beg pardon—if any unin¬ 
formed reader should ask, What makes this difference, 
in point of improvement, between New England and 
the West Indies ? In answer, I could only repeat the 


burden of my song—Slavery. The New Englanders 
had few artificial wants, and fewer Slaves. There was 
no “ caiung of Gitasheba to call Quaminof.” Every 
man was'obligedf to work. His Excellency Governor 
Winthorp himself, did the duty of both horse and 
rider.,,. We find this “ gentleman of birth and cha¬ 


racter, padding of it on foot,” for 40 miles, when the 
duties of his high station required it J. And, in the 
memoir above quoted, we find him condescending to 
describe the homely dishes of the Indians, and the poor 


* Cooper’s Information respecting America, p. 13/. 

4 Yet some of the most respectable people in the W. Indies, 
bring up their children to do every thing for themselves, which 
■mere external decency will permit, 

X Oldmixon, vol. l. p.6l. 

Y ■ English 



English colonists;—just as my lamented friend, Go¬ 
vernor Hay, used to insist on one of the humble messes^ 
of the Negroes and poor White people * beiji-^y^ed 
on his Otherwise decently fashionable table? by way of • 
doing, as he said, all the honour he could to the stand¬ 
ing dish of the land he lived in. Communities with 
such men at their heads, cannot fail to flourish, pr - 
when public duty demands it, to accommodate the,ttl-*$ 
selves, in a manly way, to humble, or even trying cir¬ 
cumstances. The rudiments of the respectable com* 
munities of New England, were formed by honest la¬ 
bour ; and their present conduct appears to accord 
with so virtuous a beginning. I allude to their patriotic’ 
and spirited endeavours to avert an unnatural war with 
this kingdom, which appears to be evidently reviving 
the ancient amity of the Parent Country. 

I have already digressed so far, that, if you have a 
mind to see a contrast of the different conditions of the 
people in the Free and the Slave-states of America, I 
must refer you to SutclifTs late Travels on that conti¬ 
nent, printed in 1811, a little work which‘abounds 
with interesting information. In the )We Stages, every 
thing wears the appearance of plenty and contentment. 
In the Slave-states (p. 98)“ even girls of ter or twelve 
years of age, are seen walking the street^,'with baskets 
on their heads, without any clothing.”—“At the housed, 
of what are called gentlemen, young blacks are seen 

* A thick hasty pudding made of Indian or Guinea com-meal 
and water, with a little'salt. It is called cSoceo'. I know not how 
to spell it, having never seen the word in print. But I knew well 
how to eat it j and, like many other Europeans, preferred it,'or 
plantains, to the best wheaten bread, ' 

waiting 
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waiting at table, quite naked,” &c. &c. I shat! not 
shock you with any of the instances of injustice and 
cruelty which Mr; S. relates. 

To return to the West Indies : it is allowed that the 
same quantity of sugar might be obtained from much 
less land than is now planted with canes. In Barba- 
tfces, too many acres are put under cartes, by one- 
third, or a, least one-fourth ; in St. Kitts by one-fourth,; 
and, m Jamaica, Mr. Long affirms that a given extent 
of land “ produces not so much sugar as might be 
gained from onpui.alf, or even one-third of the same 
land judiciously ircadinded Here then is a re¬ 
source, amply'owinaent for the operations of the 
plough, In raising provisions and provender, even in 
the old small islands, and still more in Jamaica and the 
Ceded Islands. In short, the plough, the minister of 
abundance, must be adopted in the West Indies, if the 
Slaves are to be eas’ed and fed so as oft the whole to 
preserve, or considerably increase, their numbers. 
Without this powerful auxiliary, it is to be feared that 
even Mr. Steele’s improvements will not be found 
effectual; unless such men a's he, could be found to 
execute them. But the truth is, that no improvements 
can prevent human beings from being more or less in¬ 
jured hy those toils which God, in his goodness, hath 
assigned to quadrupeds. 

At all events, the present system, if persisted in, must, 
ift a few years, bring itself to an end. For proof, I 
appeal to the returns made to the Assembly of Jamaica, 

* Nlckoili, p. 36; P.C. Rep. p. 45p j Long, vol. 1, pp. 440 , 

441. 
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in Dec. 1810; whereby it appears that the Slaves 
charged with the poll-tax *, 

In the year 18011, were - - 323,714 

In the year 1810, - - 313,483 


Leaving a deficit of 


10/231 


“ a most frightful instance,” says Mr. Mathison, “ of 
depopulation, which will probably be handled by the 
Assembly as a proof of the impolicy and injustice of 
the law for abolishing the Slave-trade”—precisely what 
was predicted in the prospectus to work, first pub¬ 
lished in Oct. 1808 ; but, before, apf formally brought 
forward, it would be prematufi n detm“ consider it as 
affording a clear demonstration of gioss mismanage¬ 
ment on the part of the planters f.” 

I have elsewhere animadverted | as closely as 1 
could, before any evidence was published, on no less 
than twelve alleged, not to say pretended, opuses of 
the decrease of the Slaves, in the islands, where they 
were then supposed to decrease. Mr. Mathison reduces 
the true causes to four. “ 1st. The loss of children 
by the tetanus , or locked jaw. 2dly. A scarcity of 
the means of subsistence. 3dly. Excessive labour. 
4thly. Poverty in a variety of shapes.” Now, con¬ 
sidering the word subsistence as including all the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, the second and third may be said to 


* The poll-tax, or lieacl-levy, as it is more commonly called, is 
unfavourable to the natural increase of the Slaves; and is con¬ 
demned by all. good writers, French and English. See Long, 
vol. l.p. 414; D’Auberteuil, tom. 2. p. 201; the Baron Wim- 
pft’en, p. fjg; Raynal, vol. 4. p. 264. 

f Notices respecting Jamaica, p. 18. 

* Letters on Slavery, p. 153. 
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comprehend the whole. For poverty is only scarcity of 
the means of subsistence, and the locked jaw is gene¬ 
rally no more than a consequence of poverty ; in¬ 
asmuch as the children of the whites and of domestic 
Negresses, who are brought into the world by proper 
midwives, and properly attended to during early in¬ 
fancy (as well as their mothers) are seldom attacked 
%y it *. 

Now the plough is happily calculated to abate, and, 
if universally adopted, to remove both these grand 
causes of depopulation ;—Excessive labour directly, 
as hath been already proved ; and Poverty both in¬ 
directly, by allowing Slaves time to attend to their 
own concerns, and especially the women to their chil¬ 
dren ; and directly, bJ affording them all a sufficiency 
of provisions. 

This may serve also as an answer to an objection I 
have lately heard or read, to the cultivation of cancs 
by the plough (to the raising of provisions by it, I re¬ 
peat that I never heard a single objection) namely, that 
if the Slaves were exempted from holing for canes, 
they would not have sufficient employment out of 
crop, and in the crop, every hand is in requisition. 
But if any farther answer than the above is wanted, it 
may be found in the remark of Mr. Long f, that were 
the plough adopted, “ the remainder of the able hands 
might be occupied about other necessary work, of 
which there is always sufficient on a large plantation.” 
But the objection is really futile in itself; and directly 

* Abridg. Evid. before FI. of Comm. No. 4. pp. 26 , 34, 44, 52, 
85, 1]Q; Wynne, p. 53; Mathison, p. 30; Collins, p. 140. 

f History of Jamaica, vol. 1. p. 450. 
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contrary to the statement, that the Slaves are short of 
their due complement; and to the fact, that very many 
gangs require the help of hired labourers. 

Mr. Steele (p. 32, above) and others compute that 
sugar plantations, acre for acre, now require thrice as 
marty hands, as they did in Ligon’s time, and yield not 
a third of their former produce, nor a fourth of their . 
clear profits. Is it possible to conceive stronger induce¬ 
ments for abridging human labour, by all practicable 
means, even if no decrease of of labourers were appre¬ 
hended ? The want of labourers, as we have seen, or 
rather of Slaves, soon taught the New Englanders to 
use the plough. And what bufthe Slave-system, the' 
everlasting enemy to all improvement, physical and 
moral, could have prevented ...he West Indians, as 
well as the New Englanders, from practising the agri¬ 
cultural arts of their common Mother-country ? The 
scarcity and high wages of servants and day-labourers, 
especially during the American war, obliged the com 
farmers in Scotland Co try whether they could not plant 
potatoes with the plough, and do without the young 
man who drove the plough-team. After some pains and 
trouble, both experiments completely succeeded. In 
ploughing for potatoes and every other crop, the same 
man now holds the plough and drives the horses ; occa¬ 
sionally stimulating them, by slapping the reins against 
their sides ; and the work is done with surprising fa¬ 
cility and neatness*. In. the same part of the country, 

* A friend of mine lately saw in Scotland, a young lad, of ratber 
boy, ploughing alone with two horses. "He whistled as he went,” 
and was making very neat work, but not very deep. Such lads 
used to go to school in the winter evenings. 
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,the threshing machine* has since been contrived, and 
.generally adopted, and from similar motives. 1 have 
seen one of those engines, with fanners, mill, and all 
their apparatus, driven by one water-wheel, and under 
the same roof with a kiln. The sheaves were thrown 
in, from the adjoining stack-yard, at one door, and the 
meal, &c. carried out at another. But why multiply 
i, such instances, when it is notorious that the various and 
complicated manufactures of these kingdoms, owe 
their superiority chiefly to machinery f, most of it in¬ 
vented, by natives of the country, in the memory of us 
all ? Many operations are now performed intirely by 
machinery, which would have been pronounced im¬ 
possible, thirty or fony years ago. The planters appear 
to be sensible of the u rlity of those admirable improve¬ 
ments. Some of them are adopting the steam-engine, 
•—the costly and complicated steam-engine to relieve 
their «nill-cattle; and why not the cheap and simple 

* The attempts at a reaping machine are likely to succeed at last. 
That which has been mentioned to me, would in all probability 
answer for cutting sugar canes. It seems at once simple and 
powerful, But I must know more about it, before I venture to 
recommend it. Many years ago, the reverend and usefully ingenious 
Mr. Cartwright conversed with me about a machine for clipping 
down sugar canes; and which undoubtedly would have answered, 
bad it been possible to make the canes grow in narrow, straight, 
and upright rows. 

f On the vast importance of machinery in our manufactures, 
see an ingenious pamphlet signed Jasper Wilson ; but generally 
ascribed to the late able Dr. Currie of Liverpool. 

J St. Venant strongly recommends the steam-engine, which he 
pays (pp. 43 0, 462) will cost, when set up in St. Domingo, and 
exclusive of the ordinary mill-wdrk, from 7 to SOO l. sterl. which I 
am told, would be about the prime cost in this country. Such a 
sum would pay for a good many ploughs and cattle. 


plough, 



plough, to relieve their Slaves ? It is at least natural 
to suppose that the cattle spared by the engine, will be 
yoked to/the plough. If they should not; in short, if 
the plough should not be adopted, and its use in good 
earnest persevered in, probably few people acquainted 
with the circumstances, and least of all the British 
Legislature, will pay any attention to their lamentable 
complaints of the want of hands. The truth is, that' 
many sugar plantations already contain more labourers 
than some whole-parishes in this country; but do not 
a tithe of \Vork ; because they have no interest in it, 
nor any help from cattle and proper implements. 

If any one disposed to be jocular, should say that I 
represent the plough as a sort of calholicon , for all the 
evils of Slavery, he would mistake my meaning; which 
was only to show (and I hope this hath been done.sa¬ 
tisfactorily) that the plough would greatly alleviate, if 
not wholly prevent want and excessive labour, and all 
their deplorable effects. But this is not saying that 
these are the only evils of the Slave-system. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 

P. S. You will observe that, in the above letter, I 
have not touched on the controverted question relative 
to the intercourse between our Sugar Islands and the 
American States ; except in so far as that intercourse 
may be occasionally necessary for the preservation of 
life, in cases of drought, hurricanes, and other tin- 
avoidable calamities. On this part of the question, I 
take it for granted, that there can be but one opinion 
among men of ordinary candour and humanity. 

LETTER 
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LETTER X. 

Have any , and which of the Slave-laws been ever 
confirmedP 

Do any of the Slave-laws contain suspending clauses ?—Were 
any of them ever confirmed ?—Colonial Legislatures dislike 
suspending clauses—and perhaps justly, in some cases—but 
Slave-laws not among those cases—late in being enacted—when 
expired, not renewed for years—those of Barbadoes appear not 
to have been confirmed—Royal Instruction to Governor of that 
island, disregarded.—No suspending clause to be found in se¬ 
veral Slave-laws.—Bermuda law of 1"30, authorizing Slave- 
murder—impossible to believe it was ever confirmed—but such 
barbarous laws no certain proofs of the actual condition of Slaves 
—which can only be gathered from facts. 

Dear Sir, 

The learned and reverend Mr . . . ., one of Philo - 
Xy Ion’s dialogists, having intimated (at p. 74, above) 
that the Barbadoes law which annulls the testimony of 
Negroes and their descendants against white persons, 
was “ perhaps never confirmed,” I have been led to 
inquire, Whether any of the Slave-laws contain a 
clause suspending their operation till the King’s pleasure 
thereupon is declared ; and Whether, in point of fact, 
any of them have ever received the Royal Confirmation. 
I say in point of fact; this being a mere historical ques¬ 
tion, on which a man may venture to state, and reason 
upon, the authorities before him, without encroaching 
on the province of gentlemen of the law, and far. less 
presuming to dogmatize on so important a question. 

The Colonial Legislatures have all along been un¬ 
willing to insert suspending clauses in their statutes; 
and it is humbly conceived, that, in many cases, they 

are 
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are in the right. What those cases specifically are, I 
shall not take upon me to say : it will be sufficient to 
show that the Slave-laws have nothing either in their 
own nature, or in the reasons on which they are said 
to be founded, which can exempt them from the exer¬ 
cise of the Royal Feta, if thought expedient. 

The Colonial Legislatures, as Mr. Steele has ob¬ 
served, enact tftgir local laws * under the express con¬ 
dition that they shall not be repugnant, but as near 
as may be to the laws of England. Their local laws 
have no force, strictly speaking, until the King’s plea¬ 
sure to that effect is known and declared. It may be 
granted, however, that, owing to the great distance and 
other causes, the waiting for the Royal Confirmation 
would very injuriously cramp the exercise of colonial 
legislation f. The utility and efficacy of many regula¬ 
tions depend entirely on their prompt and speedy exe¬ 
cution ; and others are of a nature so entirely local, 
and so evidently beneficial, that it is impossible to object 
to their being immediately passed into laws. But, in 
enacting such laws, as Mr. Steele, sitting as a Judge, 
has pointed out, in his Charge to a Grand Jury, and 

| * Or, “bye laws,” lOGeo. III. c. 3 7> Oldmixon, vol. 2. p.453. 

f This doctrine is recognised by the Crown itself, with regard to 
the Governor and Council of Jamaica, in the following Royal In¬ 
struction to Sir Thomas Lynch, in 1671.—“And, forasmuch as 
there are many things incident to that Government, for which it 
is not easy for us to prescribe such rules and directions for you, as 
our service, and the benefit of the colony may require; instead of 
them, you are, with the advice of the Council, to take care therein 
as fully and effectually, as if you were instructed by us; of which 
extraordinary cases, giving us due information, you shall receive 
further ratifications from us, as our service shall require." 

which 
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which conclude the property of ihd JJ'Tiites , and the 
liberties and livh of the Blacks , it ought to be carefully 
considered, Whether they are, or are not, agreeable to 
the laws of England. Being of very weighty concern¬ 
ment, they call for the mature deliberation both of the 
Colonial Legislatures and of the Executive Government 
of this country." And it does not appear that their 
'“'enactment requires any haste that is incompatible with 
such mature deliberation. . 

The intelligent historian of Jamaica* indeed begins 
a long catalogue of cases, in which he thinks the Le¬ 
gislature of the island could not wait for the expression 
of the King’s pleasure, with—•“ Acts for the better 
order and government of Slaves ;—the transportation 
of them by mortgagees’’ &c. “ for highways, markets, 
buildings, tolls, turnpikes, nuisances,” &c. &c. Now, 
to pass over this strange classification of laws for the 
transportation of unoffending men, with toll and turn¬ 
pike acts, it really does not appear, that there is in the 
nature of the Slave-laws any thing violently urgent; 
or that, in fact, the Legislatures of the islands have been 
in any great haste to enact them. Jamaica, for example, 
was conquered in the year 1655. The civil govern¬ 
ment was settled a year or two after the restoration of 
Charles II. In 1 673, the island contained 9,504 Slavesf: 
and yet it was not till ten years afterwards f that any 
law for their government appears to have been framed j 
and even that, as we shall see, having been disallowed 

* Long, vol. t.p. 21. f Long, vol. 1. p. 376 . 

X “An Act for regulating white servants” was passed in Ja¬ 
maica in 1 C 81 . See P. C. Rep. p. 259; or, according to Abridg. 
Plantation Laws, p. 136, in 1682. 
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both by Charles II. and James II. no new statute seems 
to have replaced it till 1696*. Barbadoes was first 
colonized in the reign of James I. In the middle ol 
the seventeenth century, the Slaves there amounted to 
no fewer than _100,000; and the first act for their go¬ 
vernment (foYit refers to no anterior one) was not 
passed till the memorable year of the Revolution f.— 
Kven in our times, the Consolidated Slave-law of Ja¬ 
maica, which expired in Dec. 1784, was not followed 
by its successor, till Dec. 1787 J. Surely the Slaves 
must be very easily governed, or the Slave-laws very 
useless—when their very existence could be so long 
dispensed with i 

After diligent search, I have not been able to find 
any trace of the Royal Sanction to any of the nume¬ 
rous Slave-laws now before me ; or of any clause sus¬ 
pending their operation, till that sanction could be pro¬ 
cured.—The only acts with suspending clauses, inserted 
in Hall’s (authorized) edition of the I.,aws of Barba¬ 
does, are, if I mistake not. No. 163, and No. 109 to 
002, inclusive. The last four were enacted in Governor 
Grenville’s time, subsequent to the 16th April, 1752, 
the date of the Royal Instruction with which he was com¬ 
missioned, and which Mr. Steele in his Charge, p. i 86 
above, calls a “monitory presentment of the Sovereign 
against the unconstitutional laws of Barbadoes.” But 

* See P. C. Report, p. 4(j I. But this Act of 1 6[)6 remained of' 
"doubtful construction,” till it was explained by an Act of 1751. 
See p. 238 of the same. f Ligon, pp. 43, 46. Hall’s 

edition of the Laws of Barbadoes, No. 82, passed 1688 , August 8. 

1 Two Jamaica Reports of J 788, p. 6; also p. 22 of Notes on 
the same, by Capt. Wynne of that island, whose severe remarks, 
on this and other occasions, I omit. 
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mot one of the acts just mentioned relates to the govern¬ 
ment of the Slaves. And so little does the above 
Royal Instruction, though passed into a law in 175;), 
during the administration of President Weeks, appear 
to have been regarded, that the “Act concerning white 
servants,” assented to by the same President, in 1755, 
expressly recognises and confirms all the absurd and 
cruel provisions of the Servants’ Act of 16(>1 ; and 
this without any suspending clause, or other limitation 
whatsoever! 

In the View of the Principles, &c. prefixed to the 
general collection of the Slave-laws in the Privy Coun¬ 
cil’s Report, I find no mention of suspending clauses 
or of the Royal Confirmation, nor has any such pro¬ 
vision or sanction met my eye in the Slave-laws them¬ 
selves, there inserted. These, however, being arranged 
according to their subjects, the parts of the same acts 
are often disjoined ; so that it would be rash to affirm 
that the undivided originals had not the requisites just 
mentioned. Certain it is, that those requisites have no 
place in the Grenada Slave-law of 1788, or in the three 
Consolidated Slave-laws passed in Jamaica, in the years 
1787, 1788, and 1792, respectively*. 

It would indeed be a gross libel on theBritish Govern¬ 
ment to suppose, that it had sanctioned, or even know¬ 
ingly connived at, several of the laws, if they deserve the 
name, which have been passed in our colonies, and 
which, it is to be feared, are still virtually, if not actu¬ 
ally, in force in some of them. To give one instance : 
The Act passed in Bermuda in the year 1730, “ for 

* The Consolidated Slave-law of J/8i, I have never seen in- 
tire ; some few copies of it having been printed in Jamaica pniy. 

the 
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the security of th£ subject, to prevent the forfeiture of 
life and estate, upon killing a Negro dr other Slsfve,” 
states that “Whereas Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes, 
and other Slaves are very numerous within these 
islands, and that the wilful killing of such Slave as 
aforesaid (by the strict laws of England) comes within 
the penalty of murder, the judgmen| whereof is for¬ 
feiture of life aid estate : And whereas the privileges 
of England are so universally extensive as not to admit 
of the least thing called Slavery, occasioned the making 
such laws for the preservation of each individual sub¬ 
ject, in his or their lives, estates, and indisputable 
rights and properties$ but here, in His Majesty’s colo¬ 
nies and plantations in America, the cases and circum¬ 
stances of things are wonderfully altered” [Qu. By 
Vrhat authority?] “for the very kindred, nay some¬ 
times the parents of these unfortunate creatures (upon 
the coast of Africa) expose their own issue to perpetual 
bondage and Slavery, by selling them unto Your Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects trading there # , and from thence are 
brought to these and other Your Majesty’s settlements 
in America, and consequently purchased by the inha¬ 
bitants thereof, they being (for brutishness of their 
nature) no otherwise valued or esteemed amongst us 
than as our goods and chattels, or other personal 
estatesit is therefore enacted, “ That from and after 
the publication hereof, that if any person or persons 

* “ It was a common vice of the English, when they were re- 
dacecl to poverty, that, rather than endure it patiently, they ex¬ 
posed their own children to sale 1” Giraldus Cambrensis, as quoted 
in Henry’s Hist, of G. Britain, 8 vo ed. vol. 6 . p. 267 . The whole' 
passage is highly worthy of perusal. 
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whatsoever, within these islands, being owner or pos* 
sessor of any Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes, or other 
Slaves, shall, in the deserved correction or punish^ 
inent of his, her, or their Slave or Slaves, for crimes 
or offences by them committed, or supposed to be 
committed, accidentally happen to kill any such Slave 
or Slaves, that tljen the aforesaid owner or possessor 
shall not be liable to any imprisonment, arraignment, 
prosecution, or indictment, or subject to any penally 
or forfeiture whatsoever.” 

By clause 2. White persons killing Slaves, in pur¬ 
suing them, when they have committed burglaries, &c. 
are exempted from prosecution.. 

Clause 3. “ Provided always, and it is hereby en¬ 
acted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any person or 
persons as aforesaid, shall maliciously and wilfully kill 
or destroy, or any manner of ways cause or procure 
to be killed or destroyed, any Slave or Slaves what¬ 
soever, whereof he, she, or they, or any of them, are 
owners, that then and in every such case, the aforesaid 
person and persons, and each and every of them, shall 
forfeit and pay unto our Sovereign Lord the King, his - 
heirs and successors, the full sum of ten pounds current 
money, to be employed for and towards the support of 
the government of these islands and the contingent 
charges thereof.” 

Clause 4. “ But if it shall happen that any Slave or 
Slaves be wilfully killed as aforesaid, by any person or 
persons that is not owner thereof, that then the afore¬ 
said person or persons, and each and every of them, 
shall forfeit and pay the full sum of ten pounds cur¬ 
rent* 
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rent money, fo be employed to the uses before men* 
tioned, and also pay to the owner or owners of all and 
every such Slave or Slaves, such sum and sums of 
money as the aforesaid Slave or Slaves so killed shall 
be valued at, as if then alive,” &c. 

Now it is impossible to suppose that this “ establish¬ 
ment of iniquity by law” was ever sanctioned by the 
Government which gave the Bermudians their limited 
and conditional power of legislation. But it would 
not be just to infer, from this brutal statute, any peculiar 
cruelty to the Slaves. It is, on the contrary, generally 
acknowledged that the Bermudians are even better 
masters than the comparatively humane planters of 
Barbadoes, whose laws they have adopted and im¬ 
proved. These old colonies * having been, for a long 
period, fully peopled, about ten generations of native 
whites and blacks have grown up together, in a de¬ 
gree of forbearance in the Whites and submission in 
the Blacks, unknown in the later settlements, where 
time has not yet smoothed down, in some degree, the 
asperities which necessarily grow out of the incompa¬ 
tible interests, and conflicting passions of Owner and 
Slave. But this is not saying, that statutes which en¬ 
courage crimes and protect the perpetrators, should 
not be superseded by laws to prevent the one and pu¬ 
nish the other. I only mean that the mere letter of 
the Slave-laws is not, of itself, an infallible criterion of 
the actual CQndition of the Slaves ; which can only be 
gathered, from specific descriptions of that condition. 

* Bermuda was colonized in 1612, and Barbadoes, our oldest 
sugar colony, in lG24. Oidmixon, vol. 2. pp. 2, and 443. 

' . v And, 
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And, on this head, a multitude of facts, some of them 
of a recent date, speak a language which it is impos¬ 
sible to misunderstand ! Those facts leave not a doubt 
in the mind, that the harshness of the Slave-laws is 
but little softened by the lenity of the general practice, 
in any of the Sugar islands. It would hardly be a fair 
question to ask, Whether l do not except those islands 
in which the Slave laws have been amended ? For the 
truth is, that I do not consider myself , at full liberty 
to state here all that I think, and have all along thought, 
of those same amended Slave-laws. 

Speaking of the laws actually in force, as a criterion 
of the real condition of a people, a writer of distin¬ 
guished merit observes that—“ The nature and spirit 
of a government, as it is actually exercised at a par¬ 
ticular period, cannot always be collected, perhaps it 
can seldom be collected, from an examination of 
written laws, or the established forms of a constitution. 
These may continue the same for a long course of ages, 
while the government may be modified in its exercise, 
to a great extent, by gradual and undescribable altera¬ 
tions in the ideas, manners, and character of the 
people.”—“ In every country whatever, beside the 
established laws, the political state of the people is 
affected by an infinite variety of circumstances, of 
which no words can convey a conception, and which are 

to be collected only from actual observation -- 

From actual observation , I expressed my firm convic¬ 
tion f, five-and-twenty years ago, that “ no laws can 
reach the nameless and endless injuries which the 

* Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 241. 

f In Letters on Slavery, p. 37- 
Z 


Blacks, 



Blacks, &c. continually suffer from miscreant White 
men, against whom their evidence is not, in any shape, 
admitted.” Your’s, &c. 

W,D- 


LETTER XI. 

Farther Considerations on the CiS£ $&fc mation of the 
Slave-laws, &c. 

Mr. Long and Mr. Steele think colonial laws should be amended by 
Parliament.— Royal Instruction in favour of Servants and Slaves. 
—White Servants in W. Indies formerly little better treated than 
Slavesv—Charles II. and James II. refuse to confirm Jamaica 
law authorizing Murders —This law passed in Jamaica, A. D. 
1683, and in Barbadoes, in 1688 .—To suppose it was ever con- 
firmed, would be a gross calumny on the British Government. 
—People formerly kidnapped in England and Scotland, and sold 
in W. Indies.—White underlings, now or lately, ill treated on 
too many sugar estates.—In W. Indies, much drudgery, little 
industry —Christianity favours liberty.—In Barbadoes many Pro¬ 
prietors reside—and hence Slaves better treated.—The writer 
offers no opinion of his own on amendment of Slave-laws by 
Parliament. 

Sib, 

Though our Colonists object, and apparently with 
good reason, against their ordinary local laws being 
fettered, in the first instance, and often frustrated in 
their effects, by a suspending clause; yet they find no 
fault with t ^.constitutional exercise df the Royal assent; 
or even, in some cases, with the interference of Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Steele expresses his conviction that “ no 
Proprietor of character in Barbadoes could or would 
oppose the repeal of the unconstitutional laws o£ that 

/ island. 
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island, if done in England.” And Mr. Long, writing 
on the affairs of Jamaica, says that “ The system of 
colonial government, and the imperfection of their se¬ 
veral laws, are subjects which never were, but which 
ought to be, strictly canvassed, examined and amended 
by the British Parliament.” In arit^her place, he ob¬ 
serves that* “ Triafjhfi English colonies, no systematic 
order prevails; almost every thing with respect to their 
policy, their taxation *, the administration of govern¬ 
ment and justice, their population and trade is wrong, 
or left to chance f.” 

If colonial arrangements had not been “ left to 
chance,” would such a la w as that of Bermuda, quoted 
in my last letter, have been suffered to disgrace the 
rc-ign of George II. ? when in the reign of James II. the 
following Royal Instructions were given to the Duke of 
Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, and piobably to his 
predecessor Col. Molesworth, and which it is but right 
to put down to the credit of that unhappy monarch ; 
because both he and his Royal Brother Charles II. are 
charged| with having been adventurers in the African 
Slave-trade, and the latter with being concerned in buc¬ 
caneering.—The instructions are these: 

* Mr. Long seems to mean their internal taxation ; but if be had 
witnessed, as I have done, the grinding oppression of the 4| per 
cent, impost, he would have spoken with more caution, on 
that subject. Mr. Edwards every where mentions it with a kind 
of irritable jealousy. 1 believe it is generally itgretid, that the in¬ 
ternal taxes of the colonies, ought to be laid by their own legisla¬ 
tures alone. 

f History of Jamaica„vol. l. pp. 96 ,403. 

% See Long, vat. 1. p.,626 r Edwards, vol.ii. pp.45,46. 

z 2 “ You 
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“ You shall endeavour to get a law- passed, for re¬ 
straining of any unhuman severity, by reason of ill 
masters and overseers, that may be used towards their 
(Christian servants or other Slaves And you are 
also, with the assistance of the Council and Assembly, 
to find out the b’e§t means to facilitate and encourage 
the conversion of me Negroes to tMMkristian religion. 

“ And whereas, amongst the lawPpassed in Jamaica, 
the 5th of April, 1683” (during Sir Thomas Lynch’s 
second government) “An Act for regulating Slaves was 
transmitted unto His late Majesty,” (King Charles II.) 
“who did not thiqk fit to confirm the same, by 
reason of a clause therein contained, whereby such as 
wantonly and wilfully kill a Negro, are only liable to a 
fine, and three months imprisonment; which penalties 
not being equal to the guilt, might encourage the wil¬ 
ful shedding of blood; for which it is necessary some 
better provision be made, to deter all persons from such 
acts of cruelty ; you are therefore to signify the same 
unto the next Assembly, and farther propose to them 
the enacting a stricter clause in that behalf, which may 
be fit for our Royal Confirmation.” 

* These words, though hypothetical, are but too descriptive of 
the actual case. For the indented White servants were then but 
little better treated than the Negro-slaves. See No. 30, of Hall's 
edition of the Laws of Barbadoes, also the Jamaica Servant Act, 
jn Abridg. Plant. Laws, p. 136.—Mr. Hall, in his List of expired 
Laws, p. 484, acknowledges, that the Barbadoes Act of January 
1685, for “governing rebels convict/* namely; the misguidedfol¬ 
lowers of the Duke of Monmouth, made their condition “as bad 
as, if not worse than, that of the Negroes/* but he adds that 
" King William was pleased to release them from servitude, and 
the Act' was repealed, in March 169 O." / 
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From the last of these Royal Instructions, it appears 
that, contrary to what is commonly believed, Jamaica 
preceded Barbadoes, in enacting the sknguinary law 
thus disallowed *. For we see that the law marked by 
the Royal disapprobation, as it “ might encourage the 
wilful shedding oOpIood,” was passed, 
in Jamaica, on wipth of April, 1683; in the reign of 
Charles II. anorejected by him and James II. 
in Barbadoes, on the 8th of Aug. 1688; so near the 
close of the. reign of James II. that, if confirmed at 
all, it must have been confirmed by William III. 
and in Bermuda!, as we have seen, in the year 1730; 
in the reign of George II. 

Now would it not be a gross calumny on the me¬ 
mories of William III. and George II. to suppose that 
they sanctioned provincial statutes so iniquitous as to 
have been disallowed, with marks of dignified displea¬ 
sure, in the worst times of the Stuarts ? If it should 

* Among other authors, Mr. Long (vol. 2 . p. 4^3) sa^s that the 
Negro code of Jamaica was copied from that of Barbadoes; and I 
made the same mistake, respecting the above law, in Lett, on Slav. 
16g. The disallowed Jamaica statute of 1683, is stated as the law 
of that island, in Abridg. Plant. Laws, printed in 1704,p.l47 5 and 
also in die Hist, of Jamaica, in 13 Letters, printed in 1740, p.223. 
Hie law of 1696 , indeed, makes the wanton killing of a Negro 
felony, with benefit of clergy, for the first -offence, and murder, in 
the second offence. But this law of 1696 , seems not to have 
been known as the law of Jamaica, either in 1704 or 1 740; and 
this is the more probable, as it was explained and confirmed, by 
the legislature of that island, in 1751 . See P. C. Rep. p. 138. 

- f We only refer to the Slave-laws 0 ! Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Bermuda; bat the Slave-laws of all or most of the colonies, are, or 
Were* of the same’hnqaitous cast. See particularly the Laws of 
Virginia, in the Abridg. of Plantation Laws, p. 66. 


be 
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be alleged that William signed the commission for the 
massacre of Glencoe, then it is to be hoped, that the 
lame apology usually offered for that infamous deed, 
will also be admitted; namely, that he signed it among 
a number of other papers, without knowing its con¬ 
tents,—and this will place the colonkl law, just where 
it ought to stand,—on the sani«H)ting with the 
Glencoe commission. That bloody document, how¬ 
ever, never formed a part of Scotish law, as the sta¬ 
tute in question did (not to say now does, in some 
islands) of West Indian law. It was, on the contrary, 
acknowledged to be a detestable violation of all law ; 
which none of the parties concerned ever dared to de¬ 
fend ; but all of them were anxious to disclaim. But, 
if it could «ven be proved, as I believe it cannot, that 
the statute in question, as enacted in any one of the 
West Indian islands, had regularly received the Royal 
Confirmation, would it not remain to be solemnly 
argued. Whether even that high authority could legalize 
a statute so utterly repugnant to the laws of England, 
and indeed to all laws human and divine ? How far that 
statute is agreeable to the Colonial Charters, ha§ been 
signified by Mr. Steele, in his judicial Charge tp the 
Grand Jury of Barhadoes.—I believe, it is commonly 
held tnat, if the Royal Assent to any colonial statute, 
is not expressly given within three years after it has 
been enacted, and regularly transmitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, such statute derives a practical equivalent 
to the Royal ^ssent, from the principle of silerice giving 
consent. This principle may perhaps be follow#*! 
safely enough, in ordinary cases; but jt cap hardly be 
urged thaf the silence , probably of faurty or forgetfoj* 

ness, 
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ness, is a sufficient expression of the Royal Assent to 
statutes which involve the most important interests, and 
sport with the very lives of a large body of people in 
the allegiance of the British Crown, and entitled to its 
protection. 

That protection, at least, could not be denied to the 
“ Christian seMBts." many of whom used to be “ ac¬ 
tually kidnappeain England, especially about Bristol,” 
and also “in Scotland, in or neir Glasgow* and 
whose case, as well as that of “ other Slaves,” is hu¬ 
manely included in the above Royal Instructions ;—the 
Government thereby plainly intimating its suspicions 
of what was really the truth, that “ inhuman severity” 
was exercised towards both kinds of Slaves, the white 
and the black. There are indeed, few or no indented 
servants now in the West Indies 5 but the general 
treatment of the white apprentices and hiied book¬ 
keepers and Negro-drivers on sugar estates would, as I 
apprehend, still admit of very considerable improve¬ 
ment. In my time, the white underlings in general, 
used, to be stinted in their diet, and otherwise ill treated; 
and |heir morals were often ruined by intercourse with 
the black females, and by conniving at the thefts of the 

* See Long, vol, 2 . p. 289 ; Hall’s edition of the Laws of Bar- 
badoes, clau-e 2 of No. 30, passed in 1661 , and confirmed by 
No. 20 p in the year 1755 ; Encydop. Brit article Jefferies .— 
Bristol, or Brichstow, as it is called by Gir-ald Barry (CautbrensisJ 
has been the seat of the Slave-trade for many ages. The merchants 
of that city dealt largely in the persons of their own countrymen, 
before they made Africa the scene of their speculations.—As for 
the kidnapped Scotch, Mr. Long says that, on their artyval in Ja¬ 
maica, “they used to be ranged in a line, like new Negroes, for 
die pftmert to pick and chuse.” 
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watchmen and other head Negroes, ip ord^to get 
/Victuals *. 

Indeed if isjtof too much to say that, in the West 
Indies, as in every other land of Slaycry, the whole 
animal and rational creation of v God 3 “ groans, being 
burdened.” Stripes, and chains, and dungeons, usurp, 
in a great measure, the place of w^gtp and rewards, 
and of every natural and rational mtwfVe to exertion; 
so (that there is a great deal of drudgery , but little indus¬ 
try, The cruelty of the Slave-laws (and the best of 
them are cruel) is but little mollified by the lenity of 
custom, and the liberality of opinion. The ancient 
and admirable principles of English jurisprudend| 
which were established in what we call the datk ages, 
were neglected by the “legislatures of the islands, who 
resorted to the English villeinage laws, from whence 
they undoubtedly transferred ail” (read a part only) 
“ of that severity which characterizes themf.” Nor 
in our colonies, have the maxims of Christianity, of 
which the old English law maxims are such noble tran¬ 
scripts, been permitted as yet , “ to heal the broken in 
hearty to proclaim liberty to the captive, and the open¬ 
ing of the prison-doors to them that are boundJ.” Much 

good, 

* Set* Letters on Slavery, pp, 42,4 7 . Even Mr, Turnbull, an 
Apologist for Negro Slavery, 1 • cannot .help observing, that it is 
owing to a cruel indifference, or criminal parsimony, in the diet 
of the sick, that not a few of the inferior White overseers and 
tradesmen lose their .lives, soon after their arrival m the West 
Indies ’* Letters to a Young planter, p. 43. * 

t Lopg, vol 2 . p, 493 . I* I have often quoted this text, 

which, independently of its religious application, has always ap¬ 
peared'to m^ emphatically expressive of the tender regard of Chris¬ 
tianity to the J^ibertietfof mankind. On this subject, see the<8pirit 

oi 



good, to the laws atid to the customs of the sugar 
colonies-—.much benefit to the poor Negroes, would no 
doubt result from the influence of the higher order of 
Proprietors, whose education has not been influenced 
by the prejudices fostered in the whjje vulgar by diffe¬ 
rence of complexion. But alas! the majority of these 
are Absentees, e^|$pt in Barbadoes, (sometimes called, 
from its superi'dr improvement, “Little England”) 
where accordingly, the Negroes, though very much 
exposed to the depredations and aggressions of the nu¬ 
merous poor whites, are, on the whole, better treated 
than in any other West Indian colony. 

JBad, however, is the best treatment which the Ne¬ 
groes experience in those colonies. How that treat¬ 
ment may be safely and easily improved, is the grand 
question; and it has been, in a great measure, an¬ 
swered by the practice of Mr. Steele, described in his 
papers, already laid before you. As for the examina¬ 
tion, amendment, or repeal of the exceptionable colonial 
laws, by the authority of Parliament, I have contented 
myself with stating, at the beginning of this letter, his 

of Law% ^Robertson’s Hist, of Cba. V. and his Sermon before the 
Soc. in Scotl. for propag. Christ. Knowl. in 1755 ; of which the 
justly celebrated author gave me a copy, in 1793, saying, “You see. 
Sir, I have been before-hand with you, in this great work.” Above 
all, consult the writings of the excellent Granville Sharp, where he 
traces to the Scriptures, and ably explains and applies the following 
among other venerable maxims of English law: Lex injusta, Sec. An 
unjust law is no law ; Legihn terrce, Sec. They who abandon the 
law of the land, deservedly fix on themselves a perpetual badge of 
infamy j Crudelis etiani, &c. A law must necessarily be accounted 
cruel, which increases Slavery and diminishes Liberty 5 Impius et 
crudelis, See. That man is to be accounted impiou* and cruel, who 
oes not favour Liberty, kd. Sec. 

opinion 
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opinion and that of Mr. Long, without offijfcng any 
ideas of my own on that delicate and important subject. 
, I am, &c. 

W. D. 


LETTER XII. 

On the Religious Jnstnktion of the Slaves. 

Mr. Steele and Editor agree that Slaves cannot be instructed in 
Christianity, till bad laws repealed.—Colonial laws for instructing 
them, ‘'dust for the eyes of the people of Britain.”—Savages 
< “ must be civilized before they can be ^ristianized.”—First 
Missionaries should be sober, religious husbandmen and meHa- 
nics—like those sent among N. American Indians, by Quakers. 
—W. Indian Negroes not savages—but sensible of their igno¬ 
rance, and desirous of instruction.—“ Christian no’ made for 
Neger”—“ 'case Neger can’t proof not-n ’gainst White man.”— 
Moravians reclaim ten Negroes in Danish islands for one in 
British, aud why.—Danish Government takes care of estates of 
cruel and thoughtless Planters—Dutch Government does the 
same.—Danish Planters encourage Negroes to attend Moravians. 
—Danish Government’s high estimation of Christian Slaves. 
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Djsab Sib, 

On the “ conversion of the Negroes to the Christian 
religion,” recommended in the Royal Instruction in¬ 
serted ifi my last,-it is still my firm belief, that “ till the 
evidence of Negroes against Whites shall be allowed 
some degree of force, all the laws which the wisdom 
of man can devise, will- be found incompetent to pro* 
tect them ; and that, till they shall be effectually, pro¬ 
tected,* every pjan calculated materially to improve their 
condition and their minds, will be found inadequate to 
its end. Since this opinion was laid before the public, 
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it has Ifeen corroborated by that of Mr. Steele, who 
says (p, i58, above) that “Before-any kind of reli¬ 
gious or moral education can be offered to the Ne¬ 
groes, to any effectual good end, those immoral and 
impolitic laws which give a legal cover and encourage¬ 
ment* to the most atrocious crimes that white people 
may commit, mmt be abrogated.” 

Well; some of the most obnoxious of those laws 
have been abrogated in several of the islands, above 
twenty years ago. They have been superseded by new 
laws enjoining the instruction of the Negroes in Chris- 
tijmity, and it tijfyst be owned that the colonial legisla¬ 
tures have done every thing (but one ) which depended 
upon the malting of laws to effect that great end. Nor 
has the late Bishop of London been wanting in his duty 
to this part of his pastoral charge He has repeatedly 
enjoined the clergy, and intreated the colonial legisla¬ 
tures to realize the zeal they have professed for in¬ 
structing the Slaves, and in one or two of the islands, 
with some little appearance of success f. But, in a 

certain 

* Sometimes this encouiagetnent is direct and explicit, for 
example: by the 3d clause of No. 164 (Hall's edit) of the Laws 
of Barbadoes, passed in 1733, any white person may take away 
from a Negro, goods of what nature or quality soever (including 
sugar-canes, sugar, melasse^ corn, m grain of any kind, the very 
articles on which the poor people sulshl !!) and carry them before 
a magistrate, &rc. The numerous white robbeis very exactly exe¬ 
cute this law, without troubling their Worships about the matter, 
or so much as knowing that robbery is a legal act! 

f See P. C Rep. pp. 3*>1, 4 3; and moie particularly the 
Worthy Prelate's Letters of Apr 2, 1788, and Jan. 1, 1808. This 
last, which is addressed to the Legislatures, &c, of the Islands, does 
the Bishop great credit on the whole; though exceptionable in 

some 



certain other island, his admonitions seem to have pro* 
duced no effect, or worse than none. - For some sym¬ 
ptoms have appeared of indisposition, not to call it oppo¬ 
sition, to the instruction of the Slaves. The fear of 
giving offence forbids me to say more. But something 
like this conduct was anticipated, in a good-natured 
way, by a planter residing in the islantkitjluded to, when 
its famous converting and protecting law was enacted. 
“The clause,” he says, “respecting the conversion 
and baptism of Slaves, is dust for the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple of Britain. It puts me in mind of what occurred 
on board of a coasting vessel which was> blown off into 
the ocean. The master and mate, TiW knowing how 
to navigate.a ship at a distance from land, the sailors 
became greatly alarmed. * I wish, said the master to 
his mate, our poor wives knew where we are.’—‘ I 
wish, said one of the seamen, we ourselves knew-where 
we are.’—I appreheffd there is something requisite, 
previous to masters, mistresses, and overseers, instruct¬ 
ing the Slaves in the Christian religion.” 

For my own part, I have always held, that it is 
vain to expect that any thing effectual can be done for 
the instruction of the Slaves, till something effectual 
shall be done for their protection. Their natural wants 
too must be supplied, before they can be well expected 
properly to feel their mental*? or spiritual, wants. 
They- must have some ease as animals, before their in- 

some of its parts. Indeed I must protest against the doctrines laid 
down, on the 24th and 25th pages j and, if this were tbeppoper. 
place, I would endeavour to overthrow thempreserving, how¬ 
ever, all the respect which is justly due to the office and the me*, 
mory of Bishop Porteus. ; 

tellects 
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tellects can be cultivated; and their intellects must be, in 
some degree, cultivated before they can become Chris¬ 
tians. Or to use, with suitable allowance, the words 
of the Rev. Cotton Mather, <c they must be civilized 
before they can be christianized This is the order 
of nature and Providence. To invert it, is, to say the 
least of it, beginning at the wrong end. It was the 
order too, in which Christianity was first propagated : 
at least, I recollect no instance in which that best bless¬ 
ing of Heaven was offered to mere idle, vagabond sa¬ 
vages. All the nations to whom the apostles preached, 
were advanced in civilization—some of them so far 
advanced, that%ie greatest merit of the moderns is to 
emulate their achievements in the fine arts, and even 
in the abstract sciences, as far as they had then been 
carried. It is worthy of remark, that St. Paul remained 
not long with the hospitable, though barbarous people 
in the little southern island of M^ita f; but hastened, 
when the winter was over, to polished and imperial 
Rome. The same great apostle worked as well as 
preached;—worked hard at a humble, mechanical 
employment. This is not brought to prove that all 
preachers, or even all missionaries, ought to be mecha¬ 
nics. But this great example does appear to recom- 

* See also a little pamphlet intitled the Case of Caribbs of St. 
Vincent, p. 20; and which is ascribed to the Rev. Dr. Coke. 

f The modern Malta. Read the 28 th chap, of the Acta. A 
certain philosophist says, with a sneer, that there are no vipers now 
in that island. Did he recollect that there are no wolves now in the 
British Isles 5 and that the Caledonian wild boar is not to be found 
in modern Scotland 1 Did he not know that cultivation has ba¬ 
nished the rattle-snake from many districts of North America 3 
Ada why not the viper from Malta ? 

mend. 
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mend, as th ejint missionaries to instr^t mere savages, 
pious andjndustrious husbandmen and artisans, to in¬ 
troduce among them the arts essential to civilized life. 
Not a word, in my humble opinion, should be said to 
them about' religion * ; except in answer to their own 
inquiries, which would come of course. Thus, they 
would be instructed in the only way in which untutored 
tribes can receive instruction. The silent insinuation 
of good examples and useful arts, would gradually in¬ 
fluence their conduct, and prepare their minds for the 
reception of moral and religious truth. In short, re¬ 
ligion would follow, for it evidently cannot precede, 
civilization. * 

This plan has been actually reduced to practice, 
and with some prospect of success, by the Quakers, 
among certain tribes of Indians in North America; 
—I do not say in consequence of any hints of mine: _ 
but it is certain th& I have been, for many years, 
recommending this plan to men of liberal minds ; 
and such are the few Quakers with whom I have the 
pleasure to be acquainted. But there are men, and 
well meaning men, whose ileas are too contracted to 
admit of free discussion on the subject of religion. If 
one do not swallow implicitly every individual dogma 
of their Protestant Popery, their zeal takes fire, and 

* The continual loring of young people with religion, baa very 
bad effects on some dispositions. 1 could name a certain nrast re¬ 
spectable national church, whose worthy minister* formerly erred 
so much in this particular, that their own sons, when once they 
escaped from the discipline Of their paternal task-masters, were 
peculiarly apt to exemplify the old Monkish rhyme, 

Pastarum Mali raro solent esse lead. 
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the conversationgpds with an insinuation, or perhaps a 
direct charge, oiirtfideHty!! 

But I am insensibly wandering from my subject, 
the instruction of the Field-negroes in the British Sugar 
islands ; who are by no means idle, wandering savages. 
Their minds, no doubt, have been greatly depressed, 
and their character, in various respects, debased by 
Slavery, But, allowing for this circumstance, they are 
wonderfully acute, well disposed, and desirous of im¬ 
provement. They already speak our language, practise 
our mechanical arts, highly prize our privileges, and 
want nothing but protection from oppression and arbi¬ 
trary violence, to induce them to embrace our religion. 
But without something like validity of testimony, pro¬ 
tection and conversion (or more properly instruction) 
will be found impossible. “ I am old man,” says one 
who felt this to be true, “ and being I am a driver, 
am not put to common labour; bit Christian no* made 
for Neger in this countery”—“ For when I sell fowl 
or pig to white man, I can’t make him pay me; be¬ 
cause Neger can’t proof not’n 'gainst white man ; 
and if white man goes amPtells Justice, that I am a 
impudent, lying rogue, for say he owe me money. 
Justice will make constable whip me. Or white man 
may beat me, cut me, or kill me, before all so many 
black men, and no law for save black man , or punish 
white man for murder black man.” 

The progress of the Moravian missionaries, so justly 
and liberally commended by the late Bishop Porteus*, 
seems too well to exemplify these statements. Notwith- 

* See the Bishop’s Letter to the Legislatures, &c. of the W, In- 
dian Islands, 1808, p. 9. 
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standing the fondness of the NegroeUfor Baptism arid 
Christian burial, which however their worthy teachers 
consider as something more than mere external badges 
of distinction, their Black and Mulatto hearers, in 1T 87, 
the fifty-fifth year of their labours, amounted only to 
5,545, in all the British sugar islands. This trifling 
number is little more than one per cent, of the whole 
black population ; and forms not, perhaps, ten per cent, 
even of the principal people, including the domestics, 
tradesmen, and fFee Negroes. As for the great body 
of the Slaves, the Field-negroes, “ they cannot hearken 
unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bond¬ 
age ”—a passage admirably descriptive of the soul¬ 
killing depression of Slavery, and which can be well 
understood by those only who, with a sympathizing 
eye, have “ looked on their burthens*.”—In the same 
year (1787) the Moravians had no fewer than 10,000 
hearers in the Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John; being, I believe, about ten per cent, of the 
whole black population of those islands, or about ten 
times the proportion of the|r followers in the British 
islands. But then it must ‘be observed, that the Da¬ 
nish Negroes derived considerable protection from the 
nature of their government. For, with all its faults, 
an arbitrary government, when well administered, is a 
powerful check on the abuse of authority in private 
individuals. It suffers them not to exceed the bounds 
of humanity and iftoderation, but, as Mr. Long ob¬ 
serves, “ controuls the Masters of Slaves themselves, 
from the highest fo the lowest.’* The Danish Go¬ 
vernors have authority even to divest cruel and un- 

* See Exod. ii. 11, and vi. Q. 
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thinking plantenof themanagement of their own estates, 
and to commit them to the care of persons of prudence 
and humanity; and this effectual method of protecting 
the Slaves, has been actually enforced in several in¬ 
stances *. The Danish planters too, like a few worthy 
individuals In our own islartHs, encourage their Slaves 
to attend the meetings of the Moravians. The effects 
of this beneficent and politic conduct, have been so 
apparent, in the improved morals and behaviour of the 
Slaves, that the Danish colonial governments have 
more than once declared that “ the baptized, Negroes 
are a grea'cr „;curity to them than their forts f.” 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 

* See P. C. Report, p. 463 j Objections, kc. with Answers, 
p. 66. The Dutch in Denierary, &c. sometimes have recourse to 
the same vigorous measure, Mr, Bolingbroke mentions an in¬ 
stance of a brutal Dutchman, possessed of 300 or 400 Negroes, 
being thus ejected from Ins property, which was put under cu¬ 
rators for his behoof. He gives instances also of planters being 
heavily fined, even as high as 1250/. steil for ill treating and starv¬ 
ing their Slaves. Voyage to Demerary, p. 336. 

f View 0 | the Missions, k'c.%y the Church of the Brethren. 

LETTER XIII. 

On |he Defence of the Sugar Colonies. 

Slave-system renders W. Indies " weak and feeble"—partly be¬ 
cause ignorant, prejudiced, poor whites tyrannize over the Slave*, 
and influence the colonial legislatures—■** If secured from bar¬ 
barity,’’ Jamaica Negroes would “ offer themselves willingly” 
to defend Whites.—Negroes of Barbadoes, both free and Slaves, 
well disposed—have been partly armed to defend the island— 
and always behaved well, even on trying occasions.—Hence de¬ 
serve to be attached to thp soil, and legally protected—Our 
* * U a islands 
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Islands now very easily alarmed and subdued.—-Improved Slavs* 
system would put tberu out of danger.—St. Domingo revolution 
has been alarming, but may be beneficial—meanwhile awfully 
menaces Slave-colonies— Res nolunt mtli administrari! — Pre¬ 
sident Jefferson’s opinion of N. American Slave-system. 

Dear Sir, 

The comparative security which, as observed at the 
end of the last letter, the baptized Negroes gave to 
the Danish sugar islands, naturally reminds us of the 
defence of our own; which, notwithstanding their po¬ 
pulation, their natural strength, and a climate pecu¬ 
liarly unfavourable to military operations, are rendered, 
by the Slave-system, “ the most vulner ibl^part of the 
British empire *.” 

** Weak and feeble,” say the Assembly of Jamaica, 
tet one of their petitions to the Thronef ;—“ weak and 
feeble, as this colony is, from the very small number 
of white inhabitants, and the incumbrance of more 
than 200,000 Slaves, &c. — What! nine-tenths—for 
that is about the proportion of the Slaves to the whole 
population of Jamaica—nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of a country, solemnly represented, by thje popular 
hranch of its legislature, as an “ incumbrance,” 
which renders it “weak and feeble !” Is not this a 
melancholy confession that there is “ something rotten 
in the state of Denmark,” something fw damentally 
and dangerously wrong in its constitution and govern¬ 
ment ? The Presbyterians in the North were, for a 

•These are the words of the late Mr. Irving, the able Inspector 
General of the Customs. SeeAbridg. Evid. before H. of Com¬ 
mons, No. 4 . p. 152 . 

f See Parliamentary Register for 1774 and 1775 , n. 308. 
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long period, a wofui incumbrance to die Stuarts. 
But the happy revolution in 1688 , converted those 
same Presbyterians, Who had been erroneously repre¬ 
sented as enemies to monarchy, into a tower of strength 
to the British Government. And, not to mention any 
other description of people, Would not liberal and heal¬ 
ing measures, wisely adapted to the case, produce the 
like happy change in the dispositions of the Negroes ? 
The true seat of government is in the affections of the 
governed ; and these never will or can be gained by 
the barbarous policy of the Slave system, and the more 
barbarous practices which it authorizes. 

Having inendoned the Assembly, or popular branch 
of the legislature of Jamaica, in a way which may be 
thought to border on levity, it may be proper, to add 
a few words of explanation which candour and justice 
seem to demand of me. It is but fair to observe, that 
the Assemblies of the islands number among their 
members some very worthy and enlightened men. But 
it must also be owned, that favour to the Negro race 
is not very likely to recommend them to the support of 
the majority of their constituents. .The qualifications 
of the electors are so pitifully low * as to admit in 
that quality (at least in Barbadoes) a rabble of poor, 
ignorant, incorrigible white men, nursed up in all the 
deplorable, not to call them savage and brutal, preju¬ 
dices of the Slave-system. The favourite candidates 


* In Jamaica and Barbadoes, the qualification to vote for an 
Assembly-man, for the respective parishes, is a freehold of JO l. 
curr, or about ?/. sterl. a year; that is, hardly a fourth part of the 
wages and maintenance of the meanest white underling on a 
sugar plantation! 
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of those voters, are men who support what they, with 
incredible absurdity, rail their “constitutional rights?" 
that is, their rights of doing all manner of wrongs to 
the unprotected Negro race *, for from these very voters, 
the Negroes and Mulattoes, both the Slaves and those 
called Frep, daily suffer the most atrocious injuries. 
The Assembly of Barbadoes is elected annually, or 
oftener, if the Governor think fit to dissolve it within 
4jte year. The duration of the Jamaica Assembly de¬ 
pends on the will of the Governor who, however, has 
been known to dissolve it several times, in the same 
year *. Hence the members, who in general are fully 
as desirous of retaining their seats as those of the Bri¬ 
tish House of Commons, are kept dependent on the 
popular opinion (such as it is) and the parish unhap¬ 
pily visittd by a contested election, is kept, sometimes 
for a series of years, in an uproar of clamour and ab¬ 
surdity, incompatible with industry, good neighbour¬ 
hood, and personal -safety. The unlucky Member 
who should dare to propose or to support any measure 
understood to favour the Negroes, or to trench on the 
unbounded and absolute supremacy of all white men 
oyer all black and tawny men,, would be sure to lose 
Ids seat in a few weeks or months. And thus the very 
class of men, from whose injustice, rapacity, and bru¬ 
tality, the laws ought to protect the unhappy Negroes 
and people of colour, may themselves be said to snake 
the laws, or to controul or powerfully influence, those 
who do!,. White men are held both by the laws, and 
by the general opinion, to be the only legitimate de¬ 
fenders of their country; though it may be fairly queer 
* Long, vol. 1, p. 57 . 
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tioned whether, by perpetually harassing ahd'aTiehatirig 
the far more numerous, strong ahd hardy Negro race, 
the poor Whites do not weaken their country mbfe 
than they strengthen it, by any exertions whirh can be 
expected from such men, in the day of trial. They 
do not indeed appear to want personal courage, or 
loyalty; but we may say with certainty, that, from tHbrr 
slender interest in the soil, many of them as poor mi¬ 
litia-tenants, they have not nearly so much to lose by 
defeat, as a well treated and effectually protected Body 
of Slaves; who would sooner die than be deprived of 
such privileges! 

The above facts, relative to the Representative Bo¬ 
dies of Jamaica and Barbadoes, our two principal 
islands, and which may be applied more or less to 
them all, are mentioned not as plenary apologies for 
all the acts of the colonial Assemblies, but as part Of 
a fair statement of important facts which have not been 
noticed, as far as I know, by any preceding writer on 
West Indian affairs.—Mr. Long, as if to show what 
he thought of the Jamaica Assembly approaching the 
Throne with a complaint which they had it very much 
in their own power to redress, showed them in! ihb 
same year (1774) the true way of getting rid of ti4 
“incumbrance” which rendered their island'“ weak 
anff feeble.' 1 1 

That historian, who certainly knew the state and in¬ 
terests of Jamaica, at least as well as any member of its 
legislature, may be said to adopt, in the first place, 
Mr. Burke’s Proposal for a sort of Enfranchisement 
of Mvdaftoes and Negroesin which her is followed 

by 



by Mr.Edwards*. He then proceeds thusi “ Let 
the Gentlemen of Jamaica boldly pursue every mea¬ 
sure which will tend to multiply their people, or to 
strengthen their country against foreign enemies. Let 
thatn, in order to prevent domestic ones, conciliate the 
attachment of their Negroes , by protection and encou¬ 
ragement, rather than seek to exact an involuntary 
obedience by austerity and terror.” —“ Bodily strength, 
and their adaptation to the climate, would enable them 
to pass from the lowest to the highest stations, and give 
the law to their Masters, if they were willing unani¬ 
mously to attempt it!! But when those who fill the 
lowest rank, are used with equity and benevolence, so 
far from becoming dreadful, by flocking together in 
order to trample upon us, they comply with whatever 
we require of them, they offer themselves willingly to 
be our defenders , and are themselves the instruments 
to restrain one another within the bounds of their al¬ 
lotted condition.”—“ The Slaves of the Athenians had 
an action against their owners for acts of outrage and 
ill ufcage. If the fact was proved, the Owner was ob¬ 
liged to sell his Slave who, while the process depended, 
might retire into an asylum appointed to secure him 
from all intermediate violence.” 

This resembles the process, under the ancient En¬ 
glish writ, De libertate probanda ; pending which the 
villein laying claim to freedom, was protected from the 
vexation of the suitor who challenged him. 

“ The Athenian Slaves were authorized to purchase 

* Europ. Settl. part 6, ch. 12; Long, vol. 2. p. 333. 503 j 
Edwards, vol. 2. p. 25.—Bat that plan is liable to very weighty 
objections; for which there is not room here. 
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their freedom, in despite of their owners whenever 
they had amassed the sum which the law had fixed for 
that purpose.’’ 

This last excellent regulation has been adopted by 
the Spaniards; whose Slave-laws (whatever we may 
think) as well as those of the Portuguese, are, in many 
respects, worthy of British imitation. Mr. Long goes 
on to show that, “ if the Slaves mere secured , by 
rational provisions , from violence and barbarity , or 
permitted to redeem themselves from perpetuity of ser¬ 
vitude, with the fair and honest earnings of their private 
industry, &c. they would contribute largely not to the 
strength alone, but to the prosperity of Jamaica.” 

Such is the counsel of Mr. Long—and he cannot be 
suspected of partiality to the Negroes—who, you well 
know, was by far the most formidable adversary with 
whom we had to contend, in vindicating the proper 
human nature of that unfortunate race; a doctrine 
which they themselves have since been forced, by folly 
and tyranny, to establish by certain iron arguments 
which are far more cogent, with many men of the world, 
than any drawn from physiology, or moral philosophy. 

Mr. Long’s advice may be yet more safely followed 
in Barbadoes than in Jamaica. The great mass of the 
Barbadian Slaves have been born in the colony, for 
about ten generations ; and the proportion of Whites 
is far greater than in Jamaica or any other British, or 
probably European, sugar colony. From these and 
other causes elsewhere stated, and which, as the general 
effect has never been questioned, need not be here re- 
'•peated, the Slaves are, in general, better treated in Bar- 
badoeS than in any of our other sugar colonies. No 

well 
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well disposed white person has any thing to fear frofla 
the-Negrogs in that island. Disabled as I was, 1 thought 
nothing of walking (as it is not every horse that I can 
fide) eight or ten miles, in the cool of the evening, 
alone and unarmed, and never was once molested by 
a .Negro ; though they are always to be met with on 
the roads. I have been told the same thing, by gen- 
tlenjen who had passed long lives in the island. The 
cnLy danger is, that of being mistaken in the dark, 
for some white roblSer, runaway-catcher, or other op¬ 
pressor *. These gentry never go out at nights, without 
being well armed, or followed by a fierce dog ; and no 
doubt have some reason to call the Negroes vindictive. 
Conscious guilt tells them what they deserve! It is 
plain, however, that they very rarely experience the 
effects of the lex talionis. I recollect only two violent 
murders of whites by blacks, during my residence of 
above thirteen years ; and the poisoning of a white in- 
fant,by its black female keeper, who disliked her office, 
A white Negro-hunter also, in my neighbourhood, got 
a severe beating from a runaway, who immediately 
went home to his manager; when the latter not only, 
forgave him, but threatened the white man with another 
beating for meddling, unasked, with his Negro. He 
might however be really in fear for the Slates life, nr 
right hand. But the white man, conscious of his own 

* Some years before I arrived in Barbadoes, an innocent white 
man was killed in a dark passage in Bridgetown, by a Negn> 
who mistook him for the town “juniper," or public (logger,--a 
character despised by all decent white people, and detested by the 
Negroes. I was told that, at his execution, he expressed great 
regret at having undesignedly ki%d an innocent man j but ho re¬ 
gret at all for his intention to destroy a cruel tyrant, * 
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worthlessness, and that he was the aggressor, let the 
matter drop. A Friend of mine who lived about 
twenty years in St. Kitt’s, could remember no case of 
the murder of a white person by a black, and but one 
of assault; that i f a Negro striking a white sailor, 
for which the culprit suffered the pains of the law, in 
the loss of his right hand 1 In both islands, there 
cannot be so few as 100,000 Negroes, and their co« 
loured descendants; so that perhaps, all Europe might 
be challenged to produce such another instance of the 
infrequency of murder. 

The general confidence which subsists between the 
whites and blacks in Barbadoes, is strongly, though irre¬ 
gularly and illegally, exemplified in the great crowds of 
Negroes and Mulatto! s who collect to dance (chiefly, it is 
to be regretted, on Sundays) by day and by night, espe¬ 
cially near the towns, with little or no interruption; 
unless their noise happen to disturb the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Another, and a very troublesome example of this 
confidence, is seen in the total neglect of police in the 
towns. Bridgetown is thought to contain 10,000 or 
1 1,000 blacks and their descendants, and only about 
3000 whites. Speightstown may contain in all, from 
8000 to 4000 people. Oistin’s and the Hole are mere 
villages; but those parts of the island which abound 
with small proprietors, have the appearance of a con¬ 
tinued village. Not a regular soldier had been seetr in 
Barbadoes for many years preceding Dec. 1778 ; and 
the militia had become totally inefficient. Yet the noc¬ 
turnal dancing, fiddling, drumming and drunken quar¬ 
rels of tfie town Negroes, not to mention their more 
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silent depredations, caused not the slightest surmise of 
any improper combinations. During the American 
ttfar, considerable Bodies of Slaves were trusted with 
pikes and cutlasses (but not with fire-arms) for the 
defence of Barbadoes. The free Negroes and Mu* 
lattoes had fire-arms, and were well clothed and ac* 
coutred, at their own expence. Excepting indeed the 
Governor's life-guard, and the town volunteers, they 
made a far better appearance, and were far better disci* 
plined (being much more susceptible of discipline)-than 
any white corps in the island > and I remember that 
brave and worthy veteran. General Tottenham, offend¬ 
ing the white militia by expressing his preference of 
the free people of colour. The unpitied throbs of my 
maimed limb give me continual cause to remember 
Tow dearly I have paid for the liberty of speaking out 
on this subject ;■—a liberty, however, which I will not 
abuse. But I may defy any man to produce a single 
instance of either Slaves or free Negroes manifesting 
the least sign of insubordination. On the contrary, a 
spirit of attachment to their country, and of loyalty 
to “Grandy Massa,’* combined with a hearty con* 
tempt of the French, animated the Blacks and Mulat- 
toes, both Slaves and Free, as well a£ the Whites, during 
the whole of the American war; so peculiarly trying 
to Barbadoes, before it taught the planters to depend 
for their daily bread, more on their own soil, than oa 
uncertain, and half-rotten American supplies. Aljove 
all, the great hurricane of 1780, put the colony en¬ 
tirely in the power of the Negroes. The arms, araraiMii* 
tton and provisions were destroyed, all artificial distinc¬ 
tions levelled in the dust, and the government itself 
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for^bnie firtle dissolved, or laid entirely at the mercy 
of the black majority. Yet amidst this awful scene of 
desolation, the Negroes remained quietly on the wrecks 
of the estates ; even where their proprietors, or ma¬ 
nagers, were numbered among the dead. More alarm 
indeed, was excited by about 1000 surviving prisoners 
of war who had scrambled from among the ruins of 
the gaols, than by the whole body of the Slaves; 
though the prisoners also behaved very well. On these 
strong grounds, I predicted, above 25 years ago, that 
the peace of Barlpadoes would not be in any respect 
endangered by the Abolition of the Slave-trade ; and, 
if any future measures shall be wisely suited to obviate 
certain exigencies which need not be named, but which, 
from the awfully precarious state of things in the West 
Indies, are become but too probable, the same predic¬ 
tion may be extended to an indefinite period. 

Now, will any man say, that the conduct which the 
Negroes manifested on such trying occasions, docs not 
recommend them to the humble boon of a legal at¬ 
tachment to a soil, to which they show so much natural 
attachment ? Will any man, in short, pretend that men 
so laudably partial to their Sovereign and to their na¬ 
tive island, ought to be for ever deprived of protection 
from the lawless violence not only of their immediate 
rulers, but of am/ and every white vagabond who may 
Choose, in the absence of other whites, to assault, rob, 
Ur 46furder them, or to violate their women ?—crimes 
which are every day perpetrated on the Negro race, 
with absolute impunity! 

The very existence ef our sugar colonies, now de¬ 
fends on a timely amendment of the Slave-system / / 

Our 
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, Our alarms for those colonies, on the escape of Jfcesff 
paltry fleet from Brest or Rochefort, demonstrate’em? 
more than paralytic weakness in that quarter. If it 
should skulk a few weeks among the W&ids, their 
agriculture is in a manner suspended, and the tfhite 
inhabitants are thrown into a panic scarcely exceeded 
by the terrors of the Coromantin drum. The appear¬ 
ance of seven top-sail vessels used to be a legal ground 
for sounding an alarm in Barbadoes, and putting the 
whole island in motion. But were a conciliatory Slave- 
system, adopted, seven of the largest ships of war 
would excite no more alarm than so many Nantucket 
whalers, and the Coromantin drum than the pacific 
banjay *. In my time, all our eleven islands, except 
Barbadoes, Jamaica and Antigua, fell a coriiparatively 
easy prey to the enemy. But were the Slaves tolerably 
instructed and protected—had they but such a ha*m 
ble portion of privilege and property to fight for, as 
Mr. Steele’s plan would secure to them, no distant 
part of the British dominions would be half" so secure 
from invasion. 

Jamaica probably contains about 350,000 people, 
in all. A fourth are men fit for arms; and, if the Slaves 
could be trusted, one-tenth might be trained ; so that 
Jamaica might furnish 35,000 men in ordinary times,or, 
if thieatened with invasion, double this numberf.’ Bar¬ 
badoes out of its 100,000 souls, on little more thaifas 
many acres, might easily have 12 or 15,000 men always 

* Ihe Cromanly dram is a very animating instrument. 
Though Btrictly prohibited by law, I have once or twice haiku ft 
beaten, for a short time, in Barbadoes. The banjay is a-rade 
Of guitar. i See Long, voi. i. pf 977- 
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trained 40 arms, or, in case of serious alarm, might in 
a few hours send from 20 to 25,000 men to the„forts, 
batteries and entrenchments, oV about 1000 men for 
every mile of the accessible part of its coast; most 
of which is impregnable by nature. The same sort of 
calculation would apply more or less to all the other 
islands. Now if, at the satne time, proper attention 
were paid to the raising of provisiotis on the islands , 
it is very evident that no advantage which an enemy 
could derive from possessing them, could compensate 
the enormous expence of the armaments which, on our 
suppositions, would be necessary to reduce them. In 
other words, the sugar islands would cease to be the 
“ most vulnerable part of the British empire.” Few 
or no land forces would be necessary for their defence, 
and no ships of war, but convoys for the trade; 
and thus both the islands and the mother-country 
would be, in a great measure, released from alarm, 
and from a heavy load of expence. 

. The Negroes and gens de couleur of St. Domingo 
have shown what they can do in a cjusc which they 
think their own—no matter whether wisely or not; 
for error is trdfh, to those who believe it. After that 
noble colony had been plunged, by revolutionary 
phrensy, into those horrors which are perpetually sus- 
pended by a hair over every land of slavery—we took 
possession of it I Any man, not excepting your humble 
servant, informed about the climate, and extent, and 
strength, and natural resources of St. Domingo, could 
foresee, that, if the blacks could be but kept together, 
they might very easily baffle the finest European army 
ever seat perish in the West Indies. The hardy 
' blacks. 
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blacks, with their fig-leaf aprons, had only to retire 
to the mountains, with their provisions and live stock, 
to which they could materially add by planting, shoot¬ 
ing wild cattle, Stc. There they might wait till the 
rains set in, and then occasionally beat up their enemy’s 
quarters, in the dark and rainy nights. Such opera¬ 
tions would, of course, s6on make the invaders very 
quiet; almost without shedding a drop of their blood. 
Exposure to the heats, rains and damps of a climate in 
which Europeans never did, and never can stand mili¬ 
tary duty, would destroy them as effectually as the 
sword. And this, in truth, was the upshot of what has 
been very justly called our “long, hopeless, costly 
and murderous war against climate and pestilence in 
St. Domingo*,” But St. Domingo will probably 
emerge from a sea of blood, into some sort of regular 
government; and, as has been shown by an able 
w riter 1, is likely to become a valuable commercial 
ally to any nation which may have the wisdom to cul¬ 
tivate the connection. 

We cannot even hint at the crowd of ideas which 
here bursts in upon the mind. In ordinary times, the 
affairs of the sugar islands might alon# furnish ample 
employment for reflection. But their new and un¬ 
expected relation to St. Domingo, has no parallel in 
modern history. But what are the affairs of the sugar 
islands compared with the great events which are now 
passing on the theatre of the world; and of which nb 
human sagacity can foresee the issue ; though the con¬ 
sequences of the first movements"were, to my knOw- 

* See Edinburgh Review, forJuly 1809, P-463. 

\ Mr. Stephen, in one^of bis valuable piece's* ' 
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ledge, both foreseen and foretold, without any preten¬ 
sion to the spirit of prophecy ?—We have seen all 
Christendom convulsed, and kingdoms to which St. 
Domingo itself, though once the greatest sugar-co¬ 
lony in the world, would hardly make a middling pro¬ 
vince, prostrated in the dust, or nodding to their fall.—• 
Their blind confidence (not unlike that of the West 
Indians) in the force of government, rather than the 
affections of the governed, has evidently contributed 
to their ruin. We have accordingly seen the enemy 
of our peace humbling or destroying them, with a 
single blow, and issuing his despotic mandates from 
most of the great capitals of Europe. We have seen 
Britain herself half alarmed for her independence; 
and suppose (for what may we not suppose in times 
like these ?) that the emergencies of this awful struggle, 
should render it inconvenient for her to protect her 
colonies, as was actually the case during the American 
war, and that the new black republic, or whatever else 
it may become, should be seized with the phrensy of 
conquest,—is there a being in human shape so de¬ 
plorably crippled in his intellects, as to require an anti, 
cipated description of the consequences ? 

Some affect to read the destiny of the islands in their 
vicinity to the American states ; several of which prac¬ 
tising, and all of them tolerating Slavery themselves, 
may the more quietly endure it in their dependencies. 
This, it may be hoped, is a distant event; but supposing 
it should take place in our own,times, would it alter 
the case to the islands themselves ? By no means: 
for would not suck a transfer of dominion, probably be 
attended, as in the case of St. Domingo, witbuan in* 
* P terval 
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tern! of trembling imbecility, an awful interregnum 
of terror, the prelude to a similar catastrophe ? ^ . 

In every view of this subject, the necessity 'ammpt- 
ing new measures, suited to the new circumstances of 
our islands, is undeniable. The present Slave-system 
is not made for stability j nor indeed; 
continued for a single day, without some matawjSpt* 
difications, of the nature of those put in practice by 
Mr. Steele. Absolute Slavery and tolerable security 
are moral and political contradictions; and idiocy alone 
will expect contradictions to be reconciled, in order to , 
gratify absurdity. A system which never was ration¬ 
ally defensible, on any grounds of morality, religion, 
or policy, is now become dangerously incompatible 
with the new and portentous state of things. “ The 
existence of a black power” in the vicinity of an im¬ 
portant but “ weak and feeble” British island, standing 
on a mine of explosive materials, may well make those 
whose language we quote “shrink with horror*.” 
“ ’Tis comcicuce that makes cowards of us all.” If a 
Well informed, impartial conscience accuse us not, we 
have little to fear from any “ black power” in this 
world, or the next f. But if conscience, seared by the 
practice of Slavery, hath lost her feeling and her sway, 
we may at least gather from the awful experience of 
ethers, that “ Res nolunt male adminiUrari violated 
“ nature must and will have its course J.” 

“With what execration,” says Mr. Jefferson, “shall 

that statesman be loaded, who suffers a part of the 

* 

* Petition of the W. India Plant, and Merc h. to H. of Lord*,18b7- 
i f See Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplations, p. Q5. 

| Stj^J. Child on Trade, p, 26. 
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citizens to trample on the rights of the rest ? And can 
th^ liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we 
hfeve removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liberties are the gift, of 
God* and that they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country, when I 
reflect that God is just;—and, we have seen, that his 
justice sleeps not for ever. Considering numbers, natufe, 
and natural means only, an exchange of situations is 
now to be ranked among those events which are be¬ 
coming daily more imminent; and it may become real 
by supernatural interference. The Almighty has nu 
attribute which can take sides with us in such a con¬ 
juncture *. 

-To men of little reflection, who happily know no¬ 
thing of this subject, but from reading or hearsay, this 
language of Mr. Jefferson may sound like declamation; 
and declaimers are apt to run into exaggeration. Yet 
it would be difficult to conjecture what motive he could 
haV$ to exaggerate the disgrace of his native country, 
to which he is said to have more than a t£ laudable 
partiality.” But he need be under no apprehension 
pf such a charge, from those whb have derived their 
knowledge of modem Slavery from their own observa¬ 
tion j and have ha*d firmness enough to resist the in¬ 
fluence of example, and the more powerful illusions 6f 
interest, ill understood. 1 am, &c. 

W. D.+* 

f ,A little altered and softened, from p 1/3 of the Motion 
Virginia, by Mr. Jefferson, late President of the American Congress 

*2 ?. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Comparat ive Importance , &c. of the Sugar Colonies. 

Dr. Campbell and Mr. Edwards, the only writers who deny Barba- 
does to be the Mother-colony of the British W. Indies—proved 
to be mistaken.—That island succoured the infancy of all the 
rest.—Supplies with provisions, fleet, army, hospitals, and its 
own crowded population —Hence its commercial exports reduced. 
—Mr. Edvards wrong in asserting that Barbadocs has declined 
fnore than any other island—though it has declined, compared 
with its former self. —From hurricane, its sugar crop decreases, 
its cotton increases.—In proportion to the Slaves, its crops ex¬ 
ceed in value those of Jamaica, by above 4 per cen{.—and it 
employs 28 per cent, mote shipping titan Jamaica, and why. 

De.wi Sir, 

In drawing up a not* on Mr. Steele’s text, respecting 
the comparative seniority of’ the sugar colonies, I have 
been insensibly led into a kind of historical dissertation, 
which 1 take the liberty to submit to you ;—not with¬ 
out the hope that you will find it worth the reading. 
The concluding statement, in particular, will be sur¬ 
prizing to most people, and interesting to many. 

Barbadocs, you know, was first occupied by the 
English in 1624 ; about two years before they and the 
French took joint possession of St. Christophers*. The 
only writers 1 know of, who deny the former island to 
be our oldest sugar colony, are Dr. Campbell f, and 

* Oklmixon, vol. 2 . p. 3 ; Frero, p. 4. 

| Considerations on the Sugar Trade, p. 8 . Dr. C, was both 
ltferned and ingenious ; but wrote too much to be always very ac¬ 
curate. See a ludicrous mistake of his corrected in Mr. Neill’s 
late interesting Tour through Otkney and Shetland, p 209 . 

Mrs 
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Mr. Edwards, on his authority * * * § . The Doctor, for 
some reason with which he has not favoured the public, 
gives that honour to Surinam, which he asserts con¬ 
tained 6St),000 inhabitants, two-thirds of them whites, 
•when it was ceded by us to the Dutch in 1667, a't the 
treaty of Breda. Mr. Burke, however, says that“ Suri¬ 
nam was of no great value to usf;” and Oldmixon 
records that the whole English colony, Whites and 
Negroes, who in consequence of the cession of Surinam, 
or rather its commutation for New York, were removed 
to Jamaica, amounted only to ] 200J. Captain Stedman 
States the same fact, and several more pertaining to the 
early history of that part of Guiana. He says, that in 
1634','a Dutchman “discovered” about sixty English 
planting tobacco on the banks of the Surinam. He 
adds, that in the year 1 665, that river was adorned 
with above forty sugar plantations ; and that the first 
introduction of the sugar-cane was disputed by the 
French and the Portuguese; the English, though then 
masters of the colony, appearing to have taken no 
part in the controversy §. But that, long before the 
year 1665, Barbadoes contained above four times 
forty sugar plantations, will admit of no controversy at 
all [J. For Ligon informs us that the cane was intro- 

* Edwards, vol. 2. p. 423. 

•f Account of the European Settlements, &c. vol. 2 . p. 48, 1"9. 

X Oldmixon, vol. 2 . p. 3t 6 . Sec also Long, vol. 1 . p. 2 96 . 

§ See Stedman’s.. Expedition to Surinam, p. 47 . 

|f Oldmixon, vol. 2 . p. 9 , gives a list of about 170 plantations 
which had been settled in Barbadoes, in Governor Bell’s time; that 
is, between Jt&'41 and 1650, according to hr ere, p. 131. 

2 1)2 
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dueed about 1640* * * § ; and he states that ten year? 
afterward, when he left the island, the planters had 
become so expert in boiling and curing, as to 44 make 
white lump sugarsthe population then athoundng 
tO 50,000 whites, and twice <is many blacks f. Mr. 
Edwards “ suspects that this account is much exagge¬ 
rated But we learn from Hickeringill, whose .ve- 
'cond edition, printed in 1061, is now before me, that 
“the most barren-rocks, even of the Scotland of Bar- 
ba^oes [then] owned a proprietor; and that the whole 
island was pestered with a supernumerary glut of inha¬ 
bitants.” And, which is more to our purpose, he inti¬ 
mates that they made their payments in sugar, which 
was so universally cultivated as to have become the 
common standard of value § ; as it continued to be for 
many years afterwards. These authorities appear to 
invalidate completely Dr. Campbell’s gratuitous asser¬ 
tion, that “ Surinam was the Jirst sugar colony we ever 
had;” But he acknowledges (p. 20) that “Barbadoes 
is the oldest of our present W. Indian sugar colonies.” 

Yet Mr. Edwards brings this writer’s authority to* 

* According to an essay in the Caribbeana, vol, 2. p. 33, “ the 
sugar trade had its first rise from Barbadoes about the year 1 626 ; ” 
blit the writer does not cite any authority; and I know of no printed 
authority which can be opposed to that of Ligon, iu this case. 

f Ligon, pp. 43, 40, 85, 86 . See also Blome, p. 79 . Old- 
mi son, vol. 2 . p. 7, seems to think that Ligon and Sir T. Dalby, 
ate not very consistent in tbeir accounts of the introduction of the 
sugar-cane. But the very passages lie quotes show the contrary. 

J Edwards, vol. 1 . p. 351. 

§ HickeringUl’s Jamaica viewed, pp. 16 , 17 . See also Old- 
mtxon, vol. 2. p. 23 7 . 
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prove that, “ notwithstanding the general opinion 
ascribes the honour of seniority to Barbadoes, the island 
Of St. Christopher is the eldest of all the British terri¬ 
tories in the West lories ; and, in truth, the common 
■mother both of the English and French settlements in 
the Charaibean islands.” But, by Mr. E’s own account, 
this “common mother” was much to be pitied, during 
her painful and tedious pregnancy with.tbis discordant 
brood. For, in this very chapter, he tells us that the 
poor creature’s bowels were torn, for half a century, 
with “internal contention, violence, and bloodshed 
and he relates a few of die shocking particulars. In¬ 
deed, he makes it quite plain, that before the peace of 
Utfecht, in 1713, when St. Christopheis was confirmed 
to Great Britain, the inhabitants could not be said to 
enjoy any tolerable security for life or property. Yet 
Mr. E. does not appear to recollect that his bloody 
account demonstrates the utter inability of a colony so 
circumstanced, to act as a mother to her neighbours.-— 
What might be his motive, for endeavouring to detract 
from the antiquity of Barbadoes', does not appear. But 
he goes so nearly to work as to “show” (that is, to as- 
sat) “ that the first actual establishment in that island 
took place the latter end of 1624 

Mr. Steele however, as well as Mr. Long and every 
other respectable writer, except Ur. C. and Mr. E. 
allows that Barbadoes is indeed “ the Mot iter-colony^ 
Advancing, herself, with a rapidity altogether unparal¬ 
leled, in our colonial history, she succoured the infancy 
' ¥ 

* Edwards, vol. 1. pp. 329, 422 el seqq. 
f Steele, pp. 68, 139 above j Long, vol. 2, p. 493. See also 
Caribbeana, vol. 2. p. 33. 

Of 
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of every other British colony, within the tropicks *. 
Some of them, to pny knowledge, she used to assist 
with fresh provisions, within the last forty years; and, 

I believe, one or two of them still continue to require 
her occasional help. During the American war, our 
troops at St. Lucie, were entirely supplied with live 
stock and vegetables from Barbadoes f. The ships 
bound to the other islands generally call there first, to 
obtain refreshments, and to try the market. I have 
seen COO sail of merchant ships, with their convoy, enter 
Carlisle bay, in one fleet; and have knoun large fleets 
of men of war, once as far as 32 ships of the line, be¬ 
sides frigates, at anchor, for a considerable time, in that 
harbour ; which Dr. Pinekard (after Ligon, p. 21) not 
improperly calls. “ the busy Thames of the West In¬ 
dies.” In short, I have heard the late Admiral Bar¬ 
rington, and other excellent officers, speak with grati¬ 
tude of the important supplies of fresh provisions which 
our fleets derive from Barbadoes. Considerable quan¬ 
tities are also wanted for the naval and military hospi- ^ 

* Hirkeringill, p. 12 ; Tilome, p. 41 ; Long, vol. I. pp. 262 , 
208, 626. Oldmixon, vol. '2. passim. Keen so early as 1655, 
Barbadoes furnished 3500 men to the armament which, after fail¬ 
ing in an attack on St. Domingo, succeeded in reducing Jamaica. 
Hickeringill, p. 67; Frere, p. 18. Long, vol. 1. p. 224, says that 
4000 foot, and two small troops of 60 horse, were then raised in 
Barbadoes. 

f I have already mentioned the honest zeal and liberality which 
all ranks and descriptions of the people of Barbadoes displayed, in 
making a free gift of fresh provisions to our brave, but languishing 
army at the island above named. See p. 311, above; also I^ett. 
on Slavery, p. 95 . The relief generously afforded both by £he 
People and the Legislature of Barbadoes to the inhabitants of 
St. Vincent, on occasion of the late destructive volcanic eruption, 
is noticed in the Times newspaper, 13 July, 1812. , 
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tals established there, on this very account; and still 
greater for the armaments sometimes placed at that 
commanding windward station, in readiness to defend 
our own islands, or to atrack those of the enemy. Thus 
not the infancy only, bm the very maturity of our 
other sugar colonies, as well as our naval and military 
operations, all conspire to diminish the commercial 
produce of Barbadoes. That island has moreover to 
maintain at least 100,000 people of its own, on about 
165 square miles of land, of which only 125 are pro¬ 
ductive ;—a density of population, as before observed, 
unequalled, perhaps, in any other island in the world , 
except Malta *. All the sugar islands depend more 
than they ought, on imported provisions; but Barba¬ 
does far less, than any of them. Accordingly, bad as 
it is, “ the best allowance of food to the Slaves, is evi¬ 
dently at Barbadoesf;”—a fact which aptly exemplifies 
the position of Dr. Anderson, and other political and 
rural (Economists, that the best peopled countries, 
ecu ter is paribus , generally enjoy the greatest plenty J. 

What are we to think then, of the vulgar notion, 
adopted by Mr. Edwards, that “ the annual produpe 
of Barbadoes (particularly sugar) has decreased in a 

' * See Suppl. to P. C. Report, pp. 31,35 ; and p. 308 above. 

f Abstr, of Evidence, See. p. 58, Edinb. edit. 

V In consequence of the ready maikefi, fish, in great quantity and 
variety, is caught off Barbadoes. The shoals of flying-fish which, for 
want of a market, play around some of the othei islands, almost 
unheeded, afford many an excellent meal to thy people of that 
island. They are about the size of middling herrings, bot firmer 
and not so fat. I have seen them, in the crop season, sold at 10 a 
penny; a sufficient dinner for three men. But more commonly 
tlvey are at 5 or 6 for a penny .—Euaccetus velitans, Linn. 

much 
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much greater proportion, than in any other of the West 
Indian colonies ?” That thdfee colonies, hke all other 
countries, cursed with Slavery, produce much less than 
they would do, under equal laws, and improved agri¬ 
culture, cannot be doubted. But that Barbados, 
allowing for the above peculiar circumstance's, has 
declined much more than the rest, I can by no means 
a'dmit: nor does it follow from the statements of Mr. E, 
hhnself; of which the following is an analysis. 

1. Mr. E. after Postlethwayte, states the sugar crop 
of 1736, at 22,769 hhds. of 13 cwt. or 19,800 hhds. 
of 15 cwt. [The former is the precise number men¬ 
tioned twice over, as the crop of Barbadoes, in 1730 
(not 1736) by the compilers of the Modern History*; 
but they do not specify the weight of the-hogsheads.] 

2. Mr. E. states the average annual exports, for 
eight years, ending in 1748, at 13,948 hhds. of sugar, 
and only 600 bags of cotton ; exclusive of rum and 
other valuable articles, foreign to the present compa¬ 
rison. 

3. He observes that the author of the European 
Settlements, published in 176T, calculates the average 
crop at 25,000 hhds. of sugar. 

4. He says that, for three years ending in 1786, the 
yearly exports “had fallen” to 9,554 hhds. of sugar, 
and 8,33! bags of cotton, &c. 

Hence, concludes Mr. Edwards, Barbadoes “has* 
fallen off nearly one-half in the annual growth of its 
principal staplenamely, sugar. He admits that the 
hurricane of 1780, contributed to this great defalca¬ 
tion. But he did not consider, what his own state- 
Modern History, vol. 27. pp. 170, 209 , Dublin edition. 

5 " - * * -ment 
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ment indicated, that the same hurricane occasioned a 
. very great addition to the ^quantity of cotton ; to the 
cultivation of which the sugar planters were driven by 
the destruction of their works; as well as invited by 
its high price, and the facility and cheapness of its 
culture*. Had Mr E. attended to these circumstances, 
and to his own accounts, in other parts of his valuable 
work, he would have seen that the increase of the 
cotton, made up for the decrease of the sugar. In 
proving this, instead of the 8,33i bag* which are quite 
indeterminate in weight, we must take the 2,706,OOO/ta. 
which Mr. E.f states as the export of cotton from 
Barbadoes in 1787. 

Now this cotton, at Mr. E’s own estimate of 112 lbs. 
per acre, would -require 24,160 acres of land; and 
this again, at his ow n average t»f half a hogshead the 
acre would have yielded J 2,080 hhds. of sugar. To 
these add the 9,551' hhds. of the fourth head of Mr. E’s 
statement, and the sum 21,634 hhds. will be the vir¬ 
tual sugar 'crop, at the period he mentions;—even 
without making any addition for the loss of about 3,500 
Slaves in the hurricane. 

Thus Mr. E’s alleged extraordinary defalcation, in 
the sugar crop of Barbadoes, appears to resolve itself 
into his inattention to his own statements. 

That this virtual crop is not overrated, may appear 
by comparing it with the actual crop, on an average 
of ten years ending 1768, which^was 22,320 hhds. 
p£ spgar, exclusive of 2,200 hhds. consumed in the 

* See Supjtl. to P. C. Report, p. 32. 

f Edwards, vol. t. p. 355. 

| Edwards, vol. 2. pp. 276, 355 

island; 
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island *;—a great part of it by the excess of its density 
of population over that of the other islands; and which 
great part ought, of course, to be added to the sugar 
crop of Barbadoes, to put it on the same footing with 
those islands. 

Dr. Campbell averages the annua! export of sugar 
from Barbadoes, for the century ending in 1700 , at 
16,000 hhds. with what correctness, I have not the 
means of positivelv determining; as he offers no autho¬ 
rity for this estimate. - But it would appear to be too 
low, when it is considered that a few years before the 
commencement of that century, the cane laud of Bar¬ 
badoes yielded, on an average, two hhds. of sugar per 
acre ; that, in the reign of Charles 11.^he usual crop 
of that island was 30,000 hhds. and that, in no part 
of the century in question, does it appear to have fallen 
below 13,948 hogsheads f; but was more generally 
half as many more. 

Since mentioning, in a former letter, the common 
notion that the soil of Barbadoes is worn our, I have 
found that a skilful agriculturist, Mr. Strickland of 
Yorkshire, reprobates the exhaustion of the land as the 
cause of the poor crops which he observed in several 
parts of North America. Mr. Long is equally severe 
on the practice of “working land to the bone,” which 
appears to be too common in Jamaica J. But such 

* Frere, p. 122. 

f See Campbell’s Considerations, &c. p. 27 ; Ligon, p. Q5 ; 
Oldmixon, vol. 2. p. l Co. 

% See the Observations on the States of America, communicated 
to (he British Board of Agriculture, in March 1796; Long, vol. 1. 
p.44l. Long’s whole chapter on the agriculture of Jamaica, is highly 
interesting. 

instances' 
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instances only show that the lands are badly managed ; 
not that they are permanently exhausted. 

After all, it is readily granted, that if" the lands of 
Barbadoes averaged, at first, about two hogsheads of 
sugar the acre, or that, at a later period, the annual 
crop was 30,000 hhds.—and probably both statements 
were true—then Barbadoes has indeed declined, in 
comparison with her former self. But it will by no 
means follow, as Mr. Edwards affirms, that she has 
declined in comparison with the junior colonies; St. 
Christophers, perhaps, alone excepted. 

Jamaica, for example, in 1787, which was selected 
by the late able Inspector General of the Customs, as 
a year of average produce, in all the islands, contained 
256,000 Slaves ; and the gross value of her total ex¬ 
ports, by the London prices current, was 2,136,443/. 
sterling. Barbadoes, in the same year, had 62,115 
Slaves: the proportional gross value of her total ex¬ 
ports, should therefore have been only 518,379/. ; 
but it really was 539,605/. sterl. or above four per 
cent, more than the Jamaica proportion. Again : 
Jamaica, in the same year, envployed 85,888 tons of 
shipping; Barbadoes, in proportion to her Slaves, 
should have employed only 20,840 tons; but she 
really did employ 26,917 tons, which exceeds the 
Jamaica proportion by more than twenty-eight per 
cent. * This great superiority of the shipping ern- 

* The above numbers are taken from Account No. 15 P. C. 
Report, and the elaborate Snppl.to No 10, by the late Mr. Irving, 
Inspector General of the Customs. Mr. Edwards adopted the 
numbers, but did not seem to have been aware that they overthrow 
his hypothesis of the extraordinary declension of Barbadoes. See 
Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. 1. p, 230, &c. 352, 355. 

» ployed 
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ployed by Barbadoes, is no doubt owing to the great 
stowage, or space, occupied by cotton, of .which that 
island produces, or did produce, after the great.hurri¬ 
cane, a far greater proportion than Jamaica. Were we 
to insist on the above peculiar demands on Barbadoes 
for provisions, her pre-eminence would appear yet 
more striking. But more than enough has been said 
to consign the too prevalent mean opinion of Barba¬ 
does, to the crowded catalogue of vulgar errors ; and 
to prove that that island is still entitled to' hold her 
former rank, as “the most windward, the best peopled 
and the most powerlul of any of our Sugar Colonies*.” 

Yours, &c. 

W. D. 

LETTER XV. 

Grievances of the Sugar Islands. 

Proposal for ceding or abandoning the islands, and retaining the 
Guiana colonies—if adoptecLwould ruin the islands,—to favour 
a set of rash adveuturers.—Slaves of high and dry islands would 
soon die in Guiana swamps.—Island planters to be “ induced, by 
discouragements ” to remove to those swamps —The 4\ per cent, 
duty already a sufficient discouragement.—At Q'Ssh. sterl, per 
ewt. sugar now yields nonprofit to planter—and he pays a part 
of the British duty.—Prime cost in islands of raising one cwt. of 
sugar, increased from about 1 Is. Jd. sterl. to above 20s. in SO 
years, ending 1807 >—while the London price jnaproved not.— 
Henpe again, the present Slave-system ruinous. 

Dear Sir; 

M y last was concluded in the words of an uncom¬ 
monly well informed author, who, in estimating, as we 

* See p. 4 of Young’s Considerations which may tend to pra- 
‘ mote the settlement of our new W. Indian colonies, printed in 1 7©4. 
—Blome, in 1672, called Barbadoes^ “a potent colonyp. 66. 

have 
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have been in some measure doing, the comparative im¬ 
portance of our West Indian possessions, was not in¬ 
clined to overrate the old islands; but rather to exalt 
the new at their expence, if not on their ruins. His 
object apparently was, to attract people and capital from 
the old sugar colonies, to the ceded, islands, the lands 
of which, when he wrote, were on sale, under his own 
direction, for account of Government. What were 
this author’s motives, we pretend not to determine; 
but he certainly wrote like the early planters of Jamaica, 
when,.dreading that Charles II. would sell that island, 
as he had Dunkirk, they presented to that needy mo¬ 
narch, “ Considerations why he should keep” Jamaica 
rather than the “ worn out” Caribbees*;—which, they 
insinuated, were more proper subjects of traffick. 

A late mercantile traveller f however, in treating of 
a similar case, does not confine himself to insinuations; 
for he has the boldness to propose openly, in a work 
dedicated to a minister of state, that “ the islands 
should, in preference , be ceded to France at\d Holland , 
if any thing must be restored ; or, by artificial discou¬ 
ragements of their agriculture., be induced to transfer 
to Guiana, the. mass of their population and capital." 
—What! ruin our old colonists, to favour the wild 
projects of a pack of adventurers who have foolishly 
sunk millions of their own money, and cruelly sacri- 

* The paper has been preserved in Flome, p. 54. See also 
Long. vol. 1. p. 2()4. 

•j-T decline paining him ; but his book was published in 1 - 867 , 
and dedicated to the Right Hon. William Windham. To do him 
Justice, however, this author holds several abolition doctrines; and. 
On* the whole, is by no means destitute of information; especially 
relative to the late Dutch sug$r colonies. 
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ficed many, thousands of African Jives, in the poisonous 
marshes of Berbice and Denierary! Surely, if our 
old colonists have not exhausted all their strength and 
spirits in violently spurning away that inestimable bless- 
ing, the Abolition of the Slave-trade , they will op¬ 
pose any such insulting and ruinous attempt, with all 
their power and influence. There can be little doubt 
that every well disposed man in the country, includ¬ 
ing the whole body of the Abolitionists, forming at 
least, nine-tenths of the people, of all ranks and descrip¬ 
tions, would cordially second their efforts. But it is 
to be feared, that true Wisdom dvvelleth not with men 
who were so fatally blind to their own inteiests, as to 
persist in defending the Slave trade, I had almost said 
per fas et nefas , even after they saw the Guiana spe¬ 
culators employ it in gorging'*, by murderous exer¬ 
tions, all the markets in Christendom, wi.h their staple 
commodity ! 

I have said that the transfer proposed by this author, 
would be the ruin of our old insular colonists. The 
t cteres migrate cc/oni, would be to them worse than 
an order of banishment. They must necessarily leave 
behind them their buildings and fixtures, formerly 
worth, on an average of sugar plantations, 5,C)00/. 
sterling f, and now not to be erected for a great deal 

* This deplorable- event was foreseen by Mr. Long, vol, 1. 
pp 5-5, 52(), 536; and vol. iii. p. 68i. It has been ably traced 
to over-planting, and this again to that most execrable source of 
mischief, the Slave-tiade, in the Edinb. Review for Oct. IS07, and 
Jan. I8O9. See also p.4Sof Mr. Stephen’s excellent pamphlet, 
New Reasons for abolishing the Slave-trade. 

f Long, vol. 1. p. 46?.; Edwards, vol. 2. p 254 j Report on 
the.Commerci.il State of the \V. Indies, July 1807, p. 9. 
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more money. They would Incur a still greater loss in 
their Slaves who, like all other people, when once set¬ 
tled in families, as very many of them are in the old 
islands, cannot bear sudden and involuntary removals, 
to different parts of the same island, and even of the 
same plantation *. What then would be the conse¬ 
quence of tearing up their families by, the roots, to 
transplant them from the high and dry soil of the 
islands, to the pestilential “ bogs of death” which 
pollute the surface of Guiana? The transition would 
be most perilous to the poor people, even if those bogs 
were already drained and formed into plantations; 
but if covered with mangroves and other marsh wqod, 
I believe the lives of the Slaves destined to clear and 
drain them, could not be safely insured for SO per cent, 
per annum. 

But the most extraordinary part of this writer’s pro¬ 
position, is that the planters of the old islands are to 
be “ induced by artificial discouragements on their 
agriculture.” This, to be sure, is a new mode of in¬ 
ducement ! But its proposer does not seem to know 
that Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands are already 
loaded with a tax of four and a half per cent, on their 
gross produce ; which they find averages about ten per 
cent. or. their neat proceeds f. We may defy the 

‘ Long, voV. 2. p. 4:55. One of the most humane ami exem¬ 
plary inert in Barbadoes, as before observed, lost fifty Negroes, in 
one year, merely by removing their houses ft oat one part of bin 
plantation to another. See Supp. to I’. ('. Hep p. .17• 

f Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, viz. Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Montserrat, Nevis and the Virgin Islands, pay the 4~ per cent, 
duty; but Jamaica ami the Ceded Islands, namely, Grenada, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, (and Tobago) are exempted from it. The his¬ 
tory 



author himself to name a more effectual way of dis¬ 
couraging agriculture. Indeed, but for the immediate 
ruin of removal, the unfortunate islanders must long 
ago have anticipated his “ modest proposaland have 
fled to his boasted land of El Dorado, or to any other 
land, free from this grinding oppression. Ten percent, 
on an average implies that many planters pay a great 
deal more; even as far as 20 per cent. Add to this, 
that the crops of the worst land, and of that which re¬ 
quires the greatest labour and expence, and is farthest 
frop thfe. shipping places, pay equally with those of 
the best and most easily worked, and Conveniently si¬ 
tuated plantations. In bad years, when the produce 
does not pay the expences, which arc always great, 
flits exaction may be called a tax on the planter’s losses, 
and not otteffefe profits. It is, in short, one of the 
most grieewsS and unequal taxes which, even at this 
day, oppresses any description of British subjects. 

It is perhaps the only direct contribution which 
ever was made to Great Britain, within any of her co¬ 
lonies ; and its effects, aftdfes diversion from its origi¬ 
nal purpose, with other dfcymstances attending it, 
form a curious piece of financial history* Thisfatal 
duty,” as Oldmixon justly calls it, -.miserably distresses 
the islands which pay it *, without maleriaHy eoiitribut- 
ing, on the grand national scale, to tfee^reso&rccs of 
the empire. 

Having been naturally led to take notice "cf ! ; ; the 
four-and-half per cent, duty, pifid by some of? the' 

* ‘ , , . 

tory of ns -ongiu and amount, may be seed in Oldmixon, vol, 2, 

p. 'It,,-. 16s, Sm. and in Edwaidx, vol i. p. 33£), 342, 8tc. 

islands. 
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islands, I might proceed to describe the disadvantages 
and grievances suffered by the British Sugar colonies, 
in general. But I have neither room nor leisure for 
so extensive an undertaking ; and, if I had, the Sub¬ 
ject has been so fully handled by other writers *, that 
I should despair of adding to their statements any thing 
new, and still more any thing likely to be of service to 
the unfortunate colonists. Mr. Steele and I, among' 
others, have endeavoured to show them how they may 
relieve thems „ Ives from the principal causes of their 
misfortunes; but, in the case before us, they must 
look for relief to the wisdom and justice of the Legisla¬ 
ture, and not to the unsupported suggestions of private 
men. I shall therefore confine myself to the brief con¬ 
sideration of a question, with regard to which, many 
people find it difficult to satisfy their minds: namely. 
How far the interest of the planter is affected by the 
British taxes and charges on sugar. 

That taxes on articles of consumption are ultimately 
paid by the consumer alone, is considered, by most 
people, as a self-evident axiom, applicable to all cases 
and commodities whatsoever. But the following par¬ 
ticulars will demonstrate that the state of the sugar 
market, for a number of years past, hath afforded a 
striking exception to that general rule. 

From the above-cited Report of the Committee of 
the Hoips of Commons, on the state of the W. Indian 
Colonies, in July 1807, it appears that the Planters ad¬ 
duced evidence which satisfied the Committee, that 
* 

* See the Hist, of Barbadoes in Oldmixon’s, 2d vol. ch. 9 j Mo¬ 
dern Hist, vol. 27. p. 183 et seqq. Burke's Europ. Settl. part 6, 
ch. 9 $ Long, book i, ch. 8 j Edwards, book 6, ch. S. % 

2 C (excul- 



(exclusive of new Negroes, interest of capital, and 
the per cent, duty, paid in Barbadoes and the lee¬ 
ward islands) every cwt. of muscovado sugar cost the 
planter, before it left his own curing-house, ‘iOs. IChL 
uteri. in Jamaica, and 19s. 6d. in the other islands. 
To simplify the statement, say, for all the islands, 
20s. sterling. Add 16.?. a moderate allowance for 
freight and mercantile charges, and 27s. the British 
duty; and the sum (63s.) will show that, when the 
gross price in London is - three guineas ^jer cwt. the 
planter receives— nothing; and that, when it is less 
than three guineas, he incurs a positive loss, equal to 
the difference. In the first case, he loses his profit, 
and, in the second, a portion, also, of his capital. 
In either case, the more sugar he brings to maiket, 
the greater is his loss; and this loss is equal to that 
part of the British duty, which he pays. 

For example, in the eight months, preceding July 
1807, the gross price of sugar, at this market, was 
only 60.t. 6d. which wanted of three guineas, 2s. 6 d. 
so that the planter then paid half a crown per cwt. 
(over and above all his profits) towards the British 
duty. 

It is not denied that sugar is a fair subject of taxa¬ 
tion.- JBut, as the Committee observe, “ it is obvious 
that the duty is heavier than the article can bear, at 
its present priceand they propose a mode of relief 
which appears to be at once ingenious, simple and 
equitable both to the Planter and to the Government. 
See the Report, p. .5. 

In addition to the respectability of the authority, I 
jhave 3 personal reason fof confiding in the statements 

just 
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just quoted. For, in Feb. 1794, I attempted to cal¬ 
culate the cost, in imported supplies and island ex- 
pences, (exclusive of new Negroes, the 4| per cent, 
duty, and interest on capital) of raising one cwt. of 
sugar, at three different periods; and the following 
were the results, and the cotempoiary prices, and du¬ 
ties, all in sterling money. 


In Jamaica, A. D. 1751 * 
In Jamaica, - 1774 f 

In all the islands, 1787 J 


Prime cost 
in islands. 
IIS. 7 cl. 
15 10 

20 3 


Gross price 
in London. 
3 pi. 1 Od. 
3.5 6 

45 0 


British 

duty. 

4s. to d. 
6 4 

12 3| 


As the want of explicit data rendered my calcula¬ 
tions, especially the last, circuitous, operose, and some¬ 
what intricate, I placed but little reliance on the re¬ 
sults, till I found that.the last (20s. 3d.) did not differ 
more than might be expected, from the results 
(20s. lOd. and 19s. 6 d.) which the Committee had the 
means of ascertaining from more determinate, though 
less extensive, grounds of computation. They calcu¬ 
lated from the accounts of particular plantations, and 
1, having few such accounts, was obliged to infer my 
conclusions from the exports and imports at large. 


■* Inquiry concerning the Trade, &c. of Jamaica, written in 
17St, printed in Jamaica in 1757, and reprinted in Londons 1759. 
pp. 16, 49 , 81, pi. At p. 16 , the selling price of sugar, per cwt. 
in Jamaica, in 1751, is stated at 16s. sterling, 
f Long, vol. 1 . p. 500, vol. 2 . p. 5gO ; Edwards, vol. 2 . p. 267 . 
I P. C. Report, Answers to Query 22 , Accounts, No. 4, 8 , 25, 
and Sup. to No. 10 ; Long, vol. 1 . p. 536; Edwards, vol. 1 . 
p. 234, 235, and vol. 2 . p. 267 . At p. 435, of vol. 2 , Mr. Edward* 
considers 45s. per cwt. a high medium gross price, in G. Britain, 
for several years previous to 1791 . 

2 c 2 
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Having no authentic accounts of the freight and 
mercantile charges, at these respective periods, we 
can infer nothing, with certainty, about the planter’s 
returns. 

But one thing is clear, from our three calculations, 
supposing them not altogether wide of the truth, or, 
at least, that the errors are nearly proportional , 
namely, that in thirty-six years ending in 1787, the 
expence of raising one cwt. of sugar increased above 
75 per cent, while the London price (exclusive of 
duty) decreased nearly 6§ per cent. Our estimates 
include not new Negroes, who, however, as we stated 
above (p. 260.) were advanced in price 140 per cent, 
in twenty years of the thirty-six. But -our estimates 
do include the foreign and island expences of main¬ 
taining the gangs, which also rapidly increased ; but 
how muck we have not the means of ascertaining. 

Thus then, all things conspire to prof e that the re¬ 
turns of Slave-labour on sugar plantations, have been, 
and are very rapidly declining. The ground on which 
the planter stands has never been firm, and it is now 
fast sinking under his feet. To save himself from the 
opening gulf, he must reduce the enormous expence 
<qf producing his article, by some such fneans as those 
recommended by the success <jf Mr. Steele, and other 
wise eeconomists in sugar cultivation. He must aban¬ 
don the Slave-market;—spare the labour and the lives 
of his Slayes, and effectually provide for their subsist¬ 
ence, by means of the plough ;—call forth their latent 
vigour by rewards.;—and abate, in every possible way, 
the waste, theft, idleness, desertion, pretended sick- 
pessfand secret reluctance and opposition, which must 

™ V'"' « _ 7. a .-m 
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always, more or less, diminish the labour of Slaves. 
For a Slave, as Adam Smith observes, can have no 
other interest than to eat and waste as much, and work 
as little as possible. 

We might be thought to refine too much, were we 
to attempt to calculate the diminution of labour caused 
by these moral evils of Slavery. We have indeed 
ventured far enough already, considering the nature of 
our data, in our endeavours to compute the compara¬ 
tive quantity of labour performed by Slaves and Free¬ 
men. And beside, we could offer no estimate half so 
satisfactory as that given above (p. 124.) of the actual 
saving, by the system recommended ; which saving is 
nothing else than the amount />/' what is lost by at¬ 
tempting the impossibility of turing the moral incapa¬ 
city of Slaves , by force instead of reward. 

Yours, &c. W. D. 

LETTER XVI. 

i 

Project for transporting Chinese to the W. Indies. 

That project supposes the non-existence of all the evidence respect¬ 
ing the natural increase of Slaves—to which the late great loss 
of Slaves in Jamaica is no exception, and why—Slaves now in 
the W, Indies, more than six times as numerous as all the Erf* 
- glish who had emigrated p all N. America, before,, 1751, when 
they had multiplied to a million—with, plough, 8tc. are more 
than, sufficient for the labour,—A Chinese labourer earns more 
in the E. Indies, than can be afforded to him in the West.—In¬ 
dustrious Chinese will not be easily selected.—Voyage from 
China to W. Indies will be at least thrice as long as from Africa 
•—and probably very sickly, like other E. Indian voyages— 
- Women will not be easily procured.—Voyage will certainly be a 
losing one.—A crew of 56 sailors cannot keep in order 400 
Chinese, without force.—The free Chinese are to be bought in 
China, and sold for their passage in W. Indies—and will be 

treated 
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treated accordingly.—Probable consequences of receiving, or of 
rejecting, their judicial testimony.—They will be hated by the 
Blacks, despised by the Whites, and finally degraded and op¬ 
pressed.—An attempt to realize such a project has already utterly 
failed.—The Planters condemn the project—finding that the 
Chinese did not half the work that the Negroes performed.—In 
China, agriculture encouraged by laws and customs.—In W. In¬ 
dies, Chinese will find anti-agricultural laws and customs — A 
Jew Chinese sugar planters of property, with their own servants, 
might do good in W. Indies.— Cargoes would do mischief—and 
would endanger the peace of the islands.—The whole project is 
a congeries of contingencies—and, if practicable, would be per- 
. nicious.—Its evil consequences not foreseen by ifs advocates.— 
'Would lead to endless abuses.—Some Chinese laws. 

P. S. Mr. Clarkson's opinion of this project.—Chinese need not be 
brought from the E. Indies.—Some active W. Indians should 
rather go thither, to learn the Chinese methods—as the early 
Barbadoes sugar planters > went to Brazil to learn the methods 
there practised. ' 

Dear Sir, 

When you asked my opinion, some time ago, of a 
plan for introducing Chinese labourers into our sugar 
islands, I considered it as a project calculated to revive 
in Asia, a traffick which had been abolished in Africa, 
and therefore not likely to be seriously entertained; 
adding that such a project would be enough to blow 
up the cqlony in which it should be attempted. But 
I have since found that even then a pamphlet* seriously, 
and no doubt conscientiously, recommending that as a 
proper measure for introducing free labour into, the 
West Indies, had been published by an author who 

* Outline of a Plan for the better Cultivation, &c. of the British 
W. Indies, being the original Suggestion for providing an effectual 
Substitute for the African Slave-trade, &c. 100 pp. 8vo. London, 
1807. The author’s flame is on the title j but I omit it. 
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says (Introduct. p. 3) that “ it met, with the unqualified 
approbation of His Majesty’s ministers and that the 
measure itself has since been actually proposed, and 
respectably supported, in the House of Commons. I 
shall therefore give it all the attention which my pre¬ 
sent engagement in other concerns will permit. *' 

In the first place, this project, among other inad¬ 
missible assumptions, tacitly supposes the non-existence 
of all our evidence establishing the increase of the Ne¬ 
groes, both in the confessedly favourable climate of the 
West ladies, and ir> that of North America, where the 
winters are so much against them. In the West In¬ 
dies, not only the domestic Negroes, both of rich and 
poor, and those employed in planting provisions* cotton, 
&c. have been proved to increase, but even those on 
sugar plantations, under tolerable treatment. In tfie 
11 th ch. of the Abstract of Evidence, you have enu¬ 
merated above thirty sugar estates, on which the Slaves 
kept up or increased their numbers by the births. 
These can only be a specimen of a far greater number, 
of which you had no accounts. But they are quite 
sufficient to prove that, in the WeVt Indies, as in every 
other country, sufficient food and moderate work tend 
invariably to the preservation and increase of the Ne¬ 
groes, as well as of the rest of the human species. 

The late decrease of the Slaves in Jamaica, cannot be 
admitted as an exception to this universal rule; unless 
their good treatment could also be established. Mr. 
Mathison states that, in 1 810, the deaths of the Slaves 
in that island exceeded the births by more than 10,000; 
but then he leaves us no room to doubt that this enor- 

* mous 



tarns waste of human life, was owing to the very causes, 
which our evidence" 1 ascertained above twenty years 
ago, and which unhappily appear to be still in full and 
general operation. Every one of those causes, how¬ 
ever, are found to yield to the powerful and easy ren# 
dy u$ich Mr. M. ( at p. 10S.) briefly comprise®-fft 
the words, “ Feed abundantly, and give fair pufy” 
No effectual law in favour of this remedy has, to the 
present hour, been enacted by the colonial legislatures. 
But they who voluntarily adopt it, are sure to feel its 
benign operation, in the vigour of their gangs, and the 
general prosperity of their affairs; and they who neglect 
it, will of course be ruined, in spite of importations 
from China, or any other country. And it would be 
only misleading such men to teach them to depend on 
a resource sq,, very remote and precarious; or on any 
resource whatever, but that of carefully ceconomizing 
the labour and the lives of the Slaves already in their 
possession. It would, in my opinion, be extremely 
unwise to hold out, to persons of such a character, any 
other alternative than reform or ruin. 

There are now in our islands more than half a mil- 
lion of Slaves; or more than six times the number of 
all the English who had emigrated, to the whole "of 
North America, before the year 1751; when they had 
multiplied to above one million; though it was thought 
that hardly eighty thousand had been brought over the 
sea*. But it is more to our purpose to ob^grve^ that 
the Slaves now in the islands, with thp help of cape 
and proper implements, are far men than sufficient for 

* See Dr. Franklin's Thoughts on the Peopling of Cons&ei. 



the business of the,planter; a truth syhicivit & hoped, 
has been satisfactorily established. in the foregoing 
papers. 

The author before me not only assumes,|;he opposite 
hypothesis, but, contrary to what hath been proved 
above (p. 248) from writers of acknowledgedipredit 
and experience, he makes “ the expence of breeding 
a Slave to exceed 1002 This mistake appears to be 
owing to his evident want of personal acquaintance 
with West Indian affairs; which will induce me to pass 
over several other important errors; and to take notice 
of those only which most nearly affect the present 
question. 

The circumstance which seems to have turned the 
attention of the author of this project to the Chinese, 
is their indu|try, not only at home, but in Java and 
other parts of the East (p, 22, &c.) where they often 
acquire property. But what motive should induce such 
people to emigrate, with their wives and children, who 
are admitted to be essential to the success of the pro¬ 
ject ;—unless they are to be told that, in the land of 
promise to which we are going to convey them, they 
will have far better opportunities 6f acquiring property ? 
* But will this representation be literally true ? By 
common labour about Batavia, they used, some twenty 
. -years ago, to earn, from 9d. to lOd, sterling per day, 

. with proportional allowances for extra hours and quali- 

’ * Inlfcrbadoes, as before intimated, and no doubt in the other 
wands, many Valuable Negroes are raised by people who, except 
' the mothers of die infants, .never who worth 1002. in the world. 
Thpjrjjsvhole art amsists in common attention, and giving them a 
* part of tlaetr own tiumble /am. 

4 fixations. 
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fications*. Our author tells us (p. 77) that with mo¬ 
derate exertion, they now earn about 18/. sterl. per 
ann. at Prince of Wales’s island. In the West Indies, 
the average earnings of the Slaves, old and young, for 
their owners, may be from 3d. to 4 d. sterl. per day. 
Mr, xSteeie paid his prime labourers not quite 6d. 
Three of the best informed of the respondents>exa- 
minfd by the Privy Council (Rep. p. 341) stated 
“that a planter can so little afford to give an Euro¬ 
pean or free Negro one shilling per day for his hire 
(which is a sum it cannot be conceived either the one 
pr the other would work for) that, if such a planter 
could employ his gang of Negroes, throughout the 
year, for wages at a much lower rate, he never would 
think of cultivating his ground, were it the most pro¬ 
ductive spot in the W. Indies.” Yet this very shilling 
sterling a-day, which the Chinese can earn in the East 
Indies, and which most certainly cannot be afforded to 
them in the West, is however to be promised to such 
of them as will consent to be transported from the one 
to the other. See p. 77. It is not easy to distinguish thigt^ 
part of the project, from that which was of late practised, 
to a great extent, to thduce the peasantry of these Idng- 
doms to emigrate to America; not to allude to the 

* Mr. Botham, in P. Council’s Rep. part lit. p. 4/2 .—Yet after 
paying this comparatively high price for labour, the Batavian planter 
could afford prime clayed sugar at little more than three ha'pence 
sierl. per pound, or at about half the sum which the yaking of 
clayed sugar costs the'West Indian planters, before it removed 
from their own estates. Such is the advantage of employing free 
labourers, assisted by cattle and proper implements, instead of forced. 
labourers, “ scratching the ground” with the band-hoe! See St.'Ve- 

nant, as quoted p.284, above. 
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operations carried on, in the course of trade, on the 
coast of Africa. It would be rash and illiberal to in- 
' sinuate that such is the deliberate intention of our 
author, or of any friend to this Chinese project; but 
such, undoubtedly, is the direct tendency of the project 
itself; and similar, if we may trust to past experience, 
would be its effects. 

We are told (p. 69) that the success of the Scheme 
will depend on “ the selection of a proper description 
of cultivators,” and on excluding “ vagabonds.” So 
then, after all, those same Chinese, on whose frugality 
and industry the whole project is founded, turn out 
to be, like all other men, a mixture of good and bad. 
The good will not be very likely to offer themselves; 
®and, if they were, it would not be very easy for the se¬ 
lector to ascertain the habits of men whom he never 
before saw ! The vagabonds, it is granted, would ruin 
the whole scheme. Our author admits (p. 72) that the 
Chinese emigrants, if not vagabonds, are, however, 
“ of the most indigent description ;” which is rather 
an equivocal mark of industry and frugality, in any 
people; and exposes all people to injustice and impo¬ 
sition ; especially in countries of Slavery. 

It is proposed that the emigrants in question should 
first be transported to a dcpdl at Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine islands, and thence to the West Indies. Now 
this last voyage will be, at least, thrice as long as that 
from ^Africa to the West Indies, commonly called the 
middle passage; in which the average mortality ex¬ 
ceeded one-fourth of all the Negroes taken on board*. 
And is it not highly probable that the mortality of the 

* Abstract of the Evidence, &c, chap. 3. , 

“ indigent” 



<s indigent” “Chinese, will also be very great ? It will be 
in vain to expatiate, as the advocates for the Slave-trade 
Sometimes did, on the long voyages performed by 
Capt. Cook, with a trifling lass of lives;—unless the 
like costly accomodations and precautions could be 
afforded, in the voyage in question, and a Cook could 
be found to conduct it. The Spectator laughs at,a 
quack, for pretending to “ cure long voyages.” Had 
the qua$k undertaken to prevent the diseases produced 
by such long voyages as that proposed, his advertise¬ 
ment, though less ridiculously worded, would hardly 
have been less ridiculous in itself. For long voyages, 
in hot climates, and in crowded ships indifferently 
Supplied with provisions and water, must necessarily 
produce great misery and loss of life. And without 
extreme ceconomy in point of room, provisions, water, 
and fuel, the transportation of the Chinese cannot he 
profitably effected. The necessity of ceconomy will be 
as much greater in the proposed Chinese trade, than 
in the late African, as the voyage will be longer. But 
I should apologize for writing thus to you, who proved 
fiv^and-twenty years ago, that “ every pitiful saving” 
was made in the Slave-trade; and that our Fast India- 
men (chiefly from the length of the voyage) lost more 
sailors, than ships engaged in any other considerable 
voyages, the Slave-ships alone excepted*. 


The 


* Impolicy of the Slave-trade, pp. 70 , 76 . ( Of 910 seamen em¬ 
ployed-for e year in the Bristol Slave-ships, were lost 200 j in E. 
Indiamen 37 j ip W. Indiamen 21 ; in Petersburgers JO; in 
Jjjewfoundlandtnen 10 j in Greenlandmen 9 . The,deaths, intfco 
three last trades, were just about equal to those 0 / men between, 
es of 20 and 35, in all Sweden. See Essays annexed to ed. 4, 

of 
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The author is at some loss how to procure Chinese 
females; for he admits (p. 7l) that “it is hot the 
custom for females to emigrate.” He therefore seeks 
an “Explanation of the cause of emigration having 
been hitherto entirely confined to the male sexand 
finds that females “could not be obtained without an 
advance of money” to the junk-owners, who are to 
hring them to Mindanao, after having bought them 
(bought those free people!) from their parents, whose 
property they are considered to be. “ But,” <says the 
author, “ should any obstacles arise, the number of 
women required may be readily obtained at Mindanao.” 
Is not this like saying that, if the women cannot conve¬ 
niently get to Mindanao, they may, however, be readily 
found there ? Yet this is the foundation of one of 
main pillars which support the whole fabrick! 

Supposing a proper assortment of Chinese collected 
at the depot in Mindanao, we have next (p. 74) an 
account of the disbursements and receipts attending 
their transportation to the West Indies. An old India- 
man is to be bought, fitted out, and provisioned for 22 
months. With a crew of SO men, she is first to carry 
out convicts to Port Jackson, and to call, in her return, 
at Mindanao, and^ take on board 400 Chinese for the 


of Price’s Annuities, p. 20.—The learned and benevolent Bishop 
Berkeley, in his interesting medley of Platonism and Tar-water, 
intitled Siris ( or his worthy commentator, Mr. Prior, of Dublin) 
ascribes the vigorous health of the Newfoundland sailors to their 
free use of spruce beer, which is only a palatable kind of tar-water. 
In the style of Siris, I may add, that Dr. Douglas, in his Summary, 
vol. 1. p. 149, says, he ‘‘cannot investigate the ratio nominis .” 
May it not be, that as the water of the Nile, of which Siris was, 
bhe of the names, restores languishing vegetatibn, so the water <3f 
tKf lHvigorates debilitated constitutions ? • ** 
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West Indies. Her whole cost, and the expence of the 
voyage, are to amount to 80,613/. to be refunded by 
the freight of the convicts and other articles, including 
10,0001. freight of produce from the W. Indies home, 
and 3,200/. advanced to the Chinese, and which they 
are to repay by instalments. But even supposing this 
freight to be obtained, and the instalments duly paid, 
the balance in favour of the voyage will be only 1,467/! 
It does not, however, readily appear how freight to the 
amount of 10,000/. is to be got, in the W. Indies; 
where almost every ton is pre-engaged to stated ships, 
which, notwithstanding, often come home with half a 
load, or less; and are, at all times, sufficient, or nearly 
so, to bring home the crops. Thus the proposed 
voyage will most evidently be a losing one. 

We are not told how 56 sailors, after being reduced 
by sickness, or death, before they reach Mindanao,' are 
to keep in order 400 Chinese (chiefly men) under all 
the causes of discontent, which must unavoidably occur 
in such a voyage. IIow this can be done, without the 
regime usual in the Slave-ships, surpasses my compre¬ 
hension ; so that perhaps I was rather lucky in guess¬ 
ing; before I saw the present pamphlet, that what you 
mentioned was a project for transferring the Slave-trade 
from Africa to Asia. 

The 8/. a-head advanced for their passage, with the 
expence of their maintenance, till they raise their first 
crop, and the price of the stock on their lots of land ; 
these charges (to which we may venture to add-a pro¬ 
portion of the loss on the voyage, the value of their 
houses, and the rent of their lots) are to be deducted 
by instalments, .from the wages of those “indigent’.'. 

< people. 
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people. See p. 77.. In plain terms, their time,is to be? 
sold, or (which is the common and more accurate 
pltrase) “they are to be sold for their passage;” like the 
poor people allured from these kingdoms by American 
crimps, and sold in the United States, under the name 
of “ R demptionersof whose sufferings I gave a 
sketch, at p, 31 of “Hints to the People, &c.” published 
ten years ago. See also Act 43 Geo. III. ch. 56. 

Now I should be glad to know what chance the 
dingy Chinese heathens will have of better treatment, in 
the West Indies, than our own while people experience 
among their quondam fellow subjects, the Christians 
of North America; where the general treatment of per¬ 
sons of serviC condition, though bad enough, is how¬ 
ever, not so had as in the islands. For “ the evidences 
unanimously maintain, that the usage jjevcnj of Slaves 
is bette in America than in the West Indies*.” 

We are told indeed (p. 75) that the Chinese are not 
to be disposed of individually, but are “ to form a 
separate and independent colony ;” and are to be paid 
for their labour, in proportion to the clear produce of 
plantations to be allotted to them alone, “ wath all ne- 
cesary buildings and machinery, and a sufficient stock 
of cattle and canes.” This is an outline of a plan which 
Mr. Botham describes f as being established near Ba¬ 
tavia, which he himself successfully practised at Ben- 
coolen, and which he recommends, mulatis mutandis, 
to the planters in the W. Indies; where he had pre¬ 
viously managed a sugar plantation, in the W. Indian 

* Abst. Evid. before H. of Commons, &c. p. 108, Edin, edit. 

f In the P. C. Rep. p, 4^3. I propose to insert the substance of 
Mr. Botham’s very interesting evidence in the Appendix. 

mode*); 



mode; and visited all the islands, English and French* 
But he certainly never proposed that the Chinese 
should half circum-navigate the globe, to put that plan 
in execution; and probably would not have envied 
the proposer the merit <if this “ original suggestion.” 
That plan v as practised near Batavia, evidently supposes 
the residence of the proprietor, in the country, if not 
on the estate. Without this, Mr. Botham knew that 
it wouldnot be easy to settle accounts between the la¬ 
bourers ind their immediate employers. 

But, in the project under review, it does not appear 
who are to be the employers of the Chinese; whether 
‘'pubiic-spirited W. India proprietors, or a company;” 
for both are mentioned, in p. 75. In either case, it may 
be presumed, that the employers will be absent; and 
it will be the business of their agents, as usual, to 
make the most they can for themselves. And who are 
to adjust the accounts between them and the Chinese? 
Who are to see the Chinese righted ? It will be said, The 
colonial magistrates and courts. Be it so. But what 
is to be their rule respecting the testimony of the 
Chinese ? We are told (p. 76.) that “ their moral, 

, civil, and religious conduct with respect to each other,” 
ought, as little as possible, to be meddled with. But, 
when differing with persons not Chinese, their conduct 
must be meddled with. Are the magistrates and courts 
then, who, when white people are parties, reject the 
testimony of every individual of African descent. 
Free or Slave, Christian or Pagan, to admit the testi¬ 
mony of the Chinese Pagans ? If they do not, the 
Chinese will have no legal protection against the inju¬ 
ries of white men; and if they do, the African race 
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vnll be apt to' complain of this fresh injustice. In a 
ibuder tone than they have hitherto used. 

Another very material point to be settled is, Whe¬ 
ther or not the evidence of Slaves i3 to be taken 
against Chinese, as it now is against the unhappy per¬ 
sons called Free Negroes and Mulattoes ? 

It is indeed very easy to foresee, that there will be no 
good-will between the African 'race and the Chinese 
intruders. Our author is so much aware ofothis, as 
to insist, p. 75, that his “ Chinese shall not be sepa¬ 
rated j” but “ form, as it weie, a separate community,’' 
in the same colony with the Negro race. Yet he does 
not seem to be aware of any danger from this impe- 
rhm in imperio. But, at the markets, on Sundays 
and holidays, the two races must necessarily come to¬ 
gether ; and if they come into collision, they will be 
apt to strike fire, and blow up the whole colony j in 
spite of the puny exertions of a few sickly white men. 
This is a very seriotts consideration ; and it is incum¬ 
bent on all concerned to be cautious how, in the pre¬ 
sent feverish, critical times, they hazard the peace of 
the islands, by introducing an outlandish tribe, who, 
it is not pretended, are to incorporate with the Negro 
population. 

' Their incorporation with the Whites is still less to 
be expected, or indeed desired. The European race 
hold that “-Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes” (and why 
not Chinese ?) are, or ought to be, “ no otherwise? 
esteemed than as goods and chattels.” See p.334 above. 
~^*Why not Chinese ? I say. A poor white man must 
be very hungry, if he deign- *o eat and drink with the de¬ 
scendant of a Negro ; though the latter may be intrir>- 

2 d sically 
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sically his saperiorj cleanly in his habits, and moral ifi 
his conduct*. And would he condescend to be familiar 
with a dingy Chinese heath *to who, as our author tells 
us, p. 24, feeds on rats, snakes, dead cats, and other 
garbage? This would be really degrading. By the 
white vulgar, the Chinese would be called Long¬ 
haired Mulattoes, or China Indians, or by some other 
name indicating their inferiority to white men. In 
'Short, such is the state of public opinion in the West 
Indies, that the. poor Chinese would have nothing to 
expect but jealousy and hatred from the Blacks, and 
the most sovereign contempt from the Whites ; in one 
word, that utter debasement to which plantation field 
labourers are already reduced; and, like them, would, 
in all probability, be ultimately excluded from the very 
protection of the laws. . 

The author confesses that an attempt to introduce 
Chin^p into the West Indies, has already failed; and, 
as usual in such cases, he ascribes "its miscarriage, not 
to any defect in the project itself, but to errors com¬ 
mitted in its execution. The truth, however, is, that 
projects of sudden population have always proved ex¬ 
pensive to mankind. This is the observation of Dr. A. 

* The higher classes of the Negro race, may be supposed to 
i resent this contempt by a similar feeling towards the poor Whites; 
which, however, they generally take care not to express. The 
«?Wmion Negroes are not always so prudent. Among themselves, 
they are apt to call the lower whites, contemptuously, “ Poor 
Backras." They sometimes ridicule their meagre fare, by silly 
humming, to a merry tune of their own, “ Racuon fat and dry- 
bonavist;—Pigeon-milk for poor backra.” The Racopn is a wild 
animal resembling a badge •. Bonavist is a kind of bean, intro¬ 
duced from Bonavista island. 
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Ferguson, who brings, as an instance, the multitude of 
men who perished in the founding of Petersburg!* *. 
But tropical settlements alr-rd examples more in point* 
The French ministry formerly sent a number of people 
together to St. Domingo, where they all perished with 
astonishing rapidity. The same fate was experienced 
by a body of 550 Frenchmen sent, by private adven¬ 
turers, to Guadaloupe ; and by 1 2,000 men landed, 
by order of the government of that nation, on the 
banks of one of the rivers in Guianaf. Many ex¬ 
pensive attempts, as well as “ fine pi omises and seem¬ 
ing encouragements were formerly made and offered, 
to procure white settlers for Jamaica; and no fewer 
than eleven acts of the Assembly were passed for that 
purpose. Among others, “ a colony of Palatines'* was 
introduced ; but not a single family of them succeed¬ 
ed, and the whole project ended in smoke and misery J. 
What, indeed, was the African Slave-trade, theiiroto- 
type of the present project, but an example, on a mon¬ 
strous scale, of the truth of Dr. Ferguson’s position $ 
It is not, however, explicitly stated that the Chinese 
landed in Trinidad, 193 in number, all died off. But 
we may conclude that many of them did; for we are 
told, p. 89, that, after being conveyed from Macao to 
Prince of Wales’s island, and thence to Bengal, they, , 

* See Ferguson on Civil Society, who quotes Strahlenberg. 

In Some one of the periodical publications, 1 have read an 
cotint of the miseries suffered by a large body of Polish peasant! 
t$hom the great Frederick caused to be suddenly removed front 
theft native country, in order to people some waste lands, in hig 
hereditary dominions. ; 

+ Justamond’s Raynal, vol.4, pp. 132, 182, 229. 

t Long, vol. 1. p.426, andvol. 2. p.508. Inquiry, &c. p. 33. 

2 d 2 were 
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were obliged to remain there, “ till they were cured of 
*the leprosy*, and other diseases.” If this was the case 
before they entered on so jjjpg a voyage, they were 
probably landed at Trinidad, in a state fitter for the 
sick-house than for field-labour. Be this as ifesmay, 
we are informed, p. 9J, that those people gave occa¬ 
sion to the planters to t{ condemn the experiment.” 
And no wonder; for the expence of their transit, 
from Bengal only* was nearly 40/. sterl. each ; and it 
was found that, though those Chinese were not incum¬ 
bered with wives and children, “ a Negro did as 
much work in a week, as one of them in a month f.” 
The high opinion of Chinese industry, expressed in 
the pamphlet before me, appears to have been formed 
from observing its effects in gardens and little portions 
of provision-ground. But this, as I remarked many 
years before the present performance existed, is a very 
different affair from productive hard labour, on a larg# 
West Indian sugar-plantation ;—as different as the 
work of gardeners is from that of ploughmen, or 
rather of plough-cattle. The Chinese mentioned by 
Mr. Botham, were regularly trained to the planting 
of canes, and the making of sugar; for he tells us 
that they were “ considered as artists in their several 
branches.” They were, moreover, assisted by their 

i. * The leprosy is generally considered as at once incurable and 
highly Contagions. Fortunately it is not very common afnoag the 
Negroes. But if, in the pyesent instance, some other cutaneous 
disorder has not been mistaken for that deplorable malady, ti»* 
alone would be an unanswerable objection to the introduction ©t 
Chinese into the West Indies. 

, f Mr. Stephen’s Speech, 4th April 1811, as reported ia tb* 
Newspapers. . < ., < „ . 
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own cattle, working in theif’own ploughs and carts. % 
Blit, as before observed, it really does not appear that 
we have it in our power Coffer to many such Chinese, 
any fair -inducement to emigrate, from their present 
comfortable settlements, to the West Indies. 

“ The flourishing agriculture of the Chinese,” says 
an author of acknowledged cred't*, “ is neither owing 
to the particular management of their cultivators, nor to 
the structure of their plough, and sowing machine, but 
to their government and their laws, preserved in the 
hearts of an innumerable people, rather than in ob¬ 
scure codes, dictated by quibbling and designing men. 

I confidently repeat,” adds M. Poyvre, “ that, in every 
country on the earth, the state of agriculture depends 
solely on the established laws, joined to the manners, 
and even the prejudices, to which those laws give birth/' 
Now if these agricultural observations of M. Poyvre 
lie true, and if those of Mr. Steele and others on the 
arctz-agrkultural prejudices, laws and manners of the 
West Indies f be also true; then it is not easy to fore* 
see any advantage from mixing, with an already dis¬ 
cordant and motley population, a race of people who 
will/hate (and not without reason) the laws and cus¬ 
toms of their new country, as cordially as they love those 
of their native land. But, though utter strangers to 
the West Indian laws, and customs, and prejudices, aad 

% Obierv. sur les Mceurs-et les Arts des Peuples de 1’ Afriquei * 
&c. par M. Poyvre, ancieo lntendant da l’lsle de France} 
Maestrioht, 1779, PP 130 > 144. 

t See Long, vol. 1 . p. 96 , 403; vcrL 2 . p.493, el alibi-, Bar- 
badoes Society of Arts, p. 61 , above; Mr. Steele, in the first part 
of this wotk, almost throughout. 
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, C6rcBally haffiigf them, I repeat that the Chinese must, 
%e governed by them, in their intercourse with the 
ftrhite and the black races. Ifrnong themselves, how¬ 
ever, they may observe their own customs;—as long 
they can hold out against the ridicule and opposition of 
all around them. In short, if the new-eome Asiatics 
Conform to the customs of the Wtst Indies, the end of 
Introducing them will be, in a great measure, frus¬ 
trated ; and il they do rot conform, they will, in all 
probability, be practically treated by the vulgar, as the 
Gypsies of the West Indies; as you know, they are 
already considered, by some oi the learned, as the 
Egyptians ol the East. 

These are the readiest of my thoughts, on a slight 
and hasty view of this project. 1 cannot, at present, see 
any good likely to result from adopting it; at least in 
the laige way proposed. 1 he author himself suggests 

none ; but that of superseding the labour of the present 
Slaves by that of free Chinese ;—of Chinese who are to 
be called free; but whose women are to be bought! n 
China, who are all to be sold for their passage, in the W. 
Indies, and finally treated in the way which we hai'e 
not scrupled to anticipate. I should have remar^ld 
sooner, that he takes it for granted, p. 21, that the 
present Negroes will not woik for pay ; although Mr. 
Steele was probably the first and the only planter 
who ever tried them with wages ! and with what Site- 
‘ceS6, he himself has fully described above. ,J ' 

If, indeed, a few Chinese sugar-plcmters, oi com¬ 
petent property, and under the special protection of 
the British government, had encouragement to settle 
m the West Indies, with labourers ofifeir own choosing, 
\ v „ their 



their example might probably introduce tfeeir admirable 
methods and implements, used with so much efficacy 1 
by Mr. Botham. But f^m the introduction of whole 
cargoes of mere Chinese paupers, not bred to the cul¬ 
tivation of the sugar-cane, and the making of sugar, 
nothing hut, oppression, or disorder , or both , is to be 
expected; and really the times do not appear to invite 
the trying of experiments on the peace of the sugar 
islands ; unless such experiments have that peace for 
their immediate or ultimate object, and are soberly and 
wisely calculated to promote it. 

I have endeavoured to point out some of the more 
evident and palpable bad effects of this project; and 
these would, in all probability, be accompanied with 
many other evils which no man can foresee. Uno ab - 
surdo data, mille sequuntur. The epithet absurd may be 
thought too strong. But we may at least say, that this 
plan is too hypothetical to be easily realized. There are 
as many ifs in it, as articles. 7/'a dep6t can be procured 
in, or near, Mindanao ; if that depot can be cheaply 
and peaceably kept in our possession ; if the junk-men 
can procure enow of women ; if in procuring them, 
ibose gentlemen can contrive to elude the vigilance of 
theChinese government, and to escape the bastinado; if 
it can be “ made their interest” to run the risk; if they 
pan convey a proper assortment of both sexes to Min¬ 
danao ; if the selectors there can separate the indus¬ 
trious from the “vagabonds,” among people 
they fiever before saw; if the “ refuse ” can be properly 
disposed of; if sufficient provisions, &c. for the voy¬ 
age can, at all times, be obtained, at the depot; if 
about 400 Chinese can be kept in peace and subordi¬ 
nation. 



nation, under all the trials of an uncommonly long 
'voyage, by about .50 sickly sailors, without the usual 
wrist and ancle ornaments; jg^ the voyage be attended 
with a trifling loss of life, and with an expence of only 
81. a head on the effective Chinese landed in tjie 
West Indies; if 10,000/. in freight h§me, can be 
procured, in a tiade chiefly preoccupied;—if, Isay, 
all these ifs, can be soberly considered as rational pro* 
babilities, then the mercantile part &f the speculation 
may be successful. In the agricultural part, a good 
many more fs will occur; but these may be safely 
left to the employers of the Chinese (whoever they may 
be) who will not be apt to expend any great sums on 
people who, after all, do only about a fourth of the la¬ 
bour performed by the Negroes. 

In short, the whole business is a mere project; and 
is repeatedly so called by its author. It is true, that 
many admirable improvements were, at fust, no better 
than projects. But they were probable, if not pro¬ 
mising projects; and this is neither the one nor the 
other. It is not even a plausible, and far less a harm- 
les| project. I have neither leisure nof ability to exa¬ 
mine it thoroughly ; but I sge far enough into it »H> 
pronounce that it is impracticable, by fair means, and 
that, if it were practicable, it would be pernicious^ 
This, however, implies no censure on the author and.b& 
friends. The end they proposed, that of introducjlig 
free labourers into the West Indies, is undoubtedly 
praise-tyorthy ; but they have unfortunately' nlistakea 
the means, 1 hey, or at least our author, did not know 
enough, of Wfest Indian affairs, to see either the In- 
efficiency of this plan to remedy th# acknowledged 

j. I 
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evils of the Slave-system, or its' tendency to kindle 
combustion among the inflammable materials which the 
thing we call our pnli0 hath accumulated in the 
sugar colonies;—even while the neighbouring confla¬ 
grations were bidding in our eyes, and their horrors, as 
we prefendci, appalling our hearts ! 

I have viewed this project, like the other subjects of 
these papers, chicly in an oeconomical and prudential 
light, and even this it can by no means bear. But 
Were we to let in upon it the lights of justice and hu¬ 
manity, it would vanish like a ghost at the rising of the 
suft. 'For example : it does not appear that, at the de- 
pdf, the junk-men, the brivgers, are to be asked how 
they procure the emigrants. It is, however, admitted that 
the Chinese government is extremely jealous on that 
head, and that the women, at least, are to be bought ! 
The junk men are probably not very scrupulous casuists; 
and we are confessedly to pay them to deceive their 
own government, and to get for us the articles we 
waiit. But those articles happen to be human beings, 
whose consent is necessary to the disposal of their own 
persons. The Chinese parents are to be paid for their 
d&ighters. See pp. 71* 72 . Now, if to the question, 
“Wilt thou go with this man ?” any girl should acci¬ 
dentally answer No, ,what will be done? The father 
Wants the money, the junk-man wants the girl, and the 
gift herself wants to stay at home. If force is used, 
wftefe is the girl’s freedom ? if fraud, where is the 
bringe?s honesty ; or the father’s, if any father could 
be a party to such a transaction ; or ours, if we know- 
ingly partake ip it ? Surely the fautors of this pro¬ 
ject have pot "jfiven themselves time to examine it, 

and 
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anS to trace its consequences; or they must have seen 
that nothing short of the morality of the Slave-trade 
can reconcile either its prinoeles, or its probable prac¬ 
tice, to the tender consciences of those who are to put 
it in execution, 

As it is rather puzzling for a man to write about a 
business with which he is not well acquainted, 1 at first 
thought of nothing more than a few queries on this 
subject. But, observing that my author knows as little 
of West Indian, as I do of East Indian affairs, I 
thought that, like him, I might venture to offer what I 
bad to say, in a more determinate form. I recollected 
too, that the Chinese were men; and that, on the 
simple and universal principles of human nature, 
Montesquieu, Hume, Beattie, Smith, Anderson, and 
others*, had reasoned very ably and usefully onSlavery, 
without having ever observed (as I have for a series 
of years) its practical effects, and even before a particle 
of evidence on the subject, had been published;—recol¬ 
lecting this, I say, there appeared nothing very pre¬ 
sumptuous in arguing this question, chiefly on the 
simple assumption that the Chinese, as well as the 
West Indian Whites and Blacks, are men of like feel- 

* I (to not include Franklin; because be was practically ac¬ 
quainted with Slavery and Servitude, in the Slave-states of Ame¬ 
rica; and has so far forgotten himself as (in bis generally candid 
‘.'Information to those who would remove to America”) fos talk 
of “soldiers, servants, and thieves;’’ just as Dean Swift did of 
“ men of honour, captains, and pick-pockets.” For, in tire Ame¬ 
rican Slave-states, the situation of a servant is not barely a humble 
or inccftiveuicnt one, as in this country ; but js attended with utter 
debasement, and often with the most deplorable oppression. 
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mgs and passions with ourselves. For I confess to y$u, 
that l have no great faith in those theories which give a 
kind of transforming po^p?r, moral as well as physical, 
to climate and other external causes; having always 
observed that men fed, and think, and talk, and act, 
very much as other men, of whatever nation, would 
do, in the like circumstances. 

I had accoidingly written thus far, without looking 
into any book which I had formerly read, about the 
Chinese. I now find, however, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, article “ China,” chiefly taken from M. 
Gtosier, that, “ though the Chinese laws authorize 
Slavery, yet the power of the master extends only to 
those matters which concern his own service; and he 
would be punished with death, for taking advantage of 
his power, to debauch the wife of his Slave.”—If such 
teazing and troublesome laws existed in some coun¬ 
tries, they would soon become “ no better than waste 
paper!”—“A Chinese father does not give a dowry 
with his daughter. It is the husband who gives a dowry 
to the wife.”—The Hebrews, and other ancient nations 
had the same practice. See Gcn. xxxiv. 12. Yet 
they could not properly be said to sell their daughters to 
their husbands, as our author, p.7i, insinuates that the 
Chinese do. As well may an Englishman, in giving a 
dowry with his daughter, be said to buy her a husband. 

“ Every father has the power of selling his son, pro¬ 
vided (says the law) the son has a right of selling 
himself*. This custom, however, is barely tolerated 

among 

* We pretend grit to fathom the depths of this Chinese law. 
But Montesquieu observes that, if a man were to attempt to sell 

himself. 
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anting the middling and inferior ranks; and all are 
forbidden to sell them to comedians, or people of in¬ 
famous character, or very iffcan stations.” So says 
M. Grosier. What are the character and station of the 
junk-skippers, our English author has not told us, nor 
need we stop to enquire. It is quite cl£ar*. and indeed 
he tacitly allows, that those skippers have no right 
whatever, even according to the Chinese laws, to entice 
away either the men or the women of their country ; 
and this is a very sufficient reason against our “ mak¬ 
ing it their interest” to commit the act. 

I remain, with great truth and respect, 

Dear sir, your sincere Iriend, and 
To Tho. Clabk?on, faithful fellow-labourer, 

£sq M.A. &c. te, Wiu. M . Dickson. 

P. S. In your letter of 11th May 1813, you have so 
briefly and forcibly summed up this Chinese business, 
that, though it was not intended for publication, I hope 
you will excuse my subjoining the following extract. 

“ First: Let us suppose the Chinese to be brought 
to an island where plantations are managed on the old 
plan of Slave-labour: there would be endless quarrels 
between the masters and employers of the Chinese, 
and the 'owners and overseers of the Slaves. Th6 

himself, the buyer would give nothing, and the seller wpuld re¬ 
ceive nothing j since the seller, and all that belongs to him, would 
become, ipso facto , (be property of the buyer. Consequently% man 
cannot sell himself, or his own person. He can only sell his time 
and his services, for an adequate maintenance. And if he cannot-' 
sell himself, much less can he sell any other man j—an argument, 
which, if justice liad any thing to do in the business, would cut up 
Slavery by the roots. , * ‘ ’ 

• ■ latter, - 
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latter, in their rides, or excursions, would sometimes 
fait in with the Chinese labourers, on the roads; and, 
whenever they did, if t||p poor people did not make 
proper obeisance to them, they would probably take 
the liberty of beating them. The Chinese would natu¬ 
rally look tp their employers for protection; and 
quarrels would arise between the masters of the two ; 
so that their respective plantations would be constantly 
embroiled with one another. 

“Secondly: It is evident that one or the other system 
must predominate. Two such anomalous systems could 
not go on together, in the same island, without clash¬ 
ing. II the Chinese prevailed, there must be Insurrec¬ 
tions on the part of the Negroes. If the Slave-system 
prevailed, it must end in the Slavery of the Chinese. 
Now, that the tw r o systems might be kept distinct, in 
the same island,Chinese must manage Chinese, and W. 
Indian managers, their own Slaves. For if an ordinary 
W, Indian manager were to be appointed to a Chinese 
plantation, then assuredly, whips , and chains, and all 
the apparatus of Slavery, would, follow in his train. 
They must therefore be kept distinct, or all would be. 
misery. But even every effort to keep the two systems 
distinct, would not secure the island from the hazard 
of some explosion. Take the case how you will, I 
think, it must end in the Insurrection of the Negroes, 
or the Slavery of the Chinese. 

“ |Jf the Chinese plan could be adopted usefully 
and without mischief, it could only be done in sortie 
W, Indian island where there were no other inhabitants 
but Chinese themselves. In this case, the power and 
authority of the magistrates should be accurately de¬ 
fined ; 
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fined' ;—-the rights and privileges of the labouring class 
should also be defined;—the validity, of their oath 
should.be secured ; —they shpuld have regular wages ; 
—in short, should be on the footing of English la¬ 
bourers, and have the same protection of law. Thai* 
employers, or, at any rate, the persons set over'th^rtl 
and their work, should be thoroughly acquainted with 
their habits and character, and with the East Indian 
mode of cultivating sugar-canes : No one person should 
he allowed to rule, or direct, or employ them, who 
had been used to superintend S/ave-labOur. One 
» such person-would confound the whole scheme. He 
could not help striking and abusing them.—This is the 
only case, if thus limited, where Chinese ( allowing 
the taking of them away from home to be unobjec¬ 
tionable) could be usefully employed, and withoot 
detriment to themselves and others.” 

The proviso, “ allowing the taking of them away 
from home to be unobjectionable,” I am suie you do 
not allow, except for the sake of argument. You have 
too minutely considered the methods of obtaining 
Slaves in Africa, and the miseries of the middle pas¬ 
sage, not to see that the project in question threatens 
the Chinese with the like dreadful evils; and even with 
a great aggravation of the horrors of the voyage! In 
short, you are convinced that, on the large, cargo 
scale, the whole project is utterly inadmissible. 

Even your plan of a little separate colder of 
Chinese planters of skill and property, with their la¬ 
bourers, on some small island (say, one of the Grena-. 
dines) where they could be conveniently visited by - 
planters from the other islands, who might be disposed- 

' V « . tO 
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to copy their example ;—even this plan, 1 say, stilfsup¬ 
poses the especial and continued protection of Govern¬ 
ment; and such an expenditure for the purchase of the 
island, the erection, or purchase of works, &c. as would 
afford room for some little snug and comfortable jobs ; 
a species of frugality which, in days of yore, used to 
be a godS deal practised, by the handlers of public 
money, in the West Indies. Indeed the limitations 
and conditions you enumerate (every one of which, I 
see, would be necessary to insure success) are at once 
so important and contingent, as to abate very much any 
rational hope of our ever seeing even this modified plan 
carried successfully into execution. 

j 

But why should you and I puzzle our pates, in form¬ 
ing and proposing schemes which will never be rea¬ 
lized, and for which we shall never be thanked? "We 
must take care not to play the projectors in our turn. 
For my own part, though I have, for many years, been 
considering how the Slaves could be relieved, consis¬ 
tently with the interests, and even the prejudices vf their 
owners,' I have never ventured to bring forward any 
plan for that purpose: nor should I now venture to 
recommend Mr. Steele’s improvements, and the use of 
the plough, if they were not something more than 
mere brain-spun projects, and had not already suc¬ 
ceeded in practice. 

But what need is there, after all, for a single Chinese 
to craps the Indian and Atlantic oceans? If the West 
Indians want oeconomical information, as some of the 
best informed of them confess they do, what is to hin¬ 
der them from travelling for it, like other men ? Not 
to mention the celebrated example of Peter the Grea(, 

even 
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evqp this country owes some valuable improvements to' 
travellers ; of which Sir Thomas Lombe’s silk-mill is 
a noted instance. The Scotch gentlemen farmers tra¬ 
velled, to acquire a part at least of the improvements, 
by which they have so much benefited themselves and 
their country. 1 have conversed with several intelligent 
foreigners, particularly a gentleman from CojUfhhagen, 
and two Swedish noblemen, the Count Fenner and 
another, who were on .a tour in this country, % quest 
of information, both in agriculture and manufactures. 
The early planters of Barbadoes, after receiving the 
sugar-cane from Brazil, resorted to that country to get 
instructions how to treat it; by which they profited so 
well, that, in less than three years, they made good 
“ white lump-sugar.” Ligon, p. 85. And why could: 
not active and intelligent men, assisted, if necessary, by 
subscription, be sent from the W. Indies to Batavia, &c- 
to learn the admirably oeconomical methods of planting, 
boiling, and distilling, so often above alluded to ? About 
S 5 years .ago, large rewards were offered, both by the 
British and foreign sugar colonies, for abating the 
ravages of the ants and other vermin. This was ac¬ 
cordingly attempted, but without success, by the late 
ingenious Mr.Smeathman, and others; and surely the 
object in. question is not less important, and far more 
likely to be attained. „ W. D. 
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Containing 

NOTES, DOCUMENTS, and DETAILS, 


No, T. J^aws oF BaRbadoer, cited pp. 3, 46, 185, &c. 
with some Kiimarks. 

ie It appeared to ms evident that the evil could never he 
* effectually cured, till certain local Laws of the colony 
should he repealed See. p. 3.] The following are the 
Clauses of the Laws of Bat liadoes, referred to in several 
parts of the foregoing papers, particularly at pp. 3, 46, 
185, chiefly as abridged by Mr. Hall, at the end of his 
authorized edition of those Laws, in folio, London, 1764. 


Act No. XXVITI. passed in lCGl, clause 3. “Aj the 
plaintiff ’s request, execution shall issue fourteen days after 
judgment is entered, directed to the marshal or bis <je|luty} 
to attach, in the first place, any cotton, tobacco, ginger, 
sugar, or indigo, belonging to the defendant; if none such, 
then the Servants *, Negroes, cattle, or moveables ; if none 
such, then his land and houses; and lastly, if none such, 
to arrest and keep in custody the person of the defendant, 
until he satisfy the plaintiff. All which moveables shall, 
by the-marshals, be exposed to sale, the first market day m 
■' the Act No. c>2, the that precinct T, Saturday excepted, 
after SO days have elapsed since the 
attachment, between the hours of 12 
and 4; and the produce thereof imme¬ 
diately delivered to the Plaintiff. If 
tiie defendant neglects to bring such 
moveables to market, the marshal Shall there give notice 
At hat they are, and sell them the next day, where they life. 


day* i 

' pestled* and the time 
left as before accus- 
to.nfcd, which can be 
determined only by 
preled eft ta on record. 


* indebted White men and women servants are here meant. There have 
been iumc m Barbadoes for many years; but, when thi*> Act was passed* 
there were };reat lumbers. Their general bad treat meet has been already 
noticed. Tiu* iniquity of the servile laws of the colonies, appears in the 
Abridgr, ] iant. Laws.-f—But we should except New England which adored 
the wise aud merciful Laws of Moses, respecting Servants, or Slaves. IJjie, 
, L/awof Deuc xxi»i. would effectually prevent ail oppression.—W. D, 

f Barbadoes is divided into five precincts, in which Courts of Cogjpiou 
PJfas ten UeW every-i weeks, from Jan. to Sept. See this No. 28, U. 1.—AV r J>. 
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In the precincts of St. Andrew’s and St. Joseph’s, where 
there is no market, the defendant may choose his market; 
and if the goods attached do not produce sufficient to jsatisfy 
the plaintiff, the marshal shall attach further, and sell at the 
next market following. If any buyer be sued for goods so 
bought, he may plead the sa'e in bar, which shall be accepted 
by the court; and all such sales shall be certified by the 
marshal <or deputy, and filed in the office of the mxcinct. 

Clause 7. “Upon any attachment on land, the Chief 
Judge shall issue a warrant of appraisement, directed to 
seven able appraisers, if twenty or more acres of land, apd 
to five, if less than twenty acres are attached; directing the 
said seven or any five of them, or the said five or any three 
of them, to view and appraise the same upon oath, in writ¬ 
ing, under their bands and seals. And the marshal by the 
judge’s precept, shall summon, attend, and swear such free¬ 
holders, as directed in this act. Appraisers shall be able 
and eminent parishioners; but neither relations, friends, or 
enemies of either party. 

^y No. LXII. passed in 1675, clause 2. Marshals and 
constables may attach part or parcel of any wind-rail!, 
mill-house, or other buildings, or things entire, for satis¬ 
faction of any debt, and the same, so attached, to appraise 
and deliver in severalty. 

No. LXXXIJ. passed in 1688, clause 19 . “If any 
Slave under punishment by his master or his order, shall 
suffer in life or member, no person shall be liable to any 
fine for the same. But if any person shall wantonly *©r 
cruelly kill bis pwn Slave, he 6hall pay into the treasury, 
15/.* If he intentionally so kill the Slave of another, be* 
sides paying the owner double the value, and 25/.* to the 
public, he Shall be bound to his good behaviour, by the 
next justice of the peace, during the pleasure of the Gover¬ 
nor and Council; and if any person kill another man’s 
Slave by accident, he shall only be liable to the owner's 
action at law. But if any person kill a Slave by night, out 
of the common road, stealing or attempting to steals pro-‘ 
visions, 8tc. he shall not be accountable fo£,it f. 

•No. 

* These fines, at appears by the statute at large, Hall, p. 120, are sterling ' 
moneyi and amount respectively to 21/. and 951. Barbadoes currency.—-W.D. 

f Some particulars of the history of this horrid clause, have been- alrtady 1 
inserted at p. 341, above. It has, 1 1 apprehend, lately been repealed id Bap- 
kinoes, and in all or most of die other islands; so that the murder of Negroes 

' end 
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No. CXLVTTT. passed in 1721 , clause S.* fC No person 
whatsoever shall be admitted as a freeholder, or an evidence, 
in.any case whatsoever,. whose original extraction shall be 
proved to have been 1'rum a Negro, excepting only on the 
trial ot Negroes and other Slaves ; nor shall any other per¬ 
son or persons whatsoever, who are wot duly qualified, ac¬ 
cording to the limitations and directions herein expressly 
mentiont'ijtemd appointed, be deemed or allowed a freeholder 
or freeholders, to choose, or be assembly-men or vestry¬ 
men for any parish in this island, or to serve as jurors on 
the trial of any real actions.” 

The following materially affects the unfortunate people 
called Free Negroes anc\ JMnlattoes. 

No. CLXXX. passed in 1739, clause 5. <f And be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That hereafter 
the evidence or testimony of any Slave, where the same is 
supported with very good and sufficient corroborating cir¬ 
cumstances, against any free Negro, Indian, or Mulatto, 
whether baptized or not, shall be received, allowed, and 
taken before any justice of the peace, or in anv courtjof 
record, or other judicature in this island ; and shall be 
deemed and adjudged, as the same is hereby declared to be, 
aS good and valid and effectual in the law, to all 'intent* 
and purposes whatsoever, as if the Slave giving evidence or 
testimony was free, baptized, and not under servitude or 
bondage, to any person whatsoever.” 

Here Mr. Hall makes the following remarks : 

“ by an Act of this island, No. 148, clause 8. No cfe- 
scendant from a Negro shall be admitted a freeholder, to 
choose or be chosen a representative, or vestrv-man for any 
parish, or a juror to try real actions, or an evidence in any 
case, except on the trial of Slaves. 

“ By the 5th clause of this Act, it is declared, That the« 

their descendants, by Whiles, will now be a capital cri lie— when the fad 
tan he proved j which the rejection of the evidence of the former, in such 
cases, renders very ®diffieult, See. &c.—- Mr. Hail’s note at the bottom -of 
No; 82, pue 121, it the more worthy of notice, as be was a member of. tiie 
Assembly, and is cautiously sparing of his remarks on the laws. “ If Slaves" 
!;e, ‘'were treated with more humanity than they generally are, and the, 
laws'df this island, lor the ordering and governing of them, were duly put 
''i execution, they might be rendered very useful as well as, valuable.”— 
Hall here shows a laudable inclination to speak his real sentiments, on 
* y abject about which, prejudice and seeming interest apart, there can la* 
hut one opinion, among men of principle and reflection.—W D. 

_■* As.this clause it but short, I have takeu it from the statute at large, in 
%4.jMS6—W.I). 
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fjestimony of aSlave, supported w hh very good, ahdjsufficient 
co'rroborat ing circumstances, against a free Negro, whether 
baptized or not, shall be received before a justie^'af the 
peace, or in any court of judjcatufte here; and sMu be as 
valid, to al! purposes, as if each (such) Slave was free and 
baptized. 

“■ N. B, The comparison at the end of this last clause, is 
very improper. It declares that suclp evidence shall be as 
good and valid, as that which, by a'precedenj^iftcl, is “de¬ 
clared to be no evidence; for the being free and baptized, 
does not qualify a descendant from a Negro, to be an evi¬ 
dence, but on the trial of Slaves, j But qitere. Whether 
this improper comparison will defeat the positive part of 
the clause; by which it appears, that the legislature meant 
to make that evidence which was not so before?” 

Act No. CCIV. Hall, p. 370. “ An Act for the r’evisal 
of all aud every the Public Laws, Statutes, Sad Ordinances, 
which arc now in force withi.n this island; and in lieu 
thereof to frame and pass a complete and well digested body 
of New Laws for the said island.” Passed Oct. 3lst, 1 753. 

e ‘ Whereas, by an additional Instruction, given by the 
Lords Justices at Whitehall, the sixteenth day of April, one 
thousand seven hundred fifty and two, in the twenty-fifth 
year of His Majesty’s reign, to His Excellency the Hon. 
Henry Grenville, Esq. Captain general and Governor in 
chief of His Majesty’s islands of Barbadoes, St.” Lucia, 
Dominica, St. Vincents, Tobago, and the rest of His 
Majesty’s Carihbee islands, lying to windward of Guada- 
loupe, in America, or to the commander-in-chief of the 
said islands for the time being, it is, for the wise and gra¬ 
cious reasons therein recited, signified to be His Majesty’s 
will and pleasure, and His Majesty’s said Governor, or 
commander-in-clutf is thereby required and directed, 
jointly with the Council and Assembly'of His Majesty’s 
said island of Baibadoes, forthwith to consider and revise 
all and every the Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances which are 
ii> force within the said island, excepting only such^as relate 
toprivate propel ty, or are otherw ise of a private nature; and iu 
lieu thereof to frame and pass a complete and well digested 
body of New Laws; taking especial care that, in the passing 
of each law, ttuejregard he had to the methods and regula¬ 
tions provided by His Majesty's Instructions to his said g 0 ' 
yernor, or commander-in-chief j and that no law -oft any 
r kjo 1 " 



kind ty.bafsoever, making a part of such New Body ef Law s, 
be passed without a clause inserted therein, suspending and 
deterring the execution then of, until His Majesty’s roval 
will s aad pleasure may he known thereupon. To die end 
therefore ghat His Majesty’s will and pleasure herein may 
be complied with, Be it enacted, by the lion. Ralph Wcekes, 
Esq. President of His Majesty’s Council, and connmfndcr- 
in-chief, &e.” 

[The hifreoinc are the words of the statute, and probably 
of the very important Royal Instruction therein-mentioned; 
and the billowing the substance of Mr. Hall’s marginal con¬ 
tents.—W. ID.] 

Cl. l. That three members of the council and six of the 
assembly or any live, of whom two art of the council and 
three of the assembly, be a Committee to revise the Laws 
in force, and to frame a complete body of New Laws,each 
containing a clause to suspend the same, till His Majesty's 
pleasure is known. 

Clause 2. Such committee to meet when and where they 
think fit; to call for papers, to employ cleiks, to take the. 
opinion of the attorney general, See. and to ceitily ex¬ 
pellees to the commander m-clnef, who is to order the 
treasurer to pav the same with interest, il incurred, in pre¬ 
ference to all other ordeis. Such expend^ not to exceed, 
in the whole, 1000 /. Barbsdocscurrciict. [714/. 5s. Hi/. stcrl.J 

Clause 3. Officers refusing obedience to the committee 
to forfeit 100/ currency. 

Clause 4. New Laws to be laid before the Legislature : if 
approved, to lie passed, with suspending clause, and sent 
home for the King’s appiobation or disallowance. 

Clause 5. Vacancies by death, <lkc. to be filled by com- 
rounder-in-chief in council, and by assembly Respec¬ 
tively. Dissolution of assembly not to stop the commit¬ 
tee’s proceedings. 

■ Clause 6. Present Laws to continue in force, till super¬ 
seded by New Laws, approved by Ois Majesty. 

The JSst Act does not appear to have ever been carried in¬ 
to effect; nor can I find in Mr. Hall’s compilation any sub¬ 
sequent public act containing a suspending clause. On the 
contrary, by the'Barbadoes act No. CCIX. passed in 1755, 
beiptt An act concerning White servants,” all the former 
•iniquitous' and oppressive Laws, respecting those poor people, 
n .. and 



arid which certainly came within the intention of the above 
Royal Instruction, are confirmed, bv Piesident Weekes,and 
theconned and assembly, without any condition, reservation, 
.orlimitation whatsoever. There are, indeed, as aln^idy .ob¬ 
served, no indented white Servants now in that islaj»d 4 *ex- 
tepting apprentices under age. But servants of a muph 
higher order are, I* apprehend, still liable to he harassed 
tinder those statutes, which convert every little faitlt 
into a pretence for extending the terms of servitude to their 
present masters!—By the 19 th clause, of B&rnadoes law 
No. 30, passed in 166i. Overseers, and hired, or covenant 
servants, riding, Using,or lending the horses, cattle or carfs 
of their masters, are subjected to three months servitude, 
for each offence. In the year i 775, or 1776, an attempt 
was made to oppress a free born Englishman, by taking 
advantage of this clause. One Mr, A. a native of this 
country, who managed two neighbouring sugar plantations, 
one of them belonging to a Mr. M. a manol the last, used 
occasionally to work the cattle of one plantation, in carting 
to town the produce ol the other; to the relief and advantage 
of both. M. took no notice of this, till A. began to press 
him for some considerable aifears of salary ; when heboid! 
it appeared that the limb of the law—the “ vile attorney,” 
had taken his measures so as to be. able to prove such; a 
number of vioffeions of the above law, as, at three months 
for each, amounted to five or six years of servitude 1 He 
accordingly set up this legal claim for servitude, against the 
poof manager’s just claim for salary; and preparations were 
made on both sides, for bringing the case before, a cqnrt. 
Whether it was actually tried or not, and how it temimaiyd, 
I do not recollect. But it had gone so far, that the late 
Mr. F. Sktete, a very promising voting barrister, had djawn 
up, and perhaps delivered an ingenious and interesting 
speech in favour of A. I remember that his intelligent eeal 
in the cause of the injured Englishman, was much applaud¬ 
ed ; and that, after his death, I made a fair copy of his ar- 
eumetot, to be sent to his uncle, the late respectable Jbhn 
Rrathwaite, agent imLondon, for Barbadoes. j J 

Qu. Might not Gov. Grenville himself .have procured >tbe 
above Royal Instruction to be enjoined on him? At'its 
date, (Apr. 175 e) he had been in his Government 5 yefrs; 
and must often have experienced the defects of theXiaWby 
which he was bound to regulate hts administration.— W.D. 

' " From 
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From . Power’s (civil) History of Barlaches, p. II, &c. 4to. 

London, 1608. 

« -fhe Earl of Carlisle’s |>«tent passed the Great Seal on 
the seeftnd day of June, lt>i>7, and His Lordship became 
sole proprietor. The preamble of this celebrated patent, 
"assigns the reason on which it was granted, in these words. 

“Whereas our well beloved cousin and counseilor^James 
Lbrd Hay, Baron of Sawley, Viscount Doncaster and Earl 
ofCarlisi#, endeavouring, with a laudable and pious design 
of propagating the Christian religion, aud also of the en- 
: largtment of the territories of our dominions, hath humbly 
petitioned ns tor a certain region of islands in our domi¬ 
nions alter named, lying towards the north part of the 
world *, as yet void, and inhabited in some places, with 
savages, who have no knowledge of the Divine power, 
commonly called the Caribbee islands, containing the 
islands of St. Christopher, Grenada, Saint Vincent, Saint 
Lucia, Barbadoes, Martinique, Dominica,"- Marigalante, 
Deseada, Todosantos, Guadaloupe, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Redondo, Barbuda, Nevis, Eustatia, Saint Bartholomew, 
Saint Martin, Anguilla, Sembrera and Enegada, and many 
other islands, found out at his great cost and charges, and 
now brought to that pass to be inhabited by a large and co¬ 
pious colony of English f, with certain privileges and ju¬ 
risdictions belonging to the said government and state of a 
colony and region to him, his heirs and assigns to be 
granted. 

“ By the succeeding clauses, His Majesty did, by the 
said grant, for him, his heirs, and successors, make, create 
and constitute the said Earl of Carlisle, his heirs and assigns, 

* That is, north of the equator, or in the northern hemisphere.—W. D. 

t *' The earl of Clarendi utiyil hat Barbadoes was granted, by Kl Charles I 
to'tfce earl of Carlisle, and his heirs lor even, on a supposition that it had 
been first discovered, possessed, and planted at the charge of the said earl, 
If these allegations are not true in faci, for which we reler to the history, 
that supposition is without ground, and consequently the fabric built upoa 
it, had no solid foundation.”— Vol V. p. Kl, of « ihe British Empire, in 
America.” iu2vo!s. 8vo. iided.i/41, an anonymous work often quoted 
above as Oldmixon’s, on the authority of pdfcglas's Summary, otc. vol. 1, 
p. 3G2. Had I timely known who wrote the former scarce work, and seen 
Mr. Poyer’s advertisement for it (see his pref. p. 9 ) i would have lent it to 
. him, if in London . and have been glad thus to contribute materials for his 
History of Barbadoes, which, after making certain allowances, appears to 
nie very creditable to bis impartiality, spirit and ability, as well as to the 
literature of his native island. Is not the style, however, occasionally, rather 
i too.big for the subject i— W, D. 
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absolute proprietor and lord of the said region; reserving 
Hill the allegiance due to HisMajesty, bis hell's and succes¬ 
sors.” It was then added, “ And because we have, made and 
appointed the said James Earl of Carlisle, true lord ^f all 
the aforesaid produce, as he to. whom the right belofteeth, 
know ye that we liaye authorized and appointed tbo said 
•James Earl of Carlisle and Ins heirs, of whose fidelity, pru¬ 
dence, justice, and wisdom we have great confidence, for 
the good and happy government of the said province, or 
the private utility of every man, to make erect midget forth, 
and, under his or their signet, to pifblish such laws as he, 
the raid Earl of Cat lisle, or his heirs, with the consent, 
assent and approbation of the free inhabitants of the said 
province, or the greater part of them, thereunto to be 
called, and in such form, and when and as often as he or 
they, in his or their discretion, shall think fit and best. 
And tlieve laws must all men, for the time being, that do 
live within the limits of the said province, observe-, whether 
they be bound to sea or from thence, returning to England, 
or any other of our dominions, or any other place appointed, 
upon such impositions, penalties, imprisonment, or re¬ 
straint, that it behoved), and the quality of the offence re¬ 
quire lh ; either upon the body, or death itself, to be exe¬ 
cuted by the said James Earl of Carlisle, and his heirs ; or 
by his or their deputy, judges, magistrates, officers, and 
ministers, according to the tenor and true fcieauing of these 
presents, in what case soever ; and with such power as to 
ifim, the said Janies Earl of Carlisle, or In's heirs shall 
seem best. - And to dispose of all offences and riots what* 
soever, either by sea or by hind, whether before judgement 
received or after remitted, freed, pardoned, or forgiven. 
And to dj and perform all and every thing or things 
yvbicb, to the fulfilling of justice, courts, or manner of 
proceeding, in their tribunals, may or doth belong and ap¬ 
pertain, although express mention of them in these present* 
he not made; yet we have granted full power, by virtue of 
these presents therein to be made; which laws so absolutely, 
proclaimed, and by sttftngth of right supported, as they are 
gianted, we will, enjoin, chargeand command all and every 
subject, and liege people of us our heirs and succes3ot#» a# 
tar as them they do concern, inviolably to keep and, ob¬ 
serve, under the pains therein expressed ; so-as, uotvith-, 
Sfandipg, the aforesaid laths be agreectbl&cnid not repngntftt# 
#' i '■' V Vs ' 
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unto reason, nor against it ; but as convenient and agreeable 
as may bit tv the laws, statutes, customs, and rights of our 
kingdom of England. 

‘‘Apd because, in the government of so great a province, 
oftentimes sudden occasions do fall out, t6 which it shall 
be needful to apply a remedy, before the free inhabitants of 
the said province can he called ; and for that it shall not al¬ 
ways be needful, in such cases, that all the people be culled 
together, vve will and ordain, and by these presents, lor us, 
out heir.', Und successors, have granted to the said James 
Earl of Carlisle and Ins heirs, that he by himself or his 
magistrates and officers, in that case lawfully preferred, 
may make decrees ami ordinances both lit and profiiable, 
from time to time, that they may be esteemed kept and ob¬ 
served, within the said province, as well for keeping the 
peace, as for the better government of the people there 
living, so that they may be publiekly known to ail whom 
they do concern. Which ordinances we will, within the 
said province, inviolably to be kept, upon pain in them 
expressed ; so that those laws he agreeable to teason, and 
not repugnant nor against it) hut as may be agreeable to 
the laws of our kingdom of England, and so that those 
laws extend not to the hurt or discommodity of any person or 
persons, either to the binding, constraining, burlhenmg, or 
taking away , either their liberty , goods or chattels. 

“ We also, of'our princely grace, for us, our heirs and 
successors, will, straightlv charge, make, and ordain 
that the said province he of our allegiance, and that all 
and - ev^ry subject and liege people of us our heir's and 
successors, brought or to be brought, and their ehildre^j| 
whether there horn or afterwards to lie born, become na¬ 
tives and subjects of us, our heirs and successors, and be as 
jkee as they who were born in England ; and so their inhe¬ 
ritance, within our kingdom of England, or other our do- 
ftvinkms, to seek, receive, take, hold, buy, and possess, and 
use and enjoy them as his own ; and to give, sell, alien and 
bequeath them at their pleasure ; and also freely, quietly 
andpeaceably to have and possess all the liberties, franchises, 
otfui privileges of this kingdom, and them to enjoy as liege 
of England; whether born or to be horn, without 
impediment, molestation, vexation, injury, or trouble of 
us. our heirs and successors; an^act or statute to the con- 
fttt notwithstanding,” ' , 

No. IE 




No. II. NOTE on Pago 18 . 

ts By all the bat nccnnrts lever icrrd or k 
trading cm c of , lr>ca—the most miserable-^ 
doubt this laivuaae of Mi. oteele was, aptH 
too line of lilt' “ Corot” ol Atikix 
of its inhabitant >. Put Mr. Mungo Park,' ‘ 
published smve the date of Mr. Sleek ’s papers, gives a very 
different account of the interior of that continent. The 
cultivation of some of the countries which Mr. Park tra¬ 
versed, the populous towns he visited, the hospitality be 
experienced, the Arabic schools which he met with, and 
the manufactures he obseivcd, particularly the very difficult 
one of iron (the grand improver of mankind) are all so 
many proofs that civilization has made very considerable 
progress, in those remote, internal regions. 

Indeed the extraction of iron from its ore, and the con¬ 
version of cast iron into malleable, are so very remote, from 
any experiments which uncivilized men can be supposed to 
have occasion, or ability to make, that some authors are 
inclined to ascribe those graird improvements to a special 
revelation from Heaven.—Most people must have seen the 
cotton-cloths, of African manufacture, called Guinea- 
cloths, so valuable tor their strong texture and brilliant 
colours. Their blues in particular, are sometimes even su¬ 
perior to any dyed m this country. It is stated in evidence, 
but I cannot now find the place, that Mr. Hilton, of Man¬ 
chester, said of a Guinea doth which was shown to him, 
that it would not disgrace the looms of that town. 
fP*The friends of Africa and of mankind, have now to de¬ 
plore the lo&s of the honest, intrepid, intelligent, and per¬ 
severing Park, who fell by the violence of some iniquitous 
individuals, in his second enterprise. But his first narra¬ 
tive has fully confirmed the numerous facts and hints on 
African ingenuity, which are scattered throughout various 
preceding works. And no candid man now doubts that, 
by ceasing to trade with Africa in the flesh and bloodof 
Africans, a sensible alteration in their favour, will soon he 
effected ; that civilization, which the ravages of the Slave- 
tnde had driven into the interior, will gradually reviffjfcthe 
coast, the most civilized poi non of all other extensive,mari¬ 
time countries ; and, in a, word, that barbarity will gratingly 
give place to industry and art, among a people, whoajready 

know 
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know and value European commodities, and have hitherto 
paid so dear for them. On this subject, see the Reports of 
the African Institution, particularly the third, p.4fi, which 
contains some facts, communicated by a Moorish traveller, 
respecting the central regions of Africa, which strongly 
resemble those of Mr. Park. 

No. III. NOTE on Page 23. 

t( In luxuries o f'the table-—we are greatly reform ed, ” &c.] Th e 
' expensive prolusion of the W. Indian tables, formerly exceeded 
all leasonable, and almost all credible bounds. Ligon (in his 
History of Barhadoes, p, 36) particularly describes two din¬ 
ners, on plantations in that island, which would almost hear 
a comparison with some ofour ancient leasts, cm great public 
occasions; and Tryon says, he has been assured that, at a 
feast made by a Barhadoes planter, 1 loo or 1200 bottles of 
Madeira and claret were consumed. (Friendly Advice, 
&c. printed in 16«4, p. 33.) The tables of the gentlemen 
of that island, though not so profusely loaded as those of 
their forefathers, are still plentifully supplied; and their 
frank and easy hospitality, in the opinion o* Dr. Pinckard, 
" intitles Barhadoes to be ranked among the Friendly 
islands.” See his valuable Notes on the W. Indies, vol. 1. 
p. 364. it is strange, however, that the Doctor should have 
mentioned,with any surprise, the “mutton, mutton, mutton, 
pudding, pudding, pudding, from one end or the table to 
the other,” on a Barhadoes plantation, (vol. ii. p. 100). A 
little reflection would have reminded him, that this kiodinf 
uniformity is often unavoidable, in a hot climate, wfpgjfe 
fresh meat will not keep ; and is inure or less visible, in 
every sequestered place, in every country, hot or cold. 
Dr. Johnson observes, that, in the Wesjern islands of Scot¬ 
land, a man who wants to eat mutton, must kill a sheep ; 
a pah of one not being procurable, except from some very 
distant market. If it became a frequent partaker of hospi¬ 
tality, to criticise its different modes, I would say, that, in 
ordinary times, the genteel people of Barhadoes have nothing 
to^’ear from a comparison of their tables with those of this 
country, or any other which I have visited. A friend of 
mine happening to be at Martinique, was asked by his polite 
French hostess, if he had ever seen, in Barhadoes, a table so 
tastefully arranged as hers. “ Madam,” said he, with 

equal 
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equal politeness/' I have seen more good victuals, decently 
served, at one dinner in Barbadoes, than I have seen all the 
time I have been in Martinique 1” 

To give the bare naniesofthe esculent vegetables, roots, and 
fruits, produced in Barbadoes, would be tantamount to form¬ 
ing a catalogue of the tropical plants proper for’fdod. These 
and its other productions, have already been enumerated and 
described by Sir II. Sloane, and the Rev. Mr. Hughes. Mr. 
Edwards, vol. 1. p. 198, gives'a catalogue of the exotic 
platils in the botanical garden of Jamaica; and at 
et spqq of the collection of a private gentleman of the name 
of East, which appears to have as far surpassed that of the 
public establishment, as the magnificent garden at the Belle 
plantation of the late Mr.Clarke, of Barbadoes, did that of the 
Government House. Whether Mr. Clarke’s garden might 
becompared to that of Mr.JEast, [ canr.ot say; but, front its 
warm situation, I should think that it was not nearly so rich ( 
in European plants a= Mr. East’s, situated as that was, among 
the cool, Liguanea mountains.—The useful European plants, 
which 1 now recollect as common in Barbadoes. are cole worts, 
epinage, lettuce,parsley, radishes, horse radish, shalots, peas, 
and grapes, all good ; cabbages small, but good ; turnips 
fibrous arid indifferent; potatoes from this country, very 
had, and seldom rai>ed ; hut they are carried out, m good 
condition, chiefly from Lancaster; thyme, sage, mint, rose¬ 
mary, and other small herbs, very good. I do not know that 
any tree, native of this country, or any corn cultivated here, 
jrfpws, or would grow, in Barbadoes. 
jOBhp pork and poultry of Barbadoes are greatly superior to 
flHptrne articles in this country; and ol the latter there are 
sewrdl species unknown here. The mutton, both of sheep 
and goats, is far superior to what is commonly sold in the 
markets,of London, and only inferior to the Scotch aa^ 
Welch. The veal is good, but not in very great plentjf. 
The beef, however, is but indifferent; as grown cattle an? 
/seldom fattened and killed, while fit for labour, in parting 
the produce, to the towns, &c.—Cows’ milk is indifferent; 
that of goats excellent. A little middling butter is made 
from the former; but no cheese. 

The supply of fish is, in general, various and plentiful. 

I remember once standing on an eminence, and counting, 70 
*eitt,anu sail, and hook-and line boats at work in-sbdrejand 
iu the offing; and a beautiful sight it was. Flying fishy in 
* particular^ 
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particular, are sometimes- so cheap as to be undervalued by 
the more opulent Whites, and within the reach of the poorest 
of the blacks. See p. 375, above. Green turtles are 
caught; but rtot in very great numbers; as they do not 
much frequent coasts where th|re are so many people, and 
so few extensive sands, as on that of Barbadoes. But 4hey 
used to be brought from the neighbouring sequestered, 
sandy shores ? in such plenty as to be sold at a pistereen, or a 
shilling sterl. the pound, and sometimes much lower. 

To the hospitality of the colonists of Barbadoes, I may 
$pp]y the words.which I have above applied to their attach¬ 
ment to the King and the Mother-country : 0 si sic omnia'! 
But justice to my subject compclls me, however unwilling, 
to arid, that feasting in the “great house” is too often at¬ 
tended with fasting in the field, both of the Slaves, and the 
White servants and apprentices; and that the fasting is 
sometimes the effect of the feasting; as in other countries. 


No. IV. NOTE on Page 26. 

u Thi meanest of the white people—are less afraid of 
starring to death than of working like Negroes.”'] —11 occurs 
to me that'probably like Negr«3, in this passage, has been 
used by mistake, instead of with Negroes, which we read in 
the next paragraph. The poorest whites in Barbadoes, would 
indeed think themselves both degraded and oppressed, by 
working with field Negroes, in the common drudgerkajfcjA 
sugar plantation; and not without reason, for the tro^Hp 
that that drudgery is too heavy for men, and still mjoSHBr 
women of, any complexion. But, as observed, at page -26 
above, the white militia tenants, and even some small pro¬ 
prietors and their families, certainly do work like Negroes, 
ib the comparatively easy employment of raising provisions, 
cotton, &c. Probably they think themselves dcgiaded by 
working in that manner; but they must do it, or starve,— 
or plunder the Negroes, as they often do. 

The dislike, or contempt of field-labour, is by no means 
peculiar to the poor whites of Barbadoes; bur prevails 
atttohg free men in every country of Slavery, and i9 indeed 
tjhe of thi evils, though not the greatest evil of the system, 
*'’Where Slaves,” says Mr. Strickland, “are do'oiried to 
1 4 1 • “ ’tdn. 
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toil, the Free man holds labour to be a degradation. Virginia 
is in a rapid decline, brought on by their adherence 4 toso 
pernicious a regimen.” Sec Observations on the Siates of 
America, communicated to the British Boded of Agricul¬ 
ture, in March 1796. * 

Ift the P. C. Report, article Jamaica, p. 283, “the no¬ 
tion that Barbadoes, or any other W. Indian island, was first 
planted by White persons, without the aid of Negroes, or of 
Indians, is affirmed to be absolutely and mtireiy unfound¬ 
ed.”—Ligon, however, in his History of Barbadoes, p. 24, 
says that “ ships were sent, from England to that island, 
with men, provisions, and working tools, to cut down the 
woods." At page 27, he says, that the weather is “ not so 
scalding, but that servants, both Christians and Slaves, la - 
lour and travel ten hours in a day.” At p. 43, that “ for 
the titneof servitude [five years] the servants have the worser 
lives [than the Slaves] for they are put to very hard labour, 
ill lodging, and their diet very slight.”—“ If they com¬ 
plain,” adds he, p. 44, “ they are beaten by the overseer; if 
they resist, their nine is doubled.” At p. 115, be says, that 
the white servants, not excepting the women, do the 
common work abroad.” The same fact is also plainly dedu- 
cible from Sir T. ModyfortUs “ Directions about a Cacao- 
walk,” inserted at p. 16 of Blame’s Description of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, &c. 

How this work affected their health is another question. 

« i, p. 21, says that, “ before a month was expired, after 
rival in Barbadoes, the living were hardly able to bury, 
ad;” whether from contagion or bad diet, and drinking 
j waters, was not certainly known ; but, says he, “I 
have reason to believe the .latter; because, for one woman 
that died, there were ten men, and the men were the greater 
deboystes.” Like other men interested in a new tropical 
settlement, Mr. Ligon ascribes no part of this mortality td- 
the climate which, in his time, must have been extremely 
fatal to new-comers from Europe; for, even at present, they 
are obliged to be very cautious, both with regard to d’etanil 
exercise, for a longer or shorter period, according to their 
constitutions and circumstances. At present also, there is a 
considerable difference in the comparative mortality of the 
sexes, among the whites. The men, no doubt,' live much more 
freely than the women, who are very abstemious; hut they 

are 



are also infinitely more exposed to other causes of disease, 
andjpgrtjcularly to hard bustling, and some of them to hard 
labcscsr,‘a,s mechanics, in the suu, and rams, and damps. 

On the whol«$ ah hough we have proved that white people 
of both sexes did labour, ppr J'orSe, in the first clearance and 
cultivation of Barbadoes, wc believe that we nnwt \ iekl tlie 
poiut tor which our Jamaica writer contends, and which 
indeed he establishes by tacts on respectable authorities ; 
namely, That unseasoned Europeans cannot hold out, for 
anytime, under the heavy labour of felling trees, digging 
cane-holes, and cam ingout dung, in the West Indies. 
Compared to these, the field labour of the poor whites, and 
even of most mechanics, is light and trifling.—But there is 
no need for the Whites to lift a hoe in planting canes; nor 
for the Blacks to be oppressed by it. The true doctnnc on 
this head is, first the plough, secondly the plough, thirdly 
the plough! 

No. V. NOTE on Page 62 . 

The Negroes killed by the hurricane in 1780, are stated 
at 2033 ; the horses at 211, the ox cattle at 6fiOt>; and the 
whole damage at 1,320,364/. 15s. sterl. P. C. Uep. part iii. 
article Barbadoes. This list, which distinguishes cverv 
f Hsh, appears to have been made up from the returns of 
Bc i churchwardens, who had not the means of accuracy. 
Bht, in thi lame folio of the Keport, it appears that the 
Negroes gi <v, in for the head-levy, in l/M), were 6s,27t 
and in 1781 only 63,248, difference 3,022, most of tljjf 
itiyed by the hurricane. See also the Report, part iv. Suj 
to Account 15, Barbadoes. I remember that, at the time, 
the people of all descriptions, destroyed, were reckoned be¬ 
tween 4 and 5000; as I have said in Letters on Slavery, 
ph-171. Mr. Edwards states them at 4326, vol. l. p. 353. 
Mr. Poyer, in his History of Barbadoes, and Dr. Plane, in 
the Edinburgh Philos. Transact, state the total loss of hu¬ 
man lives at above 3000; but the latter adds, that several 
parishes madfe no returns of their killed. 

In vol. 27 of the Modern Universal History, p. 17 !, the 
hnrricane which visited Barbadoes, Aug. 10th 1674, is said 
tQ'hkve “destroyed 300 houses, 200 people, 8 ships and 
most of the sugar-works ; so that the Barbadians were dis¬ 
abled from mating much sugar, the two succeeding years ” 

" Whit, 
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What, then, must hare been the interruption to the chains; 
of sugar, by the far more tremendous concision o^J.'So) 
Indeed such was the destruction, nr irreparable injur V^he 
sugar-works, that many proprietors were oMbged to abandon 
that arlicle^pnd to plant cotton. 

One Mrs.,llussev, a poor white woman, who was borp, 
and bad lived in Barbadoes, tdi her death in i ?&2 or 3, at 
the age ot 1 ) 2 , told me that the stoirn of 1731 was* not 
nearly so destructive as that of 1 "CO. Yet I have heard 
her and other old people, call the funner “the breaking 
up of the island.”—Of the latter, I intended to publish 
some account, from notes taken at the time. But in this, I 
have been anticipated hv abler hands. • < 

A great and inexplicable improvement, in the climate of 
Barbadoes, look place alter the. lu.rric.ine in 1780 . See 
p. 161 above. I cannot better deseiiLe this happy change, 
than in the\vouhot The Rev.Mr, *** < t ! *^, a clergyman of 
learning and piety, whose treatment of the Slaves, on his 
large sugar plantation, was uncommonly humane ; but who, 
being a man, of studious and retired habits, modestly sup¬ 
posed that he treated them no better than others. Such, 
at least, appears to have been the impression under which 
he wrote an apology fur Slavery, which I must say, was 
unworthy of his character, and profession;—though not 
tjuite so bad as that of a certain young parson. 1 

“ It is (says Mr. ****##) scarcely credible to ourself. , 
by what means, and in what degrees, we have been re¬ 
lieved from the ruin which then [immediSi !)y after the 
jlrricanc] seemed inevitable. Nay more; should we be in- 
ftned to draw a comparison between our condition aYa 
community, previously to that event and subsequently to 
it, there could be no doubt that, in every respect, it is 
greatly meliorated, if the tide of our prosperity has not 
flowed as strongly as in those golden days of which our 
fathers have told us, it has been uniform and continual in 
its course. The hopes of the husbandman, which before 
had been so often blasted, have lately been permitted to be 
realized in the most plentiful harvests. Our Credit tvas bt»n 
retrieved; and the comforts of comparative wealth and in¬ 
dependence have almost generally been restored to us.- 4 - 
Year has succeeded to year, marked with the ktiully returns 
of “the former and the latter rain,” the watot or th&irflgn- 
larity of which we had, before [thehurricane} been acctis- 
. , tonaed 
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tomed to deplore.” Vol. 1. p. 336, of Discourses by the Rev. 
H. E- fJ——»,pf Barbadoes, in 4 vols. 8vo. London 1790. 
Disc, viii ; “ For^the fast day, Oct. lOlh 1788, in comme¬ 
moration of th«|Surricane in Barbadoes,” from Isaiah x. 25. 

In the form of prayer, compiled by the clergy of Bar¬ 
badoes, for that solemn occasion, no mention is made of 
“ the sins of oppression, which are called trying sins, such 
as cry to heaven for vengeance.” See Bp. Lowlh’s com¬ 
ment. on Jerem. v. 26, et seqq. Blit this kind of reserve is 
not peculiar to the clergy of Barbadoes; who, as a Body, 
hdpt pot their equals in the British West Indies; for leam- 
ifg^pwipriety of conduct, and attention to the duties of 
their profession. 

No. VI. NOTE on Page 71. 

“At the rate q/*266 [working] days in each year," &c.] 
The days of work, rest, or attention to their own grounds, 
in a year of Negro labour, may be thus statfd ; 


From the days in the year, ... 365 

Deduc', for Sundays, - - - - 52 

Holidays, - - - - 3 

Foul weather, - - - 6 

— 6l 
304 

Deduct again, for sickness, real and pretended, 19 
. , * Runaways and their pursuers, 19 

Clear working days, in the year, - 266 


The holidays generally given are Christmas, Good Friday, 
and Easter, and sometimes an additional day toeach. Sixdays 
will be admitted to be a very low allowance for foul weather. 
But, as some may think the deductions for sickness and de¬ 
sertion too high,' it is proper to state the grounds on which 
those deductions rest. 

1. As to sickness^ Mr. Fitzmaurice* says that in Ja¬ 
maica, one in fifteen is generally on the sick list; and M. 
D’Auberteuil f allows the same general proportion of sick 

* fn hi* printed Letter to the East India Directors, from Calcutta, 179S. 

f Considerations sur S. Domiague, &e. tom. 1. p. 181. 

2 p , i* 
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• in St. Domingo, Dr. Collins * * * § states that no fewer than 
oneitenth of the gang are sometimes lai$ip with, fevers 
albne; and, on new plantation', from onaitbird to one-half 
with ulcers alone ! But we deduct only ftj/t 16 of the 304 
days (w hich are cleat of Sundays, &c.) making 10 days' 
labour, annually lost by sickness, real or pretended; 
both of which are generally most prevalent during the pe¬ 
riods of holing, dunging and planting ;.attd produce a most 
serious deduction from tiie hardest and most'expensive 
field-work. ,, ' 

2. For “ hifiaways and their hunters,” Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
where just quoted, allows one in fifteen in Jamaica. More- 
ton f, treating of the same island, says that they are often 
one in ten ; and he agrees with Atwood j speaking of Do¬ 
minica, that the runaways are sometimes lost altogether. 
In St. Kitts, “ almost every plantation keeps two or more 
of the most trusty Slaves as hunters, constantly searching 
the mountains lor runaways, tn some plantations, the 
number of runaways often amounts to one-tenth of the 
i whole, or perhaps a filth part of the working Slaves §.” 
“ Gangs of ten and upwatds sometimes run away from one 
plantation,” front a few days to above twelve months |j. 
In 1799, there were numerous desertions in Tot tola. Nearly 

sixty ran away from Mr.-’s plantation at Windy-hill. 

Above twenty oi them were taken up in a boat at sea, near 
Porto Rico, and brought back to Tortola, where I no of the 
number were executed ;—and all this, it we may believe the 
writer f, trout the kindness of their owners, and (;jie seimons 
of the missionaries ! In short, it sometimes happens, that 
the Slaves on a plantation “go away in a Body**.” I had, 
and I believe still have in mv possession, a Jamaica news¬ 
paper, in which are advertised 135 runaways, of whom 48 

* Practical Rulei ,for the Management and Medjud Treatment of Ne¬ 
groes, pp. 359, 379. m 

f Manner, and Customs, in the Wes'. Indies, pjyJS-t, 147. 

$ History of Dominica, p. 9C5. ' ’ . 

§ Privy Council’s Report, p 4f,2. Further hvidence, fte. 

|| Laws of Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Vincent, and the Virgin Mauds, in 
the Privy Council's Report. 

1 in The Satirist of Aug. 1H08, p. 96- l should not have 

cited this writer, if he had not given the name of the plantation, and of it* 
proprietor; Which last I omit. 

** See,the 5th Report of African Institution 1 til 1 , p. G3. 

are 
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are“ branded.’'* One man of them is distinguished by hav¬ 
ing “ both eat# cropt,” and another by “ his nose and ears 
being cut <#*^jfr-But of this enough ! my present inten¬ 
tion being men(||fto submit to the reader of these facts, 
Whether or not it is extravagant to allow (I -1 Oth of the 
304 days, or) 19 days, in the year, for desertion as well as 
for sickness. 

The cruel waste of property, from the sufferings of the 
runaways, is not so foreign to this statement; nor the 3/. 
curr. or about 43 s. sterl. paid for taking each runaway ad¬ 
vertised; the shilling for every mile they are H||bught -f ; the 
expence of advertising and of their maintenance, and the 
fees paid, in gaol, 01 in the cage, when they are delivered 
to their owners. This waste, I say, attending forced la¬ 
bour, is not foreign to the present statement; but I have 
not the means of bringing it to a satisfactory calculation. 

As six days in the year, is an inadequate allowance for 
foul weather, it seems probable, on the whole, that the ave¬ 
rage working days in the year are rather under, than over 
266. 7'here can be no doubt that this is by far too high an 
average for gangs which are much “over-wrought and un¬ 
der-fed ,” and therefore puny and sickly, and disposed to 
go, for such creatures can hardly be said to run away ;— 
emaciated, as many of them are, and quite dispirited by 
the rigours of their servitude. 

No. VII. NOTE on Page 75. 

“ The Archbishop—asked me — flow the catechist at the 
college proceeded ,” &c,} Codrington college, in Barbadoes, 
13 or 14 miles east of Bridgetown, is the only establishment 
of the kind in the sugar islands. It consisted, when I saw 
iL before it was damaged by the great hurricane in 1780, 
of two spacious elegant stone buildings; the smallest 
having been designed for the residence of the masters, and 
the largest forming one side of an intended quadrangle, 
the centre of which was marked by a handsome obelisk. 
These buildings stood on the brow of a high and rocky cliff, 

* Branding is not at all practised in Barbadoes; and mutilation very 
rarely; except, now and then, accidentally, by the sugar mills; or by watch¬ 
men, on famished Negroes, attempting to steal the growing canes, or provi- 
*tons under their care ; and whom they sometimes kill outright.—W. D. 

t Abtidg. of Evid. before the H of Commons, No. 4. p. 49. 
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overlooking the Atlantic; one of the few rf&ennial rivuleti 
in the island, running parallel wffh theifjfthl; a very Ro¬ 
mantic situation, and well adapted to «&bih and elevate 
the mind, and dispose it to contempla^jme grandeur of 
nature and its Author. 

This institution is, or ought to he supported, by landed 
property capably, under faithful management, of clearing 
3000 l. sterl. a year; bequeathed, by Col. Codringlon, a na¬ 
tive of Barbadoes, who died in 1710, to the Society for pro¬ 
pagating thgfiospel ; for the education of a certain number 
of White yewjps, and the religious instruction of the Blacks. 
But it does not appear to have answered the benevolent in¬ 
tentions of its founder, or of the Society to whose care he in¬ 
trusted this princely donation. It was not indeed to be ex¬ 
pected, that the property of a public Body, resident in En¬ 
gland, should escape the too common fate of that of private 
absentees! About 3U years ago, the clear incotnehad become 
inadequate even to the support of a common grammar 
school, of 18 or 20 white boys. The school was therefore 
discontinued; but, I think, the catechist was retained. 
The affairs of the establishment, however, have since been 
happily retrieved by the able and disinterested management 
of its restorer, the late benevolent John Brathwaite, Esq. 
agent for the island. 

The progress of the catechist, at least till a very late 
period, may be gatheicd from the answer of the old Negro 
mentioned in the text.—“ Christian no’ made for black 
man in this counterv ; ^cause Hackman can’t proof not’n 
’gainsI a kite mat).” No learned casuist could give a 
better reason why the Negro race cannot, in general, be 
expeeied to become sincere Christians. Yet a good .many 
of them appear to believe most lirmly the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of all religion, <fnd act accordingly. To such v^e 
tnay apply what the late worthy Judge jpwe said of Moses 
Lopez and other respectable Hebrews, in Barbadoes : 
“ These Heathens (Jews) are among the best Christians in 
the island.” 

The want of proper schools is much fek in the W. In¬ 
dies ; except in Barbadoes, where there are, or lately were, 
several good ones ; environed, however, on all sides, by the 
morals of the Slave-system. Mr. Long has acopious chapter 
(ch. 12. b. 2.) on this Subject. He says that a boy “goes.to 
Britain, like a bale of dry goods, consigned to some factor,” 
and ii followed by remittance upcJri remittance, to teach* 
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him Mimes how to get through his property ; so that he 
returns to JantJ^ca “ a disgrace to his hiends, anti a nui¬ 
sance to his country.” Mr. Long adds#that “ the educa¬ 
tion they usuajfefeceive, in Great Britain; does not qualify 
them for usefunPnpIoymcnt in Jamaica.” And surely no¬ 
thing can be more true. For what,—I would ask, almost 
in the words of my late revered friend Governor Hav, 
himself both a good scholar, and a good accountant,— 
What can be the use of sending a young West Indian to 
a great public school to grind gerunds, and be kept a rmlw- 
ing it. for years together; and thence to the university—to 
throw away money ; while every really iw'fdfeacquirement 
is almost wholly overlooked, and his religion and morals 
too little attended to ? I would not, ilis Excellency would 
add, have him to neglect the classics ; hut I certainly would 
combine fhem with tilings more immediately useful. As 
his property is to be agricultural, and us produce commer¬ 
cial, I would send him to some intelligent farmer, for in¬ 
struction in the general principles of agriculture, and the 
ceconomy of labour, which are much the same m all coun¬ 
tries ; and to a counting-house, to learu to keep his affairs 
in order, without the help of an itinerant <e book-poster.” 

Indeed the very employment of a book-poster * plainly 
proves that there is a defect in the education or industry of 
many planters. This is even a more serious defect than the 
want of some instruction in geometry, mechanics, hydro¬ 
statics and chemistry ; all which are of indispensable use on 
sugar plantations. Yet so it is, that young West Indians, 
of good parts, have been tormented, in England, for whole 
years, with the niceties of prosody, and other small pedantry; 
while, though , nearly of age, they were not only unin- 
strueted in the above essentials, but could not eveu answer 
a simple question in the rule of three, or tell the latitude 
and longitude, of a place marked" on a map ! Although 
things are now platly altered, still it may not be amiss to 
add The substance of a passage written by Mr. Oldinixon, 

* An, accountant who yearly draws up and balances the plantation »c- 
C0UI1IS from the journal of the manager, Stc. ; and notgs enramop plantation 
book-keeper; for, as Long says, vet. a. p. 2S9, it sometimes happen. that those 
undetlings can neither read nor write. Thor office is, to carry the keys 
one week, and the cowskin the nest, alternately with the Negro- driver. 
At first, they were probably book-keepers, in the proper souse of the woid; 
and Stave retained the name, after thoi r jaffict; has been changed, so hs to be 
hartliy dn.rii}gui»bable thorn that of the driver. 

(vol. 2. 
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(vol. 2. p. 144) before Codringlon College was established; 
viz. in 17 10, the year in which its founderjgled. ' ’ 

The Assembly* of Barbadoes, says-ffir. 0-, have 
lately had it under consideration to ere^m college: to¬ 
wards which great legacies have been lef™ For it is not 
every planter who can send his sorts to England for educa¬ 
tion. This is inconvenient even to the most wealthy ; 
from the distance, and the indulgence of their correspond¬ 
ents who flatter the youths, in hopes of their future con¬ 
signments, by giving them what money they ask for; and 
hence they contract extravagant habits which often end in 
their ruin. 

Mr. T. Tryon, (continues our author) who well under¬ 
stood the interests of Barbadoes, says, that the sending 
of their sons to England, has been a very great hindrance to 
the redress of their grievances. For who can think that 
those grievances are heavy, when they can afford from 200 
to 500/. a year to mere school-boys, who often turn out 
first-rate beaux ? Whence it is inferred, that their fathers 
must he wonderfully rick, arid ought to have their prqdu.ee 
well taxed! And again: Mr. Tryon writes to a Barba¬ 
does planter, in these words; “The loose and extravagant 
education of your youth, is a sure indication of calamity 
and misery to your country ; for, in a few years, they come 
to govern the public affairs.” 

Mr. Oldmixon’s concluding words, on this subject, I 
may almost adopt as-my own : “The gentlemen of Bar¬ 
badoes, says he, may suppose that the author is well ac¬ 
quainted with these triiths; and they cannot but know, 
that he can give a great many exceptions to the above bad 
custom, but not enow to argue against its being abolished.” 

The “ bad custom” condemned by Mr. Oldmixon, 
and the olhir friends of^ the West Indians here quoted, is 
only the placing of their sons, wiih full jackets, at schools 
not adapted to prepare them for the contpffcated and labori¬ 
ous duties of planters; and not the sending of them to Great 
Britain for education. For, in this country, better than 
in any other, mjiy the great lesson of humanity to all man¬ 
kind, be the most easily and successfully learned. It has 
been already observed, that great good might be done by 
public profelsors making the history of Slavery, and the du¬ 
ties of Owners to Slaves, a part of their course of instruc¬ 
tion ; as was practised, for above thirty years, by my late 

learned 
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learned and worthy friend, Dr. Beattie of the Marisehai 
College in Arodeen.—Yet it is unhappily true, that the 
best educated Jgwropeans are not always the best Owners 
and Mailagcqfif Slaves. For this I have endeavoured to 
account, in lWy Letters, p. 54, 1 Men who, in their own 
country, either obeyed with alacrity or commanded with 
gentleness, are but ill prepared to bear with patience the 
laziness and reluctance of Shires. 

. No. VIII. NOTE on Page 76. 

“ I had learned from some Gentlemen of Barbadoes that — 
the Slaves were belter protected in some of i%e neighbouring 
colonies.”) I know of no c^use for this lamentable fact, but 
that, as Barbadoes abounds far more with Poor Whiles than 
any other colony, the Slaves are proportionally far more 
exposed to the assault's and depredations of lawless, ignorant, 
half-starved beings who may be said to have sucked in, with 
their mother’s milk, all the monstrous prejudices of the 
Slave-svstem. But I am not aware that the Slaves elsewhere 
enjoy any efficient legal protection, from which those 
or Barlxtdoes are excluded. The plain truth is, that, in 
none of the sugar islands, do the Slaves enjoy, nor. is it 
■possible that thev can enjoy any tolerable protection from 
laws which admit not their evidence, in any shape , against 
white criminals :—la vs, of the latest and most plausible 
of which we may truly say, 

- Humana maeignas 

Cura dedit*'h j ges. 

Bad, no doubt, is the best treatment which the Slaves, 
or at least’ th e Jit Id labourers, experience in any of the 
islands; but, with ihe above exception, their conditibn is 
less intolerable in Barbadoes, than in the other sugar colo¬ 
nies. They are even less penurionsly fed ; which might 
appear extraordinary, if it were not known, as already ob¬ 
served, that HU best peopled countries, cceteris paribus , 
are generally the most plentiful. These facts are admitted on 
all hands: bv Mr. Clarkson in his Impolicy, 2d ed.p. 106; 
by his sturdy adversary, Mr. Francklyn, in ins Observations, 
&c. p. 56; and, iu short, by the .general consent of the 
witnesses, as stated >h the Abstract of the Evidence, p. 58, 
Edinburgh edition. 

To account for these facts, it may be considered : 1. That 
Barbadoes being our oldest sugar colony, several genera- 
* ' tions 
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tions of Slaves have been born there; who, though perfectly, 
and Some of them acutely, sensible of their^rongs, are not 
in general, so impatient under them as imported Slaves; and' 
consequently are less apt to provoke ill tr(Atoent. 2. That 
much more attention is paid to religion in4Bhrbadoes, than 
in the other islands;—to that religion which speaks terror 
to all oppressors, and comfort, to those innocent men who 
mourn in the u house of bondage.” 3. That there is, 
in that island, a far greater propoition than elsewhere of 
ladies, or well educated women ; who are, on the whole, 
much more lenient than the men ; of which, one cause, no 
doubt, is tlveflftotal abstinence from strong drink. 4. That 
Barbadoes contain^ fewer hidigg-ffaces for umaways than 
any other W. Indian colony; and the longer and oftener a 
Slave deserts, the more severe is his treatment when 
caught. 5. That persons from the other islands sometimes 
ridicule the Slave-discipline of Barbadoes, on account of its 
lenity. 6. That no insurrection has taken place in Barba¬ 
does for more than a century ; and the Slaves there are in¬ 
dulged with liberties which would be thought very periknis 
in most of the other islands. 7. That the small ptwprierors 
called ten-acre-men, whose Slaves are employed in the 
culture of provisions, cotton, kc. which is easy and light 
compared with that of the sugar cane, abound much more 
in Barbadoes than elsewhere. 8. That, in that island, the 
raising of provisions, for its unequalled population, is a 
prime object, not only with the ten-ac.re-men, and the 
white militia tenants, but with many or most of the sugar 
planters; and fishing is pursued with industry and success. 
9. That in Barbadoes, there is less waste of human life than 
elsewhere. For a long period, the Slaves exported from 
thence (chiefly from the.destructive operation of the Barba¬ 
does law No. 28, clauses 3 and 7) are believed by many to 
have outnumbered those Imported, to. Tdiat the severest 
punishment, next to death, in the estimafl^l of the Barba¬ 
does Slavea, is to be transported from the island ; as they 
sometimes are maliciously *, always arbitrarily, and with 
as little ceremony as cows, or horses. 11. That a much 

* l shall give an instance, flvhich I this moment recollect; though the place 
is not so proper as could be wished Atfclever black girt 13 or 14 years of age, 
the only child orther parents, having been maliciously and cruelly shipped 
off, by a certain tyrant,* her mother, a spirited African, who had been a 
person of rauk in her own country,’ destroyed herself by -poison ; and left 
the husband and father in an inconsolable condition. The mother pas ray 

washer- 
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greater proportion of the proprietors of large plantations, 
reside in Barbsrtjbc's than in any other sugar island; and 
from hence, noj-doubt, proceeds that superior refinement, 
among the belli* 1 sort of people, which has obtained for 
that island the name of “ Little England”; a name which, 
Slavery and its vile accompaniments apart, it exceedingly 
well 'deceives. 

No. IX. NOTE on Page 84. 

£< Excfpt in the cases of some modern Methodists,” &c.. | 
This'is not the language of Mr.Steele, but of one of his 
dialogists, whose conversations P. X. merely reports, with¬ 
out giving any opinion of his own. (See p. 8. above.) But 
1 am not sorry at the Methodists being introduced by Mr. A. 
in the text, in such a way as to give me an opportunity of 
observing that, when 1 censured Mr. Whitfield’s Journal, 
at p. 95, of my Letteis tyt Slavery, [ did not know that 
that honest man and faithlul minister had candidly re¬ 
tracted the faulty expressions in that publication. “ I will 
free# and readily acknowledge (says Mr. Whitfield) that 
you and others have had too much occasion for reflection, 
by several things that have been unwaiily dropped up and 
down in my Journal.” See the Monthly Review for 1 J4g, 
p. 281, on “Some Remarks on the Enthusiasm of the 
Methodists and Papists compared, in a letter to the author” 
(Dr. Warburton) “ by George Whitfield,” 

But, whatever may be thought of some of Mr. Whitfield’s 
opinions, I believe every liberal, well disposed man now 
respects the memory pf the founder of the Orphan School 
in Georgia, and other great and good works; whose preach* 
ing drew personal compliments from, the fastidious Ches¬ 
terfield, and moved even the sceptical indifference of Hume 
to declare, that “ it was worth while to go twenty miles to 
hear him.”—FraJpan actual view of the treatment of the 
Slaves in North America, Mr. Whitfield remonstrated on 
that subject, in a letter from Georgia, to the inhabitants of 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina, printed 

washer-woman, in Bridgetown; and ! occasionally employed the father as a 
porter, and the daughter to go on littlejijtfands. They were very obliging, 
honest people, and the man was one of the quietest and most moffensive men 
I ever knew, black or white. They ‘■ worked out” as it is called, that is, 
found employment for themselves, and gave their owner a certain proper- 
hon Of their earnings. This is an tllrgvl practice; but it is very general, 

pouviihstapding. 

in 
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in 17tp. As this letter is not every day to be met with, 
and has no reference to the [Vest Indian Slavery, f may 
he permitted, without offence to that class of my readers, to 
offer thein the following extract. ♦apt 

“ As 1 lately passed through your Provinces (says Mr. 
Whitfield) t was sensiblv touched u’ith a fellow-feeling of 
the miseries of the poor Negroes Whether it be lawful 
for Christians to bnv Slaves, and' thereby cncaura&e the Pa- 
tions from whom thev are bought, to be at perpetual war 
with each other, 1 shall not take upon me t<vdetermine. 
Sure I apt, it is sinful, when bought, to use, v them 1 had, 
nav worse'than if they were brutes ; and, whatever parti¬ 
cular exceptions there may be (as 1 would charitably hope 
there are some) 1 fear the generality of “you that own Ne¬ 
groes, ate liable to such a charge ; for your Slaves, 1 be¬ 
lieve, work as hard, if not harder than the horses whereon 
you fide. These, after they have done their work, are fed 
spd taken proper care of; but many Negroes, when wearied 
with labour, in your plantations, have been obliged to 
grind their own corn, after they return home. Youcdogs 
are caressed and fondled at your tables ; but your Slaves, 
who are frequently styled dogs nr beasts, have not an equal 
privilege. Thev are scarcely permitted to pick up the 
crumbs which fall from their masters’ tables-—not to men¬ 
tion what numbers have been given up to the inhuman 
usage of cruel task-masters, who, by their unrelenting 
scourges, have ‘ploughed their backs, and made long fur¬ 
rows,’ and at length brought them to the grave ! 

“ When, passing along, 1 have viewed your plantations 
cleared and cultivated, many spacioi* houses built, and the 
owners of them faring sumptuously every day, my blood 
has frequently almost run cold within me, to consider bow 
man'y of your Slaves had neither convenient food to eat, nor 
proper raiment to put on,'not withstanding most of the com¬ 
forts you enjoy are solely owing tmtheir indefatigable 
labours !! 

“ The Scripture says, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn.’ Does God care for oxen ? 
and will he not also take care of the Negroes ? Undoubtedly 
he will—" c £o to now, ye lich men, weep and howl for the 
miseries that shall come 'upon you : Behold the provision 
of the poor Negroes, who have reaped down ypur fields, which 
is by you denied them, CRIETH ; and the cries of them 

' which 
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wkich have reaped , are entered into the ears of the LOUD 
of SABdOTHt ! I See St. James, ch. v. ver. i. 

• “We have a remarkable instance of God's taking cog¬ 
nizance of, avenging the quarrel of poor Siavcs. 

‘There was a famine, in the days of David, three years, 
year after year. And David inquired of the Lord : and 
the Lord answered, (t is for Saul, and for Ins bloody house, 
because he slew the Gibeonites.’ 2 ham. ch. xxi. ver. 1. Two 
things are here very remarkable : First, these GiheoMtcs 
were only ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ or in 
other words, S/iaes like yotirs. Secondly, that this plague 

• was sent bv God many years after the injury, the cause of 
the plague, was committed. And for what end were this 
and such like examples recorded in the holy Scriptures.? — 
Without doubt for our karnitisr; lor God is the same to¬ 
day as he was yesterday, and will continue the same for 
ever. IJE does not reject the prayer of the poor and desti¬ 
tute ; nor disregard the cry of the meanest Negro. The 
blood of them, spilt for these many years, in your rcspec- 
tivenrovinces, will ascend up to heaven against you !!” Thus 
far Mr. Whitfield. ’ 

It is worthy of observation that the Assembly of Virgi¬ 
nia, in petitioning the Throne, as th>w did in 1772, for 
the abolition of the African Slave-trade, described .that 
traffic, as endangering the very existence of His Majesty’s 
dominions in Ametica!! 

The venerable and disinterested John Wesley’s Thoughts 
on Slavery, arc probably better known than the remon¬ 
strance of his' friend Mr. Whitfield ; for a fourth edition of 
the former, printed at Dublin in 177. r ), is now before me; 
so that any extracts would be unnecessary, even if there 
were room for them. Mr. Wesley also collected his know¬ 
ledge of this subject personally, in the Southern Colonies 
(now States) of America; and perhaps in no piece of the 
same size (only m pages close l Sum) are the arguments, as 
they are called, in favour of Slavery, so briefly and ably re¬ 
futed. Every word is weighty. 

The treatment of the Slaves in the Southern States of 
America, appears to have been but little, if at all, improved, 
since the above eminent men #o nobly pleaded their cause. 
Sec a pamphlet entitled Item arks on the Slavery of the 
Black People, addressed to the Citizens of the United 
States, by John Parrish, printed at Philadelphia in 1806 ; 
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also Travels in some Parts of North America, in the Years 
1801, 5 and 6, by .Robert Sutcliff, prirfted at York, in En¬ 
gland, 1811, jere passim. The authors of these last in¬ 
teresting performances, are of the prafte^orthy Society 
called (Quakers ;—a society which, with allTts characteristic 
humility, had the true honour of preceding all others, in 
this great cause. 

No. X. NOTE on Pag"s 96 and 97? 

“ The Rural Dean and other unit as who ate ext it ing the 
papular ilamSur bvTdngland,” Stc.] The Hev.R. B.Nitkolls, 
Dean of Middleham m Yorkshire, a native ot Rarhadoes, is 
the onlyaholitionist liere personalty attacked, bv Mr. H. and 
Mr. F. nfiom Mr. Steele haS very piopeilv made to speak 
the language of their paitv. But one may a«k, What ra¬ 
tional motive that respectable clergyman could have to ca¬ 
lumniate the island which gave him birth ? How he, writ¬ 
ing in Yoikshiie (See his Letter, p. 13, edition 4.) was to 
know that a ccitain hook had been .sent #b certain rrten and 
societies in London, &c. r Or even if be had lead it, How 
this would have altered his facts? Was l® 1 to “love his 
country better than truth?” Obsequhrm ainiros, ventas 
odium paril. Thoughtless people are apt to swallow the ob- 
seqnhnn of their flatterers, and to fling the odium at their 
1(est friends. The man who dares to tell all the truth of any 
country, is sure to excite the spleen of all its little parish 
patriots. Even in Scotland {Salve, magna Parens!) com¬ 
paratively enlightened and virtuous as it is, or was, before 
manufactures and whisky became so general, some folks 
were highly offended at Dr. Johnson for saving, in I 773, that 
he met with tew trees there. But when he said that, about 
Montrose, the land was so generally covered with grain, 
( that it was not easy to see where they got fodder for the 
cattle ;—when he said this, it was not objected to. No : 
this was erring on the safe side. Sensifra' men, howevef, 
saw that the tiue way to answer the learned tourist, was 
not to rail but to plant; so that North Britain prob&hiy owes 
whole forests to Johnson’s friendly remark. And sure I am, 
that every true patriot, in that counity, would have thanked 
him, had he extended his remarks, or even his sarcasms, 
to some other wrong things—mere peccadilloes, however, 
thanks he to God, compared with the practice of Slavery! 
if the West Indians would think and act thus, they might 

spoil 
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soon defy the “ malevolence” of abolitionists. For the 
chains of Slavery might be even gradually relaxed (arid no 
sensible -abolitionist wishrs for more) much sooner than an 
acorn can becdjjj^ an oak,—With regard to « the honour 
of Barbadoes,” the feelings of Dean Nickolls were probably 
as correct as those of his critics, and far more usefully di¬ 
rected. For my own part, I did pnbhclv express rnv. 
hope,'five-arid-twehty years ago, that the just and lively 
sentiments of the inhabitants on that bead, would have pro¬ 
duced far greater effects than any which I have vet heard 
of. Their “ uncommon caution and deliberation” in im¬ 
proving their Slave-system, do not appear to accord so 
well as could be wished, with that superiority over the junior 
colonies which Barbadoes is entitled to claim ; pai ticularly 
on the score of comparntb't humanity to Slaves. The praises 
of their real and absolute humanity, 1 fear, must be left for 
the theme of writers yet unborn ! 

No. XI. NOTE on Page l'J4. 

“ Saving of 4261. per annum,” &c.] In the valuable 
Report of the Committee on the commercial Stale of the 
W. India Colonies, Juiv 1807, there are detailed accounts 
of the cxpences, in 1806, of eight Sugar plantations, in two 
adjoirting parishes in Jamaica. 

On the first plantation there mentioned, the expence of 
maintaining its 300 Slaves, of all descriptions, exclusive 
of the Negro-tax, byt including medicines and medicaj 
attendance, in 1806, was, in Jamaica or Barbadoes cur¬ 
rency, 40 per cent, worse 1 than sterling, - s£T57G 
Wages paid byMr. Steele to his SOO Slaves, over and 
above land (which could he easily furnished in , 
Jamaica, where two-thirds of each plantation, on 
an average, rcaiain iu wood and pasture, Edwards, 
vol. l. p! 186 ) - - 1282 

So that, by Mr. Steele’s practice, there would have 

been saved, - - - Curr. f £’ 29 >l 

la the account of this plantation, the costs of provisions, 
clothing, &c. "are all separately specified, except the mer¬ 
cantile charges, the proportion of which, on the articles 
imported for the Slaves, i make 90 1. lit the other ae- 
couutsythe articles for the Slaves, both Jamaican and British, 

are 
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aremore or less bleuded with other things; but I have 
proportioned them as we|l as I could, and have reducer) all 
the gangs to 300 Slaves. It appears then that, by Mr. 
Steele’s practice, there would have been, in^he year 1306, 


On tlee 1st pi 

ajitation, 

a saving of 

Curr. 
- 204 

,0n the 2d 

do. 

do. 

- 176 

On the 3d 

do. 

do. - • 

- 306 

On the 4th 

do. 

do. - - 

- 240 

On the 5th 

do. 

do. 

- 408 

On the 6th 

do. 

do. 

- 583 

On the Oh 

do. 

do. 

- 450 

On the 8th 

do. 

do. 

- 476 


On each of the eight plantation, an average saving 

of, 202/. sterling, or - - Curr. g@3f>7 

On the whole eight plantations, there were 2320 Slaves 
(being exactly equal to the complement, of ten Sugar plan¬ 
tations, by the average for all,, Jamaica, stated jin the In¬ 
quiry, See. p. 46.) and their maintenance, in 1806, cost 
879 s/., being 3 L. 19 s. 3 \d. sterl. or bl. l Is. curr. for each; 
which wants 3s. of Mr. Steele’s annual estimate, given 
page 122 above. 

Before I made these calculations, I did suppose that thepre- 
sent expcnceof maintaining the Slaves, and therefore thesav-. 
mgs, by adopting Mr. Steele’s plan, w'ould have all exceeded 
his saving of4 36/. curr. especially considering that, by p.3.of 
the Report hetorc me, the cxpences in Jamaica appear to ex¬ 
ceed those in the other islands ; and that a great rise has 
taken place on all supplies, since he wrote. It is well known, 
however, that expellees differ very greatly even on different 
plantations, and on the same plantation in different years; 
from soil, situation, seasons, the varying prices of the sup¬ 
plies, the gangs requiring more or less help from jobbers, 
&c. not to mention that some planters are more liberal ill 
their supplies than others, and’ can afford mem better. , No > 
doubt the money-wages would also vary. But considering 
that when Mr. Steele wrote, a hit per day (say 3s sterl. per 
week) was very sufficient diet-money, in Barbadoes, for a 
hard working black mechanic, and half a bit for, a, Half 
idle town domestic (bo!It without land, but the former get¬ 
ting Sunday jobs, and she iatter scraps about the house) I 
say considering these lacis, I am inclined to think that, 
with the portions of good land,^md the time, allowed by ■ 
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Mr. Steele* his money-wages would still be sufficient, or 
nearly so.—Com used to vary in Barbadoes, from 3 or 4 
to 13 or 16 pints for a bit; the average being much more 
than any man c$uld eat in a day; and other things varied 
in proportion. But a labourer has to provide clothes and 
many other things, beside corn, for himself arid his family; 
though cqrn would, no doubt, be a better standard of wages 
than money, in almost every case, and every country. 

N. B.—Mr. Steele tells us, at p. 11 above, that his 
Slaves, when paid, did all his holing for less than a fourth 
part of the 3 /. curr. per acre which it had cost him be fur e 
they werepaid. He re then was an additional saving of 4 is'. 
the acre on at least 100 acres which he probably planted 
annual!} with his 338 Slaves old anti young: (see pp 170 
and 181 above) that is, an additional saving of at least 
225/. curr. So that Mr. Steele’s annual saving appears 
to have been not barely 426/. curr. as his moderation in¬ 
duced him to state, at p. 124 above; but 65l/. curr. or 
465/. sterling! 1 have drawn no inference from this last 
sum, which appears to have been his real yearly saving ; but 
it is quite proper to notice it, and even to insist on it, if 
necessary; (and to proportion accordingly, the savings 
which Mr. Steele’s practice would have produced, on the 
foregoing estates.-—Mr. S. also saved the wages of the 
Nfegroidrivers (see p. y.) and the everlasting plague and ex- 
pence of recovering runaways. 

No. XII. NOTE on Page 154. 

“ It too frequently happens that when the Slaves of 
such people” (viz. those who have no land) “ are past 
their labour, they are abandoned by their owners, both to 
want and to disease , without relief or remedy ; as the law 
affords none ; or yf it did, while the Negro is no evidence, 
in any case whatsoever, against While persons, such a law 
would be nugatory.”] Mr. Steele was not aware that, in 
1785, some years before he wrote this, the legislature of 
Barbadoes passed 

“ An Act to prevent distempered and worn-out Negroes 
from infesting the towns, streets, and highways, in this 
island.” The preamble states that, 

“ Whereas it has, for some time past, been the cruel 
practicc*of sane persons possessing Negroes who, from old 

age 
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age and infirmities, aie incapable of further service to their 
inhuman owncis. to drive them from their plantations to 
beg, steal or starve; which said unhappy objects are daily 
infesting the public streets of the several towns in this 
island, greatly to the annoyance and nuisance of the inha¬ 
bitants thereof : 

“ To prevent such inhuman practices, for the future, so 
d : ='iraceful and dangerous to thccountry, he it enacted,” &c. 
that an owner suffering an v distempered, maimed or worn-out 
Negro to infest the towns, shall remove the same, or for¬ 
feit bl. curr. The Justice to cause the Slave to be conveyed 
to the owner’s habitation, and the expenee to be paid out 
of the penalty ; one-third of the overplus to the constable, 
and the rest to the public. Failing his goods, &c. the of¬ 
fender to be imprisoned, not exceeding two months. See 
the Privy Council’s Report, p. 548. 

N. B. The wretched subjects of this law are to be con¬ 
veyed to the habitations of those very owners who had before 
“ driven them from their plantations to beg, steal or 
starve ! 1”—A hospital “ for the reception of disabled Slaves, 
abandoned by their owners, was in contemplation in Ja¬ 
maica live-mid-twenty \ears ago ; when 1 ventured to Ob¬ 
serve, that “ such hospitals would he built, over all the W. 
Indies, and endowed, and well managed, and fully adequate 
to their end,—when Slavery should change its nature !” 
Letters on slavery, p. 135. 

Dr. Pinekard, in his Notes on the W. Indies, printed in 
!SOG, vol.2. p. 109, says, that, “ very much to the dis¬ 
credit of Barbadoes, numbers of old, diseased, decrepid 
Negroes, at once objects of compassion and of horror, are 
seen lying at the corners, or begging about the streets. The 
law should compel every master to provide for his own 
Slaves.” 

Thus the Doctor appeals not to have known, any more 
than Mr. Steele, (hat the above law existed; and how 
should he, when it lav totally dormant, or rather dead, among 
the records *)f the island ? When it was enacted, Mr- S. 
was not a member of the legislature, and lived at a di¬ 
stance from the town; and Dr. P. was only a visitor. But 
I, who resided in Bridgetown when this law was made, 
never saw or heard of it, till it appeared in the P. C.Re- 
port, in 1789; or observed, at the time, any abatement 
of the disgraceful practice against which it was made and 

provided. 
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provided. Accordingly, at p. 34 of Letters on Slavery, 

J slated what 1 had to say on the subject, without referring 
to the above-cited law ; and for this good reason, that, 
though not inattentive to such things* I did not know that 
there was anv suet) law. 

But Mr. Steele, though not aware that “ the law afforded 
any relief <*r remedy” against the ctucl practice in.question, 
added, with perlect correctness, that “ if it did, while 
the Negro is no evidence, in any case whatsoever, against 
white persons, such a law would be nugatory.” On this 
very ground it was, that 1 pronounced the inefficiency of 
the parallel clause ot the boasted consolidated Slave-law of 
Jamaica, as stated m p. "-5 of the book last quoted ; and it 
is remarkable that, in 'he '.cry next sheet of that book, I 
had to insert a proof that my opinion was just. 

The makers of the above Birb.ulnes law, modestly con¬ 
fine the practice, against winch thev framed it, to “some 
time past.” Bill I can answer for that, practice having pre¬ 
viously existed for twelve yeais; and we may venture to 
suppose that it has always more or less accompanied 
Slavery; of which it is an immediate consequence. Don 
Ouixote says to the young page who was going to enlist,— 
“ Mark, child ! it is better for a soldier to smell of his gun¬ 
powder than of civet. And when old ace comes upon you, 
in this honourable exercise, though you be full of scars, 
maimed or lame, at least you shall not be without honour, 
which poverty cannot diminish. And besides, there is order 
taken now, that old and maimed soldiers may be relieved ; 
neither are they to be dealt withal like those men’s Negroes 
that, when they'are old and can do their masters no service, 
they (’under colour of making them free) turn them out of 
doors , and make them Slaves to hunger, from which nothing 
can free them hut death.” Blount’s Translation of Don 
Quixote, printed in 1672, p- 181. 

No. XIII. NOTE on Page 196. 

,r The labour of Slaves—dearer than that of Freemen .”] 
On this subject see, among the ancients, Cohunel. Pnefatio ; 
Win. Hist. Nat. xviii. 3;—among the moderns, Rollin, 
Hist, of Arts and Sciences, vol. 1 ; M. Poyvre, Observ. 8cc. 

6 103 ; Franklin’s Ess. on peopling Countries ; Tucker’s 
ispute between G, Br. and Irel. p. 13 ; Smith’s Wealth 

2 Q of 
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of Nations, vol. 2. p. 87, vol. 3. p. 37; Young’s Anncrta 
of Agriculture; Morse’s Amer. Geogr. Edin. edit. p. 79; 
Gaisford’s late Essay, p. 84; and, to name no more, my 
lamented friend Dr. Beattie, in the 2 d vol. of his Eletn. of 
Moral Science; where he has given a very interesting abs¬ 
tract of the doctrines on Slavery which he tdd me, in 
1792 , he had been publicly inculcating in his class, for 
thirty ytars ; an example, 1 humbly conceive, worthy of 
the imitation of every Professor of Moral Philosophy, Law 
and Divinity, throughout the United Kingdom.*—1 must, 
however, additionally refer to an excellent pamphlet en¬ 
titled Observations on Slavery (published in 1788, and now 
out of print) by my late worthy friend Dr. James Ander- 
sca», who shows, that the labour of a W. Indian Slave costs 
about thrice as much as it would cost, if executed by a free¬ 
man. Taking another case, he demonstrates that the labour 
of certain colliers in Scotland who, til! our own times, were 
subjected to.a mild kind of vassalage, regulated bylaw, 
was twice as dear as that of the freemen who wrought 
other coal-mines in the same country, and ihrice as dear as 
common day-labour. Almost the first words which that 
able political and rural aeconomist spoke to me, when I was 
introduced to him, at Edinburgh, above 20 years ago, 
were “ Thanks be to G'od, sir, your West* Indian Slavery 
never can prevail in this country : no production of our 
labour could bear the expence.” I told him, that, on an 
average of years and plantations, the W. Indian .produc¬ 
tions were also unequal to that ex pence ; but that indivi¬ 
duals still made money by purchasing plantations for half 
their value, or even much less, in had years, and conse¬ 
quently getting great profits, on the.return of good years, 
$fc. &c. The bare facts were sufficient |'or such men as 
fifeattie and Anderson. Their own enlightened mind* sup¬ 
plied the reasonings, and produced almost immediate con¬ 
viction. 


No. XIV. ^NOTE on Page 197 a. 

“ Attempts—to introduce Slaves, in defiance «jf the 
abolition Laws,” &c.] It is impossible for the African 
Institution to be too, vigilant and active in detecting and 
bringing*to justice the violators of those laws. The Council 
and Assentblyof Jamaica (see Edwards, vol. 2. p.493) con- 
\ , sidcr 
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skier the prevention of the clandestine introduction of New 
Negroes into that island, as next -to impossible. Lord 
Sheffield (On the Slave-trade, p. lg) holds the same opi¬ 
nion ; adding that, though it was felony to import Ne¬ 
groes from the British islands into the French, yet that it 
was daily ind constantly done. Mis Lordship’s opinion is 
abundantly justified by Oldtnixon, vol. 2. p. 420, and 
D’Auberteuil, tom 1. p.282. 

The Law of Barbadoes, No. 159, Hall’s edit, passed in 
if27, makes it felony without benefit of clergy, both to 
principals and accessories* with forfeiture of vessel and 
cargo, to carry off fraudulently any Slave without a ticket; 
“ a great number of persons making it a trade.” Under 
this law, two Frenclm.cn received sentence of death, at the 
Barbadoes Grand Sessions in June 1736 ; as did one Josephs 
Ashton, at the Dec. Grand Sessions of the same year- 
The Frenchmen were pardoned by his Honour the Presi¬ 
dent, on account of the particular circumstances of their 
case; but whether Ashton was pardoned or executed, doc* 
not appear. Caribbeana, vol. 2. p. 173 . In my time, I think 
A. D. 1784, one A. . . r narrowly escaped the gallows, 
under the same Act; and several more were strongly su» 
spected of having incurred its penalties. Indeed the practice 
of Smuggling away Negroes, in defiance of death" and con¬ 
fiscation, was perfectly notorious; and 1 could name more 
than one man who was generally understood to “ make it 
a trade and that to a considerable extent: and a lucra¬ 
tive trade it undoubtedly was, to buy Slaves from insolvent 
debtors in our i'slands, for perhaps half their value, and sell 
them, in a few dav's, to the French for their full value.—At 
the (^rand Sessions of Charleston, S. Carolina, 25 May 
1809, James Hutton was fined in fifty pounds for murder¬ 
ing a Negro ; and George Burrows and Robert Welch, con¬ 
victed of stealing Negroes, were ordered to be hanged on 
the 23d of June! '.—These things arc not mentioned as- 
specimens of transatlantic justice; but merely to show 
what vigour and vigilance will be necessary to enforce the 
Abolition laws of this country. 

I know not Whether I should allude, on the same page 
with such characters, to a plahter of worth and humanity, 
a Scholar and a mathematician, who was forced by a mali¬ 
cious and tyrannical creditor, to withdraw privately from a 
sertain colouv, with all the Slaves on bis sugar plantation. 

S G 2 It 
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It wa» said that the people, though they and their fore¬ 
fathers bad lived with him and his forefathers ou theestate, 
from the early days of the colony, followed the fortunes of 
“ poor Massa,” without a murmur. This irregular act was 
attended with so many extenuating circumstances, most of 
which I have forgotten, that it was not violently blamed 
even by the most respectable and honest people.—I see it 
belongs not properly to this place. It is rather an example 
of the evil effects of the present Laws of Extent, both to 
Proprietors and Slaves. Attach the Slaves to the soil, and 
most of those evils would vanish. 

No. XV. NOTE on Pag? ! 97 b. 

“ Slaves—-procured in great numbers from several 
sources purely IV. Indian,” See.] The Slaves settled on plan¬ 
tations, have not to blame the colonial laws alone, for their 
sufferings from being seized for their Owners’ debts, im- 
pirisoned and sold, in the cruel manner stated at p. 208. 
For, by the British statute, 5 Geo. II. c. 7. Slaves are 
made chattels for the payment of debts; and, by 13 Geo. III. 
©.14, they may be mortgaged, as free-hold, even to fo¬ 
reigners. This last Act, 1 believe, was made to enable the 
unfortunate settlers of the Ceded Islands to borrow money 
in Holland, when they could no longer obtain it in this 
Country. It is now generally agreed that all such law6 
should be repealed, and the Slaves attached to the soil ; so 
Ws to be transferable only with it. Sec Long, vol. 1. p. 309, 
and vol. 2. p.499; Edwards, vol. 2. p. 149 J P< C. Re¬ 
port, p. 476 ; Suppl. to’ the same, p. 17- 

The reader will judge of the extent of this single V?. 
Indian source of purchase, when he is told that, ki -Ja- 
SBraica, in 20 years ending in 1791 , no fewer than 177 
sugar plantations were sold for debt, 92 seized by mort¬ 
gagees, and 55 abandoned altogether. Sec Proceed, of 
Jamaica Assem. in 1792 , Append. No. 12. This implies 
4&e sale, transfer, or violent removal of the Slaves on 324 
sugar plantations, or of 71,928 Slaves (reckoning 022 to 
each plantation, according to Inquiry, &c. p. 46) in twenty 
years, or of .nearly 3,600 Slaves annually;—many of them 
sold, with as,little regard to their feelings and natural at¬ 
tachments, as if they were brute beasts. All this is on 
sugar plantations, ip Jamaica alone. But, if we include all 

sort» 
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sorts of plantations, in all the islands, it will be moderate 
to estimate: the number of field Slaves sold, transferred, and 
violently removed, at i0,000 annually; 

As to the idlers, Mr. Long, vol. 2. p. 281, says, that 
“ from 20 to 40 house-servants is nothing unusual,” in 
Jamaica. According to Mr. Edwards, vol. l.p. 2!3, there 
are in Kingston two bla' k domestics to every white person, 
old and young, rich and poor ; after allowing largely for 
mechanics, porters, fee. and excluding free people of co¬ 
lour [i, Barbados, by Report of the Commit, of Assent. 
1788, p. 7- “about one fourth of the whole number of 
Slaves, are employed in menial services, &x.” '['he el 

cad era applies to the mechanics and others, not employed 
in cultivation. But the great majority of this “fourth” 
were Certainly domestics. In the towns, indeed, the num¬ 
bers, idleness and vice of this class, amount to a grievous 
public nuisance. 1 could name a maiden lady, and a 
widow in a certain town, who severally retained above 50 
of those idlers, and an elderly widower, in another town, 
who had as many. Mr. Burke condemns^his “custom of 
multiplying household Slaves (infinitely the most danger¬ 
ous) far beyond reason and necessity.” Europ. Settl. vol. 2. 
p. 126 Dublin edition. But we need not dwell on the ob¬ 
vious danger of such crowds of domestic Slaves daily in¬ 
specting, and sometimes despising the conduct, and too 
often hating the persons, of their Owners. Wc merely 
mention those idlers as forming a copious source of the 
West Indian Slave-trade; as well as of labour to those 
planters whose field gangs want, or are supposed to want 
help.—The extent of the other W. Indian sources of Slave¬ 
dealing, mentioned in the text, we have not the means of 
estimating. 

No. XVI. NOTE on Pages 20*, 207. • 

" t< Specific evidence—on the period of labour fulfilledty 
purchased Slaves,” &c.] The time for which a purchased 
Slave ought to labour, in order to indemnify hi* owner, 
can be exactly calculated from the given capital, annual re¬ 
turn, and rate of compound interest. But the time he 
actually does labour, is a fact which can only be esti¬ 
mated, on probable grounds, by information and evidence. 
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As the present method of calculation' was not thought of, 
when the witnesses tyerc examined, no specific question 
• on this important point, wwt fmt to them. Some ot them 
however mentioned it incidentally; and they, together with 
several authors of credit, have stated the average period of 
labour fulfilled by Field Slaves, bought and bred, 

Years. 


Jn Barbados*, by p. 32 of SuppI to P. C. Report, at 
•A— m —r—•— (by p. 15 of Nickolls’s letter, on one estate 4 years) 

In Jamaica, by p. 59, No. 4,„Abridg. Evid befoieH. of Commons - 7 

-j-r-, by p. 118, Ditto Ditto - . . 7 

In tbe British Sugar islands at large, by a MS. hook in my possession, 
of the late ingenious H, Smcathnun, E.q * - - - 7.) 

The average of these two pciiods of actual labour (namely 7 and 71 years) 
is seven yta>» and a qvaitei. 

In the following authorities, all the Slaves, without 
.distinction, or a number equal to them, are understood 
die off, and to be renewed, (partly by impoitulinns , and 
.partly by births) at the respective pencils annexed : 

la Barbadoes, by P.C. Report, p.7G8, in - - Years. 14 

•. » j> . ■ • by Burke's Europ. Se*tl. vol. 2. p. 12l, Dublin od. in - 16 

-- - - ... by p. 86 of Afi icaiius’s Letters, by the Rev. Mr. Leigh, in 16 

-by Wynne’s Bnt limp in Amer. vol. 2. p. 543, in - 15 

-by Comuntt. of Barbad. Hoc. of Aits, p. 106, compared 

, with p 121 foregoing, in - - - 15 

”'ln I eeward islands, by Robcitson s Detection, p. 44, in - * 15 

-f a fa. ... (“ Sometunts,’’id ihcl m 7 years.) 

■ » — . — ■ ■. - (bv Rev Mr Newton’s thoughts,p 21, on“several 

e 1 tales’’ in 0 years.) 

> % As Mr. Smcathman’s words cannot be referred to in print, if seems but 
.fight to subjoin them.—“ Many of the planters will say, Let me but 
get seven or eight ytars tight wi rk out of a Slave, and I do not care what 
the d—1 becomes of him afterwards ” Mr. bmeathmau’s opportunities ol 
nJHttmat observation wete vety good. In 1775, 6 and 7, lie v^Md several 
of the islands, British and foreign, with a view to check the raViges of the 
ants andothet insects, and lived chiefly on sugar plantations. He had pre¬ 
viously studied Natural History, particularly Entomology, with great care, 
(IwOth in Europe and ifrita. His papets, partly in my possession, prove him 
tbsj&avebeen a person of indefatigable industry, and of manly firmness and 
' 'sppathy on a subject vnt altogether fyteign lu the present, His and my late 
, venerable friend, Drew Drurv, Esq. spoke highly of his moral character, 
wjjjsc fa still lives in the waim remembrance of our common friend John 
JPRlthctke, Esq. Mr. Dtury begin an account of Smeathman's life, but 
Wits' obliged to discontinue it, par t ly by age and infirmity, and partly by 
Warit of materials, 1 know of nothing of Mr.S's in print, except hi* cu¬ 
rious paper on.the African Teimtter (a species of wood-ants, or bug-a-bugs) 
in the 71st vol. ot the Phil, Trans, and his detailed Wan for colomjring the 
'Coast of Africa 5 —the fb st. I believe, ever published; as the excellent Oran- 
..-■ViUe .Sharp,Esq. was the first man in this country* who ever attempted to 
carry sueh#p!au into execution ; and chiefly at tits own expence. 
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In Dominica, bjt a pamphlet entitled No Abolition, p. 25, “ in much U»s 

than 15 years’’—say - - - - it 

In alt the British Sugar islands, by p. 87 of ®ai»fordhE»say printed 181), 

in his own opinion in - - * 14 

■■■■ ■ ■ ■ by Do quoting}’ C-Report, in - - 16 

---Bm I can ouh find, p 4oi, - f - 15 

- - - tb) Anderson on .slavery, p .supposed in lOyeafs) 

In S. Domingo,byD Auberteud, tom 1. pp£4, 69 - *35 

The average of these three periods ol renewal (14, lilted 16 years) is 
fifteen years. 

There is no selection of authorities, to serve a turn, here 
(or indeed any where else in these*papers) for these are all 
that I can find on this head, after a very long r.nd painful 
search. Of those embraced in parentheses, the first three 
have only a partial application, and the last is merely Con¬ 
jectural ; though even the conjectures of such a, man as 
the late Dr. Anderson merit attention, tie conjectured, 
because he had not (in 1788) any authentic grounds of in¬ 
formation. It were to be wished that what has since ap¬ 
peared, were more full on the point in question/ But Ohe 
thing is clear (and it happens to be all that we really waflt) 
that if field Slaves, bought and bred, do not, in the opi¬ 
nion of practical planters, fulfil more than 7 or 8 years of 
labour; and if they all die off, and are renewed in abhht 
15 years ;—if these, I say, be commonly reputed facts 
among practical planters, then are we perfectly safe in con¬ 
cluding that the labouring lives of bought Field-Slaves -(to 
which labouring lives alone, our inquiry has been directed) 
exceed not seven years in the gross. But if we duly fallow 
jfor the circumstances stated in the text, and following'in 
this note, the clear period of actual effective labour, cannot 
be nearly so much. To any one who thinks he" can prove 
ft to fie more, I would say, without hesitation. 

Die—el eris mihi nmgnu r Apollo. 

If an equal number of the Slaves were to die off Wffjr, 
till, in about 15 years, they all died %fT, then the Iqeln 
period of their lives would he exactly 7 \ years; and, as'the 
case stands, this is the only mean period we call |(§fice 
from the second set of authorities. It may be said, That 
this but little exceeds 7\ years, the mean period of'feetkial 
labour deduced, in the same way, from the fifst sM of 
authorities. But this is not my fault. I have taken the 
authorities as I found them ; and, all thiqgaa considered, 
they agree very well with the matter of fact. ”®For the near 
equality of the periods of labour and of> l®S|’%hieh they 

, indicate, 
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indicate, it would be easy, though not very agreeable, to ac- 
count ; but I shall otjly make use of , it to show that the 
former has been assumed too,|tigli at seven years, For, 

1 st. The 'Africans are from' 14 to 40*and even 50 years of 
*ge, befirc'tver they see fhe.W. Indies*, and the bought 
Wb. Indians, having been pinched and “ hard driven” by 
their distressed owners, before they are brought to sale, 
have, of course, a very small proportion of children and 
young people ; and are themselves debilitated, before 
their sale, by imprisonment, perhaps lor several months, 
and many of them heart-broken b\j a sale not to be distin¬ 
guished from that of so many cattle. 

2 dly. In the three unproductive years of seasoning, 2 out 
of every 5 Africans bought, die, and the 14 years they 
should have fulfilled aie thereby taken from the (5 times 
f or) 35 years of labour supposed to be fulfilled by the 
wbple five; leaving 21 years of labour to be performed by 
the § Survivors, in the 4 years remaining of ,he 7 after the 
seasoning; which is so very absurd,that one can hardly find 
words to express it intelligibly. A similar argument ap¬ 
plies to the bought W. Indians ; who also undergo a de¬ 
structive seasoning, before they are reconciled to the loss of 
their homes and their relations, and to the new estates, 
and often new islands, to which they are transferred. 

. 3dly. The period of actual labour, be it what it may, is 
very greatly reduced bv sickness and desertion; which, as 
far as I know, were never properly stated and allowed for, 
till it was attempted at p. 4 34 above. 

4lhly. According to bir Isaac Newton f, mankind in 
general die off and are renewed, every 33 or 34 years. But the 
Slaves collectively, bought and bred, die off and are renewed, 
in about 15 years, and therefore more than twice as fast as 
the rest of the species, and the bought alone, fouroi five times 
as fast; from uhatehas been stated here, and in the text. 

Stilly. We have seen, at p. 203 above, that the prince 
aveflge period of a labourer’s life, in London, and of a 
soldier’s service in the British army, exceeds not ten years; 
and that the, latter exceeds not seven years, if the soldier, 
after being seasoned, serve in the W. Indies. 

But, though perfectly aware of the inferences we are cn- 

• See P. C. %port, pp 22, SC, 40, 42. 

+ Chronology, p. 50. french Translation. We might quote authorities 
more favourable to our argument; but none so respectable. 

.•v<’ ■£ titled 
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titled to draw, from these and similar facts, omitted for 
brevity, yet we allow the planter to get seven years of effec¬ 
tive hard labour, from every Slave he buys; in order to secure 
our calculations from all reasonable objection. And this we 
can very well afford to do; seeing we have proved, at p. 232, 
that even this over-rated allowance, and the highest return, 
or labour-annuity, on record, will not save planters who de¬ 
pend chiefly on purchase, from utter ruin, in a few' years._ 

And yet planters there are, who vt ant to make their fortunes, 
or to mend them, by the labour of the death-struck inmates 
of slave-ships and “ ruinated plantations” ! I Surely history 
records not such another instance of that kind of infatuation* 
which is often implied in the Holy .Scriptures, and called 
by our good old Divines “ judicial blindness;”—blindness 
inflicted as a judgment by the Avungeb of the wrongs of 
the oppressed ; who knows how to make the transgressors 
of his Laws tire instruments of their oivn punishment, with¬ 
out violating their liberty. 


No. XVII. NOTE on Page 2IS. 

“ Average return , or rather labour annuity, of not quite 4 
and 3-8 tin per cent,” &c.] What the West Indian accompt- 
ants are apt to call the “ clear returns, or clear profits,” of 
plantations, are often nothing more than what we, with subr 
mission to better judges, distinguish In-the nameof labour- 
annuities,” as depending on the labouring lives of the 
Slaves, In the single case oftheSlavcs constantly keepingup, 
or ratheV increasing their numbers by the births, are those 
returns entitled to the name of dear profits, i say rather in¬ 
creasing; it 'being plain that an estate barely keeping uj»„ 
its gang, is constantly exposed to depopulation by epi¬ 
demics, famine, hurricane, Sic. This has been already 
observed; but can hardly be too often inculcated on im¬ 
provident, or those commonly called dashing planters. 

The following is the best account I have been able to 
collect of those labour-annuities, or clear profits, as the 
case maybe, for 40 years, ending in 1807. 

1. In T 768, Mr. Frere* said that “ the landed interest 
of Barbadocs, does not neat annually 4 per cent.”/ 

* Short History al Bavbadoes, p, 116. ? 

2. Itl 
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i. Tn 1771. Kir.Longf stated the returns of sugar plan¬ 
tations, in Jamaica, according to circumstances, at 1§, 3|, 
ami 10 percent, and he calls. u 8 per cent, a saving profit.” 

3. In l 780, Mr. Steele* p. 114, above, says that a plan¬ 
tation.'in liarbadoes “ should generally pay 8 per cent, oo 
.its whote'^alue of land and perishable stock.” 

4. Same*year, in the diHerein islands, the returns arc 
stated! at 3, 3|, 4, 5, and 6 per cent.' 

а. 1 n 1793, Mr. Edwards §, calculating on wood-land, 
bought, cleared and planted for half the average value of 
cultivated land in Jamaica ||, states the planter’s “ dear 
''profit, at seven per cent, on his capital, without charging, 

however , a shilling Jbr malting good the decrease of the 
Negroes, or for the wear and tear of Vie buildings , or 
making any allowance for dead capital, and supposing too 
tfaai the proprietor reside^ on the spot ; for, if he is absent, 
be is subject, in Jamaica, to an annual tax of 6 per .cent., 
on the gross value of his sugar and rum, for legal .com¬ 
missions to his agent.”—Mr. E. also particularizes the 
items of cxpcnce, which “ demonstrale the fallacy of the 
jfoo common mode of calculating, which supposes that the 
Annual disbursement® are provided for by the rnm.” Ac¬ 
cordingly it has since appeared, that the British supplies 
and island expertces amount, in Jamaica, to 20s. 10</. $terl. 
on each cwt. of sugar ; and, in the other islands, to IQs. 6d. 
pver and above the value of t he rum f. 

б. In 1807, by the valuable Report just quoted, the annual 
returns from Sugar plantations, in the different islands, are 
stated, in evidence, at 0 ( nothing ) 1 {, 2-*-, 3, 6 and 10 per 
cent, on the capital ; on one plantation at 12 percent, for 
4 years ending in 1708, but since reduced to 3 per cent, 
pud even lower. 

Here then (excluding the one plantation, but including 
the case of no profit) are eleven different rates of annual re¬ 
turns, the average of which is somewhat more than 4| per 
cent. But if we deduct only 2l pet cent.,'which is for too 

f IIi»t of Jarouca, vol 1. p 161, VI, 526; vgj. 2. p.49l. 

X Answen* to (Jueiy r > >, nil* C Kfpoit. 

§ Hist, of tiie W. Indies, p. 257,260 , 

1| Comi are hdwards, vol 2 p witU Lonp, vol. 2, p. 455, 45& 

ij Rcpoit of the Committee on the commercial State of the W. India 
Colonies, July 1807, pp. 3, 19, L3, 1>6’« * 

“ little 
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little for the charges omitted by Mr. Edwards *, and thereby 
reduce his 7 per cent, to 4|, the general average will be 
4/. 7s. 3d., or not quite four and three-eighths per cent. 
clear profit to the breeders, and labour-annuity to the 
buyers of Slaves; for 40 yearsending in 1807. And this 
4| per cent, being the average of all the other averages, .is 
probably more applicable to the whole British property 
vested in Sugar plantations, than any one of them. 

* 

ISTo. XVIII. See Page 280, See. 

I have many mare documents f to offer o?i the use of 
the PLOUGH in both the Indies,” p 302.] 

First, In the WEST INDIES; 

With Hints about Cattle, the making of Hay, &c. 

“ jib Atalro anewlantur qui Consul's Jiercnf Cic. Oral pro Iiigara. 

1. From An Essay upon P hint ship, ike. By Samuel 
Martin, senior, Esq. (called Colonel Martinet Antigua, 
P. C. Kcp. J4 2; Edwards, vol. 2. pp. 2IS, 24 i) Loudon 
1773. This little work is said, by Mr. Turnbull in the 
preface to his Letters to a young Planter, to he the only 
work of the kind in the English language, and to be out 
of print. I never saw any other copy ot it, than tijat 
which is now before me; or knew tnat it existed, till I 
read some extracts from it in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
niea, ariicle P/antership. The author observes (p. 32.) 
that “ this little tract is not designed as a complete 
system of plantciship, but only an essay towards farther 
approvements, and to reform the gross and common 
errors now in practice.” 

* At p. 11 of tile Report l ist quoted, it is stated that “ 4 f>er cent, for 
Wear and tear, plantation utea.ils the loss of Negroes, and the loss of 
Mock, is hut a mocWtate allowance." 

+ Want ot room obliges me to abridge the language of most of the 
following extracts ; careiully retaining the sense, and even the words where 
the sense is very important. '1 he at tides ate inserted in the older of their 
dateftr Should any reader think some of them antiquated, or already suffi¬ 
ciently known, I would fit pieuut decline any other reply than referring 
him to the extracts from the late publications ot Mr Gaibfurd, and Mr. Ma- 
thison, marked f 1 an^t IK, below. For my own part, I can only say, that 
I never happened to see any one of the pieces here quoted, during my long 
residence in the W. Indies, though I read, and inquired aftei books as 
much as ino3t people. The truth is, that some ot them are extremely 
scarce; and on the whole, I am pretty ceruiu that most of these extracts 
will be as new, as they are evidently important to the majority of my 
yV. Indian reader*.—W. 6. 
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• • He who treats his Negroes kindly, says Col. Martin, will 
reap a much larger product, than the cruel task-master who 
starves them, or chastises them with undue severity. He who 
wishes to grow rich, must feed his Negroes well. Some of 
his best land should he allotted to each, in proportion to his 
family, and sufficient time to cultivate <t. but as such allot¬ 
ment cannot, in long droughts, produce enough, it is the 
planter’s duty to have always his stores tilled with Guinea- 
corn, yams, Sec. For plenty Ix-gets chcerfu!ness,andstrength ; 
by which more work is done in a day, by the same hands, 
than in a week when the) arc enervated by want and 
severity. Scant?/ meals of /.hneriatn corn may sustain life ; 
but our own produce alone cun impart vigour ; and I dare 
affirm that the former is as expensive, though much less 
wholesome and nutritious. It is therefore lamentable to see 
the culture of provisions so generally neglected in our sugar 
colonies. This, in mv opinion, is one great cause ofNonr 

! general poverty ; for, with scanty or unwholesome feeding, 
tow can tlie Negroes labour, or crops he expected ? Abun¬ 
dance of provisions, as well as canes, should therefore be 
planted ; were it but to Jinotify the soil by a change of 
crops. Pages 3,4, h. 

The Barbadoes planters, perhaps the most skilful of any, 
and exact calculators, are also the most careless of their 
cattle ; as if the carriage of canes to the mill, or of produce 
to market, were not essential. Some ate so ingeniously 
tlirilly as to carry their canes on Negroes’ heads, degrading 
human nature, and opposing lheir own interest, which is best 
served by saving human labour. 

In crop, plenty of eane-tops may be had for the carriage. 
They will .be improved'if tedded like hay, and sweated in 
heaps a few days before being eaten. Hicks of cane-tops 
should be made in each field, with the butt eud3 inwards. 
They are vciy wholesome, if chopped into small parts, and 
sprinkled with salt water, or melasscs and water. Yet the 
cattle require change of food, as Guinea corn, and a variety 
of crass, which all soils produce, with a little care, in moist 
weather. But in severe droughts, especially in these small 
islands, which have not large meadows for hay, our only 
resource is tedded cane-tops or Guinea-corn leaves, which 
I have experienced to be very nutritions, and may be pre¬ 
served above a year, if well tedded for 3 or 4 days. Being 
tied into bundles, they must lie in the sun, for 3 or 4 days 

more, 
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more, before being ricked. The ricks should be about 30 
feet lonj£, 16 or 18widc, and 7 high at the sides; thence 
sloping Tike a roof, the ridge of which tbust be well thatched. 
When this excellent fodder* is used, the bundles must be 
taken down from the top at the west end ; for the ricks 
must stand east and west, to secure them from wet and high 
winds. By this husbandry, cattle may be kept in strength 
in droughts, or in wet weather when grass is purgative ; and 
thus the expence of “ large pastures rft.au he tot nil >j saved.’' 
When Guinea corn is planted in May, to be cut in July, in 
order to bear «eed that year, that cutting, properly tedded, 
makes excellent hav, which the cattle prefer to meadow- 
Lav, as l have expel e-need. The niter-crop of Guinea corn 
also fiimt-li'-s abundance of that excellent provender, which 
keeps well in ricks tor 8 or ■! \ e ;rs. Page [). 

The cattle should be shaded bv trees, where fed in the 
heat of the dav, if the se.il require not dung.; or by a flat 
shed over tt.c pen, where coniined for making it. That 
shade is necessary tor cattle is apparent, from their leaving 
the finest pasture, for it, in 'he heat of the day; which is a 
Strong instinctive argument tor its necessity. But some 
men shut thuv eves against this argument, and their own 
interest; for throughout all our islands, except in a few 
instances, the cat tie ate exposed to flic sun without mercy ; 
owing to a mistaken notion that shade prevents the making 
of much dung, But a Hat shed, covered with cane-trash, 
lets through the rain and ixcludes the sun. This will do 
for cattle ; but nudes, after working, should he put into a 
warm stable. Turning them loose hot, destroys them by 
the glanders. Page 10. 

Let the planter then he kind to men, and metciful to 
beasts; giving them plenty and variety of food, clear water, 
cool shade and a clean bed ; bleeding them after long la¬ 
bours, curryingr.them, affording them salt, &c. protecting 
them from the faying lash t of cruel drivers, who need 
nothing lut a goud; and proportioning their labour to their 
strength. The general management is in no one thing more 
defective than in this; for by pairing our cattle unequally, 
and by the drivers fc writhing them from right to left, they are 

* WimpfFcn (p. 144) extols cane-tops, as fodderwith salt no doubt.— 
The common English straw-cutter would quickly cut them small.—W.D. 

f fie might have added blows with the handles of the whips; and violent 
thrusts which often rupture lean cattle. The black drivers treat the poor 
animals as ill a* they themselves are too often treated.—-W. D. 

needlessly 
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needlessly fatigued. Let us imitate the English farftiefy 
who trains his cattle to an even draught, by putting a horse 
before them as a lea*r. Page 12. But if this be thought 
too expensive, let the Portuguese of Madeira be onr pattern. 
Their scanty pasture renders their cattle very small, and yet 
a yoke of them will draw much more than a pair of our 
largest oxen, solely by preserving an equality of draught. 
This is done bv boring gimbkt-holes through their horns, 
within 2 inches of the points, and tying the horns of each 
pair, at 6 inches apart. Hence the pair are obliged to draw 
with united force. Page 13. 

In stony or steep soils, where the plough cannot be used. 
Or where sufficient cattle cannot be supported, hand-labour 
or hoe-ploughing must he substituted : but even then, much 
labour may be saved by spreading the dung in the English 
way, and digging it in. To evince this, against the present 
erroneous practice, let any planter compute his Negroes’ 
labour in distributing dung by baskets, and in spreading it 
with dung-forks, and then judge which is the most profita¬ 
ble. But if uinic are so devoted to the old custom of 
dunging by baskets, instead of wheel-barrows, in level 
ground, or hand-barrows in uneven land, by which thrice 
the work may be done, in the same time, bv the same hands; 
let them at least save much labour in putting out the dung, 
before the basket is used, as follows. Page 24. 

In holing, leave a space afier 80 holes, from the first 
interval, then the like space alter the next tO holes, and so 
on ; these spaces running parallel to the intervals. Into 
these spaces the dung may be carted, even before it be 
rotten, at leisure times, and coveted with mould or cane- 
trash; and in such quantity as will dung a breadth of 40 
holes on each side of it; and only half that quantity on the 
outsides of the cane-piece. Thus the caps will bring the 
dung to within 4 0 holes at farthest, of vyfaere it is to, be 
finally laid. Page 25. 

A Dutch hoe which is pushed forward, and cuts the 
x*eeds a little below the surlace, will do more at one shove, 
than three strokes of the common hoe. By the English 
horse-hoe, weeds between beans and peas are extirpated, 
with incredible expedition, all over Kent. It is drawn by 
otic or two horses, and consists of two low wheels, on the 
same axis, from whence descend two triangular hoes, 
which cut the weeds an inch under the surface. By it, a 
man and a boy, with two horses or mules, can weed five 

acres 



acres in a day, and it may be of admirable use in all oar 
loose and dry soils. The beasts drawing in a line in the 
space, the wheels pass without injurff on the outside of 
each row of canes. Page 28. 

Four Negro men, taught the dexterous use of the spade 
and dung-fork, will load a cart with earth or dung, in less 
time than ten women can with baskets, in the present way. 
Thus may the penns be supplied with earth or marl, in dry 
weather, and great quantities of dung got ready to be spread 
and ploughed in, when moisture invites, without hindering 
the progress of the crop; provided the mould be distributed 
by wheel-barrows. For when carts cannot carry mould into 
ifie penns, wheel-barrows may be uwd, “ to save tiitoLrahit 
labour in the me of baskets.” Pages 35, 3ti. 

A plantation is like a machine. If one part run too fast, 
or too slow, the end is defeated. It is vain to plead the 
want of hands or cattle ; for these must be supplied, or 
the planter must contract ins view#; as attempting more 
than can Ire attained, will lead into disorder, and end in 
poverty. Page 37. 

“ The plough, 1 find bv experience, in the stiff' soils of 
this climate, is impraetie dole ; because such soils are either 
too wet or too du lor the pm post; and it requires tnoie 
strength of cattle and biases than our small pastures can 
sustain.” [Yet see wlui has been above extracted from our 
author’s Qth page.] “ But all our lii>hl soils are plouglnible 
at any season of the year, with a few diauglu beasts. Indeed 
if dung is laid out by carriages, as before advised, it will be 
a full employment tor our cattle and mules, without the use 
of the plough*.” Page 38. 

•This paragraph, which is a foot-note, on Colonel Martin's 33ih page, 
1 give in his expicss word.; *»*> it is rein irkable for being the only p iss.u^c 
in the whole body o$ information and evidence before me, in which tht 
scantiness of pasturd&aad the i .illness ot (some) land are mentioned, as in¬ 
terrupting the plough. But the Color. el\ piopertv was situated m Antigua, 
the hottest and driest of all the Islands ; destitute of fresh springs, and some¬ 
times of rain for years together. Hence Mr. hdsvArds, vol 1. p. 447, 
states, that “ in the years, 1770, 177b and 177.S, there were no crops of any 
kind in Antigua.” I hus the objection to the plough from the insulnciency 
of pasture, applies with its greatest force to Antigua; and yet even there, 
our author tells- us that “ all the light soils are ploughable at any season (>f 
the year.” As to, the stiff soils, if not ploughablo in nntigua, they certainly 
are elsewhere. “ The best cane-land in Jamaica,” says Mr. Mathison, p. 37,’* 
is of a strong tenacious quality, and the suifare of it, in dry wearher, ac¬ 
quires the hardness of a brick.” Yet this doe*: not prevent its being ploughed; 
though not so easily as freer soils, for lu adds, p. 38. “The strength and 
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If, instead of ec scraping up the weeds with common 
hoes,” as now practised, the planter would employ the 
Kentish line plough (where the soil is not too stiff, or stony) 
infinite hard labour might be saved.” Page 40. 

Jlffinure and cultivate your lands well, and you will pre- 

2 t the blast; especially if, according to the English mode, 
crabs are charged, by pbuiting in drv soils, potatoes, 
is, or corn; and, in stiff', eddoes or potatoes : for hence 
the planter, with natural seasons, may be sure of canes that 
will reward his labour. Page 41. 

2. From Mr. Long's History of Jamaica, printed, London 
1 774, Book 2. Chap. 3. 

Plough.— In agriculture, one successful attempt has more 
weight than anv argument. New operations appear en¬ 
veloped in difficulty, to the majority of men, who tremble 
to leave the beaten track. The risk seems great, and the 
benefit uncertain. Every one cannot weigh impartially any 
proposed improvement, penetrate at once into its practica¬ 
bility ; compare the cjspcnce with the benefit ; and, when 
resolved, persevere with steadiness. But men determined 
to conquer difficulties, not to create them, are prepared for 
anv that may happen, and generally succeed. Such ex¬ 
periments imply little hazard, as pieces of land may be set 
apart for them ; whether as to manuring or planting by the 
plough, in close or wide rows. Thus might any new method 
be decided on, without material loss. 

The high price of Negroes with other considerations , should 
move planters to try every expedient to abridge their labour. 
If a plough could do the work of 100 Neemes, this is the 
strongest reason for using it,wherever practicable; because 
“ no work is so detrimental to them as holing.” A plough may 
very well be followed in Jamaica, from 6 to 10, a. m. and 
from 4 to 6, p. m. by a white man. But iMhe plough has 
been found to answer in Jamaica, it wants no argument to 
recommend it. 


tenure of my land is «urh as to require eight oxen, working in the yoke, 
with careful management, to plough three quarters of an acre six inches 
deep, in about eight hours; the work going on half the time, during the 
early part of the day, being discontinued from It to ti, and renewed again, 
with fresh oxen, in the cool of the evening.” Yet, three quarters of an acre 
is considerably more than thirty Negroes could hole iu eight hours, when the 
land is so excessively indurated.—W. I). 


Some 
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Some land was ploughed in Clarendon parish, and left to 
lie some time, before it was holed juwhich the Negroes 
found very easy. Before the ploughitlf, it was spread with 
manure, and it yielded near 3 hhds. per acre of fine sugar, 
or one hhd. more than it had yielded by the common mode. 
Canes were afterwards planted, with great dispatch, in the 
furrow, after the plough ; the land not having been cut too 
deep, nor the ridges left too wide ; which prevented the canes 
from rotting, as the water could not lie, while the trenches, 
or drains, were kept open. The ridges were cast about 12 
feet wide; but some ground may require cross trenches. 
What is called level ground, often has depressions, where, 
for want of cross cuts, the water lodges. One plough turned 
up as much land in a day, and much better than 100 
Negroes * could with hoes. The bottoms of the furrows 
being even, the rain water, so serviceable when dispersed, 
and so hurtful when stagnant, never lodges; whereas the 
holes retain the water, which cheeks the growth of the 
canes; nor do they bear drought so well. The plough is 
of signal use in stiff days, the holing of which “ is a must 
laborious, dilatory task, and has injured multitudes of Ne¬ 
groes for they can scarcely get through it, except in 
very favourable, open weather which does not always 
happen at the holing season. Children may serve to plant, 
in the furrow ; the cane-junks may have 3 or 4 eyes ; one 
row being laid in each furrow, and covered up at the return, 
of the plough. After the planting, the able Negroes may 
cover the ridges well, raising them in the middle ; may take 
the loose earth out of the trenches, and cut cross drains, 
where necessary. All this will be but play, whtn the sur¬ 
face has been broken. They who prefer planting in boles, 
will,do well first to plough the land; as the Negroes will 
then dotheirwork in half the time f. In this case, the laud 
need not be ctjjpfio deep as when it is to be planted in the 
furrow. In either case, one or two plmtghmgs at most 
will be sufficient, unless the land is very foul. When the 
plants are put in after the plough, I think that more land 
can be turned up and planted in a day, than can be holed and 
planted, in the usual way, in three, and with a tenth of the 

* The author probably mean# when the land is very stiff ; or allows for 
the spaces of unbroken land taken up bythe banks and distances ; or lor the 
i Wo ploughing^ mentioned below.— W.D7 » 

| And, in stiff land, with much less than half the fatigue.—W.D. 

2 h number 
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number of able Negroes; for, as the boys and girls of the 
grass*gang may cut and lay the junks in the furrow, a few 
able Negroes may supply them with cane-plants; and the 
rest may do other work, of which there is always enough 
on a large plantation. 

It is a mistake that the plough will not leave clue spaces; 
for a line of plants in every furrow will not be too thick *. 
The ground will be all even, and the wind have a free 
course, and the trenches will also contribute to ventilation. 
But in the ordinary wav, the young canes are deprived of 
this refreshment, by the high banks, which scorch them 
with the reflected sun-beams, in dry weather; and, in rainy, 
they are buried as in a wet ditch, which chills their roots. 
With the plough, canes need little supplying ; for in wet 
seasons they are safe from being chilled by water, and in 
dry, their stools are at a sufficient depth to retain the 
moisture a long time. In ploughed land, the canes come 
up much stronger than in holed; owing to the effectual 
loosening of the soil, and to the free vent for the water. 

The planter who wishes to try the plough, should send to 
G. Britain for a middle-aged husbandman, and a boy to 
follow the plough, which should bp light and adapted 
to oxen. 

The Utility of the plough to cane-land in general, I am 
well convinced of by cxpcrienccf. But there is very good 
reason to believe, that it would be very beneficial to our 
pastures and savannahs, which being impoverished by 
ancient culture, require to be broken up afresh. 

The dung ought not to be strewed and left on the surface 
here, as in England ; but immediately ploughed in. 

Hay. The old inclosed savannahs near Spanish town are 
astonishingly rich. With moderate rains, their natural grass 
is constantly luxuriant. Those which are alternately in 
pasture and meadow,yield annually four tpifegf excellent hay, 
per acre,at two crops. Nodoubt, they $ou1dyicld more with 
regular dressing; they are, however, hand-weeded or hoed 
clean. Since the severe drought in «17Cy and 17/0, many 

* Willi due submission to Mr. Long’* better judgment, I should think that 
a line oi plants in every third or fourth furrow, would be thick enough; 
—at least in the strong lands of Barbadoc.,, in good seasons.—VV. 1). 

f In a Note on this page (J.itfi Mr. Long mentions a gentleman of 
Jamaica who, he was informed, had nearly doubled his sugar crop, by fal¬ 
lowing with turnips, agreeably to the modern British husbandry. 
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who had suffered heavily in the low lands, for want of 
fodder, make annual hay-ricks with Guinea grass; for, by 
sprinkling the strata of the rick with salt or salt water, it 
becomes an exceedingly hearty food. 

The sour grass of the mountains and low lands, which, 
while green, all cattle reject, agrees, when cut and dried, 
perfectly well with labouring cattle. They are even fond of 
the wire-grass, when dried in the sun. The blades and tops 
both of Indian and Guinea corn, which are very nutritive, 
may be long preserved in stacks. The settlers therefore 
must be wanting in industry, if, among such a choice of 
food, they do not yearly provide ricks for their cattle, in 
case of extreme dry weather. Such drought as consumes 
all green food, is unusual; and hence, perhaps, their neg¬ 
lect. But, even in plentiful years, their labour would not 
be lost; for their working cattle, if fed, in the crop, at 
least partly, on this hay, would stand their toil much better 
than with a green, crude aliment; which, by causing a severe 
flux, often disables them before the crop is half over. 


3. From “ A Treatise on Planting,” in 8 vo.—No date or 
author’s name 5 as the present fragment wants the title- 
page, and has only the half-title. But as Linnaus is 
quoted p. 1 . &c. it cannot be very old. This fragment 
ends at p. 54 with offering to young distillers, a copy of 
the still-house book. 

(S The plough has been used with success in many parts 
of Jamaica; but particularly in Westmoreland and all the 
leeward parishes. Some planters there, with the plough 
and harrow, raise canes superior to what they used to do by 
holing, and with much more ease to their slaves; for there 
is no plantation-work so laborious as digging cane-holes.’' 

Land being fuelled soon after planted, sends up many 
shoots, nearly of equal growth. The spaces being well 
pulverised, the fibres penetrate throughout, and make the 
plants strong and succulent; and, having a good hold of the 
ground, ihey stand storms better than those planted in the 
common way.” Page li. 

“ To plough and harrow well, that the land may have 
the benefit of the seasons, will in some measure compensate 
for the want of manure.” Page 1 G. 

2 II f! 
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4- From the Rtpoilof Uis Majcilys Privy Council , ift 
folio, dated Mill'd) 1789. 

Lieut. Gen. Matthew, Governor of Grenada, in answer¬ 
ing the -1 dd query, uses these words : “ I am convinced that 
expe riments” [wall ploughs &c. ) “ have not had sufficient, 
or lair trials, from tliewaut of proper implements, suitable to 
the different soils and situations, and ii out the want of in¬ 
telligent labourers. This matter has been given up, on slight 
investigation,” 

J. Front the same. I’ait III. No. 9, p. 284. Detached 
Ph ces of Evidence, referring to Jamaica. 

Mr. Ashley (now of Cookham) was born in Jamaica, 
where be inherited an estate, which he himself converted 
into a sugar plantation, lie made little use of the plough 
till 1'7S3; before which his plantation never yielded above 
115 tierces of sugar. From the great drought in 1782, the 
crops were very small in 1783 and 4; and Mr. A. being 
much incumbered, and fearing to run further in debt for 
Negroes, determined to extend the use, of the plough; which 
he did from Nov. i783, to May 1784. Ife opened fresh 
land with the plough, and without an additional Negro, 
made 235 tierces, being double his former quantity of 
sugar; but 1785 was a remarkably productive year. His 
Negroes, all this time, were 96 , old and young; of whom 
lie had 40 in the field, but seldom worked above 32. 

Mr. A. left Jamaica in June 1785, and wished ploughing 
to be continued; but it has not. FI is Overseer always makes 
excuses, saying it will interfere with the cattle which are 
wanted for the crop; lint Mr. A. differs from him, as the 
land may be ploughed it) the end of the year, before crop 
time. Mr. A. thinks Overseers prejudiced against the 
plough, from dislike to he driven outjafc^heir old habits. 
As some lew Overseers buy Negrotfs to let out, it may be 
their interest not to abridge the labour of Slaves. 

Mr, A. uever found the soil too dry for ploughing. He 
ploughed in the greatest droughts; to which fits plantation, 
lying in a .flat country, is subject, and which makes its crops 
precarious. 

Parts op'jiiniaica are too hilly for the plough ; but, in En¬ 
gland, some land is ploughed as steep as can well be con¬ 
ceived. Mr. A. cannot say but parts of Jamaica may be too 
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stony to he ploughed. Much very steep land is in sugar 
plantations; and it gives the surest crops, having more re¬ 
gular seasons, from being inland. 

The cattle certainly bear the labour well. Mr. A’s were 
m as good order, when he left off ploughing, as when he be¬ 
gan. He ploughed from <l:iv-light, tilTy o'clock, and from ,‘j 
till dark ; the men and the cattle resting, in the heat of 
the day. 

Holing an acre for canes, employs to Negroes a day, on 
an average ot soil ; for which a jobber had 7/. curr. or bl. 
sterl. Mr. A. ploughed an acre a day, with two sets of 8 
oxen each, one for the morning, ami one for the evening, to 
one plough ; and it took hall a day more to pul it in the 
same order for planting, as land dug by jobbeis. But with 
two spells of own, In. has ploughed two acres a dav, and it 
answered fully a-, will as land li'dul by Negroes. Land holed 
by hand is nevtr entiu lv htohen up ; there being an inter¬ 
mediate space on which the earth ts heaped up. Mr. A. 
experienced that ploughed land is more likely to yield good 
crops, than that holed bv Negroes; being more completely 
shaken by the plough, than the hoe. 

Mr. A. though lie generally ploughed with oxen, some¬ 
times put two horses as leaders belore the oxen, and they 
stood the labour as well as the latter. Mules, well trained, 
would stand it better than either. 

Mr. A’s estate lias not produced so much since the 
plough was diseontln ied as In fore ; but that might be owing 
to the want of rains; for, though the plough has not been 
used, there has been no want o! labour; as he has bought 
more Negroes, and lured jobbers occasionally ; but his ex¬ 
pellees have therefore been higher. 

In the district wheie Mr. AN estate is situated, the labour 
is less than in others ; as the canes bear cutting for 8 

or 10 years, without^e-holing and re-planting. In some 
parts of the island, one third ofthe sugar-land must be. yearly 
re-planted: not bearing above two cuttings, once in plant, 
and once in rattoon. On these last estates, ii not hilly, the 
plough would be much more useful. And Mr. A. thinks 
that the stock which work the mill, might plough after 
crop, till they begin again (sav six months at least) without 
anv addition of stock, or detriment to them. 

Mr. A. found the Negroes learn the use of the plough 
very readily; though at first the Negro set to plough seemed 

ta 
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to think it hard to do the work (as he termed it) of all the 
rest. Mr. A. had the driver trained to hold the plough ; so 
that, in fact, there were two ploughmen to one plough, who 
relieved each other. 

The seasons are so very precarious, in the district where 
Mr. A’s estate is situated, that, in some years, they do not 
make sufficient for contingent expenees; and in others, the 
returns are ample. 

6. From the Abridgement of the Minutes of Evidence on 

the Slave Trade, before the House of Commons, 1790, 

No. 4, p. 120. 

Mr. W. Fitzmaurice, who lived nearly 16 years in Ja¬ 
maica, ten of them as an Overseer, says that he has known the 
plough often used advantageously ; as “ it eases the Negroes,” 
and pulverizes such soils as require it. Dove-hall, in St. 
Thomas’s in the Vale, ploughed 40 or 30 acres, every fall. 
He knew' Mr. Edwards only put in canes, after the plough, 
without holing ; except on an estate Mr. Pinnock is attorney 
for, which made great returns. The chief obstacle is, that 
Overseers look ior immediate labour; and often there is not a 
blacksmith within 13 miles, to repair the plough*. He has 
often attempted ploughing, and has been obliged, by these 
obstacles, to leave it off. 

7 . From the same, page 130 . 

Mr. George Woodward is both an owner and a mortgagee 
of property in Barbudoes, wheye he resided in 1777, 1782 and 
1783,-— says that the Slaves may be greatly relieved by the 
plough. The first lie ever saw in the island, he took over 
himself. IJe is sme it tilled the ground better than the hoe. 
The labour of bolding the plough is much easier than 
holing. It did not require much labourA^pepare the land 
for canes, after ploughing. It is noBtlifficSlt to plough six 
ipches deep, which is sufficient for canes. The strongest 
clay land may be ploughed. He thinks most of the cane 
and ginger land of Barbadoes may be ploughed to advantage, 
and the saving of Negro labour. The Negroes are not 

* > h,' 

* All capital plantations have, or ought to have, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and coopers, with proper shops for those “ tradesmen;” especially where 
the sugar works arc so widely scattered, as in some parts of Jamaica. See 
t.ijjon, 11 a ; Trapham, 20; Kdwards, ii. 234. Tradesmen, when nnetn- 
ploytSd in iheir crafts, may work in the field, as 1 have known them do.— 
VV. 1>. 
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averse to the plough: he has seen them both hold and drive 
it. The cattle were not injured by the labour. He is ac¬ 
quainted with the plough in England; as he farms laud of 
his own. Capt. Lee took out some ploughs for him, about 
three years ago. 

8 . From the same-, pages 130, 131. 

Mr. Joseph Woodward was in Barbadoes in 1783, 1789 
and 1790. Has there seen the plough used by Mr. Henry 
Trotman jun. and believes he has used it manv years. Mr. 
T. told him that he thought tillage by the plough, both 
better and cheaper than by the hoe. The land that he 
ploughed was not the best: it was rather rocky. Mr. T. 
said, that the plough in lime, would become general, when 
people became acquainted with its utility. 

0. From A Descriptive Account of Jamaica, by William 
Beckford, Esq. printed 1/90, vol. 2. pp. 192—1 y5. 

In no country, is there more room for agricultural im¬ 
provement than in Jamaica. But indolence must be re¬ 
moved, and industry awakened ; and slow and progressive 
experiments must be made, witli patience and observation. 
For cultivation is not known in Jamaica as a science, hut 
only as a routine of duty. Hence the doctrine of manure, 
and the use of the plough are only considered as operations 
of annual recurrence, and not as objects that may either 
injure or improve. 

That the land will not require so much cleaning after 
being ploughed, as it did m the ordinary mode, cannot, I 
think, be doubted. “ The plough saves, in some cases, pro¬ 
digious labour to the Kegioes and eradicates, or keeps 
down, weeds. It enriches, by the additional cattle it re¬ 
quires, a barren soil, and loosens a stiff one. It renders 
the cane richdlwftdiniproves the sugar in grain and co¬ 
lour. Whetheffoefjuantitv he enhanced, since the plough 
has been so generally used, I will not determine; but that 
it might he made to answer better than it now does, cannot, 
I think, be easily denied. 

10. From the History of the JVest Indies, by Bryan Edwards, 
Esq. printed in 179^* 

Plough. The plough has been introduced of late * into 

* But Mr. Edwards, yi. 39 of his Speech, at a conference between the 
Council and Assembly of Jamaica, 19 Nov. ITS'.), say, that the plough was in- 

troduced 
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Jamaica especially, and, in some few cases, to great ad¬ 
vantage. But it is not every soil and situation that will 
admit its use ; some lands being much too stony, and others 
too steep. A practice prevails of ploughing, cross-plough¬ 
ing, round-rid|fing, and harrowing the same lands, from 
year to year, or at least every other year, without manure. 
This is utterly destructive of the rattoons, and altogether 
ruinous. Some of late manage better: they plough stiff 
and clayey land, once or twice, early in the spiing, and 
give it a summer fallow. In the autumn following, being 
then mellowed and more easily worked, it is holed and 
planted manually, in the old way. But the only advan¬ 
tage of ploughing, in the VV. Indies, is to coniine it to 
holing*, which is much more easily done bv the plough than 
the hoe ; and “ the relief which , in stiff and dry soils, it 
gives to the Negroes, exceeds all estimation/’ I speak from 
practical knowledge. At a plantation of rav own, most 
of the land annually planted, is neatly and sufficiently laid 
into cano-Loies, by one man, three boys, and eight oxen, 
with the common single-wheeled plough, having the share 
somewhat wider than usual.—By returnin'! the plough back 
along the furrow, the turf is thrown to the right and left, 
forming a trench 7 inches deep, 2 J ; feet wide at top, and 1 
foot wide at. bottom. A space of 18 or 20 inches is left 
between the trendies, on which the mould is thrown, and 
thus the banks are formed, and the holing completed. 
Thus the land is not too much exposed to the sun ; and 
thus 20 acres are easily holed with one plough, in 13 days. 
The plants are then placed in the trench, as in the common 
way. Vol. 2. p. 213.—Mr.E. observes, at p. 2 15, that, in 
a day’s work of ten hours, an able Negro will dig from 
lot) to 120 cane-holes; each 2^ feet square at top, 15 
inches at bottom .and 5 or 6 inches dfgp&HlU, in ploughed 
land, double the number, in the samemmeA 

Hay. Jamaica abounds with excellent grasses. Of the 
native grass is made exceedingly good hay ; but not in 
great abundance ; it being practised only in a few parts. 
But it is the less accessary, as there are two kinds of valu¬ 
able artificial grass, yielding great profusion of fodder.® 1 The 


v i • 

troduced, above 30year, ago,. and has beep very generally used, on the plains 
of Westmorland, <\c. he believes, for near 'JO years. 

* Mr. in. means trenching; for holes cannot be formed by the plough.— 
W.D. 
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firs'! 2 m MfvaYic. caWefi Scots'* grass, gmnaWy s-op-poset! 
exotic; but, Mr. E, thinks it grows in most swamps in the 
W. Indies. It rises 5 or 6 feet, with long succulent joints, 
and is of quick growth. From an acre of this plant, five 
horses may be fed a year, allowing 56lb. a day to each. 
The other kind, call, d Guinea grass, may be ranked next 
to the sugar-cane, in importance. Most of the grazing 
and breeding pcnns in the island are supported chiefly by 
this invaluable herbage. Hence the plenty of cattle for the 
butcher and planter. Perhaps the settlement of the north 
side is wholly owing to the accidental introduction of this 
grass, about 50 years ago, when its seeds came from Guinea 
as food for birds. Vo). 1. p. 194 . 

II. From “ Des Colonics modernes wits la Zone tarridc, ct 

pnrticuHerement de celle de S. Domingue, &c. Par M. 

Bane Saint Venunt , Colon de S. Domiugue, &c.” 8vo. 

pp. 510. Paris, I 802 . 

'I bis author has enlarged much on the advantages of 
European implements in cultivating the sugar-cane, &c. He 
lived 35 years in the W. Indies, 32 of them in St. Domingo, 
during 12 of which, after overcoming many difficulties, he 
established what he calls (and it would appear not without 
ground for a superlative epithet) th e finest sugar estate in 
the new world ; and formed an excellent gang of Slaves, 
with less waste of human life than is usual, even on old 
settled plantations. See his Introd. p. vii. and pp. 335, 
337. His book appears to have been written for the in¬ 
formation of Buonaparte , when intent on the restoration 
of St. Domingo ; which M. St. Venant insists, can only be 
effected by the labour of cattle ; the remnant of Negroes, 
left by the massacres and burnings, being, in his opinion, 
otherwise insSfiyjeuUor the re-establishment of the colony. 
In other rcspcCTS, our author, obsequious to the “ Homme 
trots fois grand,” is a doughty champion of Despotism , under 
the engaffino' name of “La Puissance Pat ernelle.” p. 161,422. 

* Or Scotch prase, by Mr. bong, vol. 3. p.767. I have heard the name 
ascribed to its having been first planted in the Barbadoes parish of Sb An¬ 
drew. commonly called Scotland ; in the low and rich bottoms of wliich it 
was likely to prow naturally. Small patches both of it and of Guinea 
grass, are cultivated in that, and the other windward islands. Mr. E. might 
have added the sour grass mentioned already from Long, vol. 1. p, 453, who 
also says, vol. 3. p. 765, that it stands the driest weather, while other 
giasses are scorched.—W. D. 
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But he does not show /«wthe Negroes are now to be recon¬ 
ciled to the yoke, or who is to impose it On their necks*. 
His theory is chiefly founded on the convenient principle of 
adapting laws t§ climate; on which some of his country¬ 
men have laid more stress thati it will fairly hear;—as if 
justice was to be one thing in Paris, and another in St.Do- 
#ningo; as if the rules of morality, though founded in hu¬ 
man nature itself and its relations, were to rise and fall with 
the thermometer ; or obedience to the Decalogue was to he 
measured by degrees of latitude and longitude. See p. 161. 
In a word, M. St. Venant is a decided enemy to swgro- 
philisme, and a staunch advocate for the old regime of St. 
Domingo, in every thing but his {economical doctrines, 
and his zeal for the plough. To follow him here, would be 
to transcribe a great part of his book ; and we can only 
afford room for a condensed abstract of what he delivers.—■ 

W. D. 

y 

* He says, however, p. 00, that “to acclaim the Negroes to labour, 
■more violent means must he lictcaftcr employed, than those by which we 
commonly put them in motion." Well: the must violent means have since 
been employed ; and the consequence has been the loss of St.Domingo to 
France, probably for ever.—For 1 suppose, no ihswteieslcrlman, acquainted 
with the cnmntr and natuial resource', and trilling wants of so extensive 
and distant a country, will hencefotih be mud enough to (relieve, that St. 
Domingo ran be conquered try Fiance, or any uihu European power;—if 
the blacks are only rooted, and conducted by leaders of courage and common 
sense. On these probable suppositions, any one who has read the history 
of Jamaica might have foreseen, and indeed a friend of mine predicted in I7!H, 
that any attempt to subdue the Nigroes of St. Domingo, would be abortive. 
“The wild Negroes,” says Mr. Dong, “kept possession of their mountain¬ 
ous recesses, held out against fnity limes their immlei —and at length were 
able to put an end to the struggle, by a treaty of peace the more honour¬ 
able to them, as it conlirmcd to them the full enjoyment of that freedom 
for which they had so long and obstinately contended." Long, vol. 1. 
p. 124 ; sec also p- -105, and vol. 2. p. !!S8, &c.—Trekwney was the first 
Governor of Jamaica, who discovered, in 17:59, thd®jforce could never 
reduce those Negroes to subjection. He justly Abu^wrliat the inhuman 
cruelties which were often exercised on those imbappyTncn, when their un¬ 
lucky stars threw them into the hands of white men, were the principal 
reasons which made them refuse to submit; and therefore he resolved to 
try gentle means, which were soon attended with all the happy consequences 
that could be wished. On a promise of freedom and security, the Negroes 
laid down their arms; and all, to a man, cheerfully submitted. The articles 
on which they surrendered, contain litile further than a ratification of His 
Excellentv’s promise for their future Freedom, and an assurance of His 
Majesty’s protection, on their observance of certain conditions.”—“ Is it not 
natural here to observe, how strongly the love of liberty prevails in the 
breasts of,men ; notwithstanding the most wretched circumstances l Those 
Runaways endured more, for near the tpace of a century, than can be 
found on record of any state or people. They struggled with a superior 

» ' force. 
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The true principles of agriculture, says M. St. Venant, 
were formerly* unknown in St.Domingo; its fertility ren¬ 
dering that study unnecessary. Now, the evils of the revolu¬ 
tion are to be repaired, and the ascendancvmf rival nations 
repressed; which can only be done by (Economizing the 
Negroes, and substituting cattle for their hands. Page 27 t. 
Indigo has been almost abandoned in St. Domingo. The 
present method of cultivating it is “ Lai bare, sauvage et 
ruineu.se,.” Instead of scratching (grader) the land with 
hoes, it must be deeply ploughed. One man and three 
horses will plough an argent, (somewhat more than an En¬ 
glish acre |) per day; which is more than to ordinary Negroes 
would do. This ploughing should be done before the rains 
cease, and the land becomes hard. The harrow must fol¬ 
low ; and, if necessary, a roller covered with iron pikes; for 
indigo land must he pulverized like ashes. These operations 
will not only kill the weed’s, but the chenille, or caterpillar 
which preys on the indigo plant. The wcedings should be 
done with the horse-hoe (unknown in St. Domingo) with 
which two men and a horse may easily weed three English 
acres per day. Pages 274, 2SI, 282. 

The only place in which the author mentions the carting 
of dung is at p. 284, where he uses the word voitures (in 
connection with engruis) as a kind of vox signata, known 
to eveiy body ; so that the practice- of carting out dung and 
spreading it (without the oppressive use ol baskets) was pro¬ 
bably common in St. Domingo. He shows the indigo plant¬ 
ers how even the catting of dung may be saved hv the fold¬ 
ing of cattle, sheep &c. by which he does not mean tying 
the animals to stakes on one spot; till their dung, with 
earth, bushes and weeds J form aheap, called a penn; but 

force, went naked J J||tpO'.i;d ip t lie inclemencies of the air, fed on roots and 
fruits, and chcarfljTCvHfprcd their live,, to secure themselves free. Can 
the history of old Rome produce greater examples ? 'I he Negroes, though 
unfortunate, held it out to the last, and made terms not inglorious to them¬ 
selves, The Romans, always successful. fell a prey to one of their own 
citizens," Hist, of Jamaica m IS betters, dated 1710, p. 227.—\V D, 

* That is, before the troubles, which commenced in 17f> 1. Aceordingto 
Wimpffen, p. SCO, there was not in St. Domingo, in 1700, a planter capa¬ 
ble of.explaining even the elements of agriculture.—W. D. 

f A carmm contains 3 aipnh, and ail arpent 100 peirhrs, each 20*French 
feet square. Now, as 1000 French feet make lOfiS English, and ail acre 
contains 4d,5fiO English square feet, it will he found, that 21 arpents are 
nearly equal to 22 English acres ; the proportion which we observe in rc- 
slheingthe French measure into English.—W. D. 
fin Barbadoes, each beast is tied by the horns, or neck, to a stake, round 

which 
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a fold fenced with moveable hurdles, in which the cattle 
Tange about, after they have done feeding. • 

f-Je recommends the plough, the horse-hoe, and the fold¬ 
ing of cattle, taghe cotton planters. Pages 315 to 321. 

The author observes that old habits oppose improvements, 
in all countries. In France, he says, it would be very 
difficult to get the peasants to plough with horses, tit di¬ 
stricts where they use oxen. The plough had been tried by 
manv (before the revolution) only to be abandoned. lie 
himself made great efforts in this way, without much be¬ 
nefit ; because such a change cannot be effected on a small, 
or private scale. Some even sent ploughmen and ploughs 
from France; but the horses had been spoiled by the black 
grooms. The Ncgtoes laughed at the white ploughman, 
because he worked in the field. He grew fretful and heat 
them, or sick, and abandoned his work in disgust. Another 
ploughman could not be found ; no^couid a plough be tiiade 
or mended, for want of proper workmen f. pp. 838 to 341. 

Hence, he thinks, this great work should be undertaken 

which it has leave to turn in a circle; and thus to dung, and stale and 
trample on the pitiful morsels of its follows; so that more grass or weeds are 
often destroyed than eaten, after they have cost the Slaves so much r.Wra 
trouble to pick them; not to mention the whippings for not getting enough. 
In St. Christophers, the mode of penning and feeding is somewhat tlilFereuf; 
but equally wasteful and absurd. Ramsay’* lit.. on tile Trcatm. &c. p. 73.— 
In Jamaica, the folds recommended hv M. St. Vcuaut are common, but not 
so beneficial as could bo wished ; indeed often destructive, on the hills, and 
in bad weather, especially to the calves. Beckfotd, vol. 2 p.207; Mathi- 
son, p. 43. The truth is, that no labouring animal caw stand the sun and 
rains in the W. Indies. The cattle should he sheltered in some such way as 
is recommended by Col. Martin, p. 4C<] , above.—W. D. 

f See the note about tradesmen p. *170 above. He must he a bungling 
carpenter who cannot mend a plough, or even make one, with a. pattern 
before him; and a stupid blacksmith who cannot mend or even make 
plough irons. I have seen black workmen daily emptied in more difficult 
gobs than in making ploughs of even the bciteeonstjgpjction, after proper 
patterns-—As to the ridicule &c. 1 well remember when’the same obstacles 
opposed the planting of potatoes with the plough, in a district where they 
arc now planted, weeded, earthed up and dug with that implement alone, 
and that in a masterly way ;— to the saving of much hard labour and ex¬ 
pence in planting them, in what were ironically called “ lazy beds.” I may 
say the same of the introduction of lime and turnips into the Jou land#, and 
of n superior breed o! sheep into the mountains of the same district, The 
author of this last improvement fan intelligent farmer, and a correspondent 
of Sir John Sinclair’s) told me that he had to stand the mockery of the bigots 
to the old breed of sheep, for tome years, hut now, said he, they are 
obliged cither to adopt the new breed, or to quit their farms; the advanced 
rents of which they can no longer pay with the old breed ; and they have 
frauklyacknowledged their emu.—W. I.), 

by 



by the French Government, which alone can command the 
necessary resources. The want of Slaves, and the destruc¬ 
tion of other colonial means, impose the obligation of this 
measure. The success of it may render the dreadful con¬ 
vulsion an ultimate benefit to St. Domingo; where the 
plough could never have been introduce?!, without some 
such catastrophe. Page 34 2. 

Such, in brief, is M. St. Venani's account of the obsta¬ 
cles which will prevent individuals from making this great 
improvement; and of his reasons for proposing the under¬ 
taking to the French Government. i t is not for us to decide on 
the. propriety, or th c violins, of this proposal; but every man 
must see that his objections (except the want of Slaves and 
the minor wants he mentions, as the very grounds and reasons 
of his recommending the plough) are of so universal a na¬ 
ture, that, had they been valid, no improvement could 
ever have been effected, in any practical art whatever ! All 
the faitts and arguments which he states, arc so many answers 
loins own objections; and even what he savs about ina¬ 
bility, must be understood of the generality of planters, in 
a colony lately ruined. For, at p. 432, in urging the 
Society of Agriculture, at Paris, to train ploughmen for 
St. Domingo, he takes it for granted that they will call on 
the remaining colonists to second their efforts; and particu¬ 
larly on M. Prim Cotidaniinc, who Iras employed a set or 
ploughs at Poit-au-Prince, and whose perseverance and in¬ 
telligence have attained success. He worked with oxen, and 
each of his ploughs dispatched half an English acre per day. 
But our author thinks that horses or mules, with better con¬ 
structed plo-ghs, would make out an acre or perhaps more*. 
At p. 346, he savs that in St. Domingo a plough always 
tills an acre a day ; with three horses. P. 282. 

* M. Poyvre saKthaMt the C.of G. Hope, he Las seen oven dr^w win e! 
carriages with as much^eed as good hor.es. Ob'-'-'V. sur le\ M»ms c?Y. th'■ 
P tuples de V^jnifue % fiTr.p. 11. — i>icl the poor Native, teach the slow Diucb 
the art of training their cattle to this quick pace ? Those people have won¬ 
derfully improved their oxen by khidneiH* ami attention. They teach those 
they call B/akckys to look after the test of the flock, and to guaid them 
from strangers, and even irom beasts of prey. They also train them to at¬ 
tack their enemies in battle. J~ou. au Cup, par Holds, pp. l(k», 307.—The 
Caffre King, Gaika, having been sent to by Mr. Barrow and his party. 
“ made his appearance, riding on an ox, at lull gallop.” Epit. of Barrow’s 
Travels in S. Africa, p. 41.—“All the add rev. of our European waggon- 
drivers (the author might say of out European touch men) vanishes entirely 
before the very superior dexterity of the African nmmhts [of the Cape.] In 
a very brisk trot, or even a gallop, ti.ev art* d< n :ct uu*»teui>i oxen, 
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M* St. Venant next highly extols,the plough; without 
which, he observes, all countries not extremely fertile, in¬ 
cluding the whole of Europe, would be mere deserts; for 
even with the plough, it is necessary, in roost countries, to 
employ about 3-Jths of the people in tillage, for the support 
of the whole. Page 344. 

In the colonies in general, he says, that the population 
will increase, of its own accord, when delivered from the 
painful and destructive labour {travailpSnible at destructeur, 
an expression repeated, -p. 362.) attending the present sy¬ 
stem; and that, without the cheap and powerful succour of 
the plough, the inhabitants of St. Domingo must remain 
involved in misfortune, or will revert to barbarism. Pages 
345,340. 

In the ordinary way of culture,* 1 4136 holes must be dug 
in every English acre; being a day’s work for 41 Negroes* 
of a kind of labour which they could not long,support. For 
the land is very strong and hard, and only to be dug by 
robust and dexterous Slaves, of whom there are but few on 
any plantation f. But the same quantity may be ploughed 
in a day, by two men and three or four horses; and thus 
may the Negroes be delivered from a toil so very severe iliat 
it might be called destructive {travail lellement penible, 
que Von pent dire qu’il etoit destructeur). Should the 
plough be no farther useful, than in preserving the lives of 
men/ ought we not to do every thing in our power to sub¬ 
stitute it for forced labour? Pages 346, 347. 

If the canes are not interlined with peas and maize, or 
Indian corn, as they too commonly are they might be 
weeded with the horse-hoe, which is beneficial to the land, 
dispatches three acres in a day, and leaves no hand-weeding, 
except in the bunches, or stools, of canes. For want of 
lianas, only a third of the cane land could be yearly planted. 
The rest was left in rattoons, which in tfye fiA year yielded 
half the produce of the first-crop, or planted canes, about 

and avoid, with the utmost skill, every hole and every stone in the road." 
I’ag-e 52 ofEdin. Rev. Feb. ISIS, Art. 2. Dr. Lichtenstein's Trav. in S. 
Africa, 1805 &c. transl. by Miss Plumptre, 1812.—W. D, 

* In Barbadoes, only about 2500 cane-holes are dug in an acre by 28 or 
2f» Negroes, on an average. In Jamaica, there are from 3 to 4000 holes in. 
an acre, dug by about 3G Negroes. Average from Edwards, vol. 2. p. 216, 
au4 Ashley quoted above; Moreton, p. 44. 
f See Mathison’s Notices, pp. 37, 39. , 

f This is also a common practice in our islands; though condemned by 
the best planters; unless where the land is very clean and rich.—W. D. 

a fourth 
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a fourth of that produce the second year, and scarcely 
any thing in the third*. Rattoons multiply more than 
planted canes ; but the want of sufficient culture, and our 
ignorance of the manner in which the plant is reproduced, 
cause immense loss. On this last point we are referred to 
the Precis sur In Canntr a Sucre ( Paris, 17 # 1 ) par M. Du- 
trone Lacouture; which our author recommends to every 
planter. Page 353. 

If, says M. St. Venant, the cane-stumps are covered 
about an inch deep with carlh, by a plough with a double 
mould-board, the rattoons springing from them will be more 
advanced in eisrht days, than planted canes will in six weeks. 
Page 361. 

The plough will insure to the planter one third, or perhaps, 
with the Otahcitc cane, one half more profit than, the 
present mode.—From the intervals between the cane pieces, 
three yearly crops of grasses and provisions may be reaped, 
which will compensate for the articles with which the canes 
are usually interlined. Page 362. 

Our author says, that, though his work was as pressing 
as that of his neighbours, he contrived, in crop-time, to 
put out the fires at midnight, and to light them again at 
five in the morning. He observes that this greatly relieved 
his Slaves ; and that the quantity of Sugar made was not 
diminished by it so much as the quality was improved. 
He adds that a part of the time saved by the plough, may 
he advantageously added, as supernumerary days, to the 
crop f. Page 389. 

At page 364, M. Saint Venant gives 
A Comparative view of the culture of the Sugar-cane by 
Manual Labour, ami by the Plough, &c. 

Th e!former taken from the journal of a plantation of 3t4 
English acresLaf good land, with a fine gang of 200 
Slaves; accollsng>tb a work published, in 7799, by M. 
Avalle, a planar of St. Domingo ; the latter calculated 
on a plantation of the same extent and number of Slaves. 

•The canes in St.Domingo tlh not appear torattoon much better than in 
fur old islands; and not nearly so well as in some parts of Jamaica and our 
new colonies. But what our author here states may apply but to a part of 
St- Etofuingo. He might have observed that the juice of rattoons yields a 
greater proportion of sugar, and of better sugar, than that of first-crop, or 
planted canes_W. D. 

t That is, if the canes are not suffet iug by drought, &c.—W. D. 


It 
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* 

It is here supposed that two-thirds of the land, or 20gf 
a$res, are appropriated to canes,-and the rest to pasture 
and provisions; that one-third of the SiaVes are in the 
first gang, one-third in the second, and the rest unfit to 
work in the cane-fields ; and that there are 280 working 
.days in the^ear, exclusive of Sundays, holidays, bad 
weather and sickness *. 


Manual la¬ 
bour, without 
Plough, &c. 


Manual la¬ 
bour, with 
Hough, Sec. 


According to M. Avalle, five pic-es of cane 1 , 
were annually planted; amounting to OK 
English acres, the holing of which re 
quired f 

And the planting of the same 
With the help of the Plough, the same land 
would requite, in manual libmir,only 
The planting will be easier ; but no deduction 
is made for this, - - 

M. Avalle bestows only 2546 days on 68 acres 
of rattoons. But we extend our labour to 
140 acres, aud give them double tile work, 
in the common mode 

With the help of the plough, those rattoons 
would rtquire, in hand-labour, only - - 
Especially if the field-trash is burnt ; if not, 
4 Negroes of the ’2d gang will be required lo 
spread it before the plough, which adds, of 
hind-labour, about 

M. Avalle reckons, for weeding all the canes, 
about - 

But we do most of the weeding with the hnr-r 
hoe; so that we reqtiiic, of manual laboui, 
only - 

And for hand-weeding the stools of canes, we 

allow ... 


Days 

1st 

gang- 

1557 


Days 

2d 

g au g- 

822 


Days 

1st 

g-mg 


65 


G600 


3200 


155 


17000 


268 


8U1 21022 


468 


Days 

2d 

gang- 


65 

822 


135 

540 


268 

8000 

9830 


Difference, in favour of the Plough aud Horse- 

hoe - - 


468 9030 


7G89J4H92 


* But our author, true to the Slave-system, never once mentions the -#for- 
r onnagt, or runaways and their hunters. If these are'allowed for, his work¬ 
ing days will be reduced lower than Mr. Steele’s estimate, Seepp-71 and 
434, above.—W. 1). 

-J- This supposes an acre to be holed for canes in a day by 28 Slaves, who, 
no doubt, may do thus much for a few days; but, at the end of 68 days, or 
lay 11 weeks, I do think that they will be sufficiently tired, even if they are 
all able men.—In short, it is quite plain that M. Avalle allows by far too 
little time for holing his 68 acres. If, with M. St. Venant, p. 212, we make 
the holing of an acre for canes, a day’s work for 40 ordinary Negroes, the 
holing of 68 acres will be equivalent to 2720 days’ labour of one man.—W D. 

Here, 



Here, says our author, is a saving by the plough, of 2? 
Slaves of,the first gang and 40 of the second, at 880 work¬ 
ing days ip the year; being about the half of the annual 
labour * of 200 Slaves of all ages; supposing one third of 
them to be ,in first gang and as many in sthe second, the 
rest being domestics, infants &c. In short,’ the present 
terrible toil ( terrible travail) will be executed without 
effort; population will increase, the returns will be aug¬ 
mented, and prosperity will be diffused throughout valua¬ 
ble establishments which have hitherto been the abodes of 
compulsory labour. 

12. From An Essay on lhe good Effects, CSc. of the Abo¬ 
lition of the African Slave-trade; by Stephen Gaisford, 
Esq.^printed London 1811, page 93. * 

“ Notwithstanding the level surface of Barbadoes, takes 
away all excuses of a natural impediment to the use of the 
plough, |oere are not more than two or three estates, I 
am credibly informed, which are in the regular practice of 
using such le.orbjncry.” See the extracts from the evidence 
of the twoithisntwards, at p.470above. 

1*1. From* Notices respecting Jamaica , in 1808, 1S09, 
and l s ’/0 ; by Gilbert Mathison, Esq.f printed London 
I Shi. 

/ it is difficult to conceive any rational objection to the 

* That is, u half the annual labour” of nil kinds. But, according to the 
iofregoing statement, above nine-tenths of the holing and weeding are saved 
by the plough and horse hoe, to the great gaug, and above one half to the 
second gang; even supposing but a moiety of the labour given to the 
rattoons, which M. St. Venaiit assigns to them. This extraordinary attention 
to rattoons, he seems to have learned from the experiments and observations, 
on the reproduction of the *ugar-cane, which M. Dutrone made under hi* 
own eye. See p. 393. Too little labour is generally bestowed on rattoons, 
,n our islands, ^ut' l own that out author docs not make it plain to me, 
that they ought to lie0c double the labour which is given to planted 
canes.— .\V\ D. ™ 

11 am not clear as to the propriety of qi^oting so largely from the per¬ 
formance of a living author, with whom 1 have not the honour to be ac¬ 
quainted ; and of condensing a style so well adapted to the subject, in order 
get as much meaning inro as little rpom as I can- But Mr. Mathison.** 
observation*, as a practical planter, are so important and so recent, that I 
Cannot withstand the temptation of inserting a part of them. The whole 
Pamphlet indeed is extremely interesting, especially to absent Proprietor* * 
most of all to Proprietors who know nothing ot the real state of thing* 
m tpe W. Indies ;—because they never were there ; —never saw their own 

Plantations \ —W. £>. 

2 r plough 
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plough in cultivating level lands, or those of ordinary tie* 
clivify, in any country. But as objections have been made 
to this valuable instrument in Jamaica, it is apparently 
presumable that these objections are good ; and that the 
planters, wtjos® interests arc at stake, are the best judges 
of its utility. Page 67. 

It is said, 1 st. That the plough breaks the groin of the 
soil, and thereby injures it. edly. That, by turning up the 
land and exposing it to the sun, the earthy and nitrous 
salts are evaporated, and the fertility diminished. 3dly. 
That the expence of labour and of cattle, destroyed in work¬ 
ing the plough, amounts to more than the value of the 
labour required in the established practice. Page 6 s. 

Of the first objection, Mr. Mathison says, that, as far 
as it is intelligible, it is not true ; for, supposing minute 
division to huft the soil, the plough does not, in fact, 
break it more minutely than the hoe. 

On the second objection, our author remarks that, be¬ 
fore sentence is passed on an instrument valuable in 
other countries, three important facts sbou". established 
by experiment t 1 st. '[’hat soil, properlv so can ;d, abounds 
in earthy and nitrous salts. 2 dly. That those salts are 
essential to the growth of plants. 3dly. That the sun can , 
according to the known laws of heat, take up salts of any 
kind, or deprive the earth of any fertilizing substances. 
Page 69 . 

Here we are presented with a perspicuous and well con¬ 
nected chain of facts and reasonings; for which we must 
refer to the work itself. We are told that MM. Andr 6 
and Parmentier have ascertained that the richest soils con¬ 
tain no salts whatever; but that they found a little in re¬ 
cently applied manure. Hence common salt appears to 
fertilize land only indirectly, by destroying insects, as the 
borer, &c. Lime hastens putrefaction ; salt retards it. 
Salts, therefore, hurt plants*, except in very minute quan¬ 
tities, when, at the best, they merely stimulate vegetation. 
Page "3. 

Salts can only act when in solution ; and, as heat evapo¬ 
rates the solution till the salt crystallizes, the sun, at the 
highest known temperature, must benefit vegetation, 

* “ A salt land, and not inhabited.” Jcrem, xvii. G.—W. D. 

any 
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any soil happening to abound with salts. Thus (he planter 
must discover that exposure to the solar rays, in tropical 
climates, hurts the soil, in some ol/ier way, to justify him, 
as an economist, in rejecting the Plough. Page 77, 

Agriculture, in the \V. Inches, is at a low ebb. No aids are 
furnished, as in Europe, by science and experiment; and, 
though Mr. A. Young bus collected the opinions of Mr. 
Martin, of Antigua, and others, that, in hot climates, 
fertility is impaired by the solar rays, vet the question is by 
no means disposed of in a philosophical way. Page 78. 

Mr. Naesni)th repeatedly evaporated dung-juice, in the 
sun and in a sand heat. The carbonaceous matter which was 
left, easily dissolved in water, and when poured to the 
toots of plants, excited a vigorous growth, lie found 
that the steam of the dung-juice, raised by the sand heat 
(of at least 212°) and collected in a clean' muslin cloth, 
seemed not to differ in colour, or taste, from rain-water; 
so that it would appear that none of the carbonaceous food 
of plants is exhaled by the sun. The opinions of a sciolist 
(as Mr. Mathison modestly calls himself) must be delivered 
with diffidence. But still he believes, that this objection 
affects not the plough, but the injudicious use of it. If 
land be ploughed and canes planted in the dry season, or, 
where the climate is adverse, at any season, the experi¬ 
ment cannot be called fair. Pages 81, 82, 83. 

Summer-fallowing is not practised in Jamaica. The 
eane-holes are usually formed, and the canes planted with 
ali possible expedition; and there is nothing to prevent 
this, whether the hoe is used, or the plough. The eane- 
holes are two feet wide, the centre of each being four feet 
from the centre of the adjoining one. Where the land is 
strong and hard, the digging of these holes is the hardest 
work of the Negm. But, where the rains can be depended 
oo, the whole surface might be ploughed, left a suitable 
time to pulverize, and then holed with the hand-hoe ; and 
thus might the, labour of the Negro, in land of moderate 
tenacity, be diminished “ at least in the proportion of four 
to one*.” And this is the exposure which the professional 


Mr. Mathison here speaks of the Stave’s exertion, or -what philoso¬ 
phical writers call his “ quantity ol action.’’ Mr. Edwards, as. quoted p. 472 
“hove, evidently means the quantity Of land holed, without considering the 
Wave’s quantity of action.—W. D. 

2 i 2 planter 
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planter thinks is to affect the fertility of the land ! Page* 
84, 85. 

I do not recommend the English practice of ploughing, 
cross-ploughing and harrowing. It could do no good, 
would he expensive, and might be hazardous. But in 
dry climates, trenches may be ploughed four feet asunder, 
either with a double mould-board, or by returning the 
plough along the same furrow. This is the cheapest 
method, and exposes the land the least; but it requires ex¬ 
perienced ploughmen.—But perhaps the impartial observer 
might, without minute discussion, refer tha prevailing 
aversion to the plough to other causes than the fear ol 
sterilizing the soil ! rage 86. 

The third objection regards the expence, and may be 
obviated by calculation.—-Mr. M. says, his cane-fields are 
level, of moderate strength and texture, but in some places, 
rather friable. The sub-soil is clay or loam. Eight oxen, 
with two men and a boy, should plough in a day, resting 
at noon, three quarters of an acre, six inches deep *. Pre¬ 
supposing abundant food, and careful management, he 
thinks the dung of the cattle will more than repay their 
keep. The land being prepared wi'h the plough, in 1809, 
he holed 8 acres, with 30 labourers, in 4 days. This at 
2 s. &d. + each per day makes 37 s. 6d. per acre. Add for 
two men and a boy, at the plough, for ten days, at 2s. 6d. 
each per day, 9 s. \d\. per acre; say 

Attendants on plough, per acre - - - ■.<'0 !> 4$ 

Digging cane-holes in the ploughed land, per acre - 1 17 6 

Jamaica cur. £2 6 lot 

Holing the fame land, according to the old system, would cost 
as follows. 

Hoeing off the turf, per acre ... £» 0 0 

Digging the cane-holes, per acre - - - 8 0 0 

Jamaica cur. X10 0 0 

Thus there is saved in Negro labour no less than 
7 1. 13s. i-^d. per acre (above 75 per cent.) amost surprising 
saving, says Mr. M. in every point of view, and enough to 

* Mr. Malhison says that his was a heavy ill made plough, contrived by 
a common carpenter. But he apprehends, that six oxen, with a proper 
plough and harness, abundantly fed, and well managed, would plough 
three quarters of an acre, without any change of cattle, in about eight 
hours. But it might be prudent to stop, in the heat of the day. Note, 
page 87. ... , 

f This 25. G(L is the price paid by the planters of Jamaica for the day- 
labour of Slaves. See p. 2G3, above. 

tempt 
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tempt Planters to overstep the prejudices or timidity of 
their Overseers, and encourage the plough, wherever rocks 
and declivity do not prevent it. Pages 87, 88. 

It is not easy to introduce reform, in opposition to the 
prejudices of professed planters, and the well founded dis¬ 
trust of the Negroes. But the way is now opened to im¬ 
provement, by the Abolition of the Slaws^rade. A spirit 
of intolerance, that used to forbid, or make unsafe ! all free 
and candid discussions on this interesting topic, is very 
much subsided.” Many persons interested in W. Indian 
affairs, candidly admit the wisdom, if not the necessity, of 
that bold measure; and it may be hoped, that all will become 
daily more familiar with free inquiry, and even encourage 
it. Page 8ff. 

At this crisis, it is of infinite value to know' how to 
assimilate the management to the actual slate of the plan¬ 
tations. The author then recommends the establishment 
of a lying-in apartment, the instruction of the midwife, 
and the superintendance of the doctor. He next points 
out the advantages of a nursery for weaned children, sup¬ 
plied with proper attendants, and with nourishing diet. 
He observes, that the hospitals already established, may 
require considerable regulation; and that no patients should 
is allowed to want food, or he left to their own resources, 
during their sickness!! &c. Pages 90—92. 

“ Subsistence,” he continues, “ is the vei-y basis of all 
productive labour.” And yet the first object of the Overseer’s 
carets the canes ; the second, the cattle; and the last the 
Negroes! who in point of subsistence, arc required, and, in 
most cases, are left entirely, to take care of themselves ! 
Our author, without meaning that the canes should, in any 
case, be neglected, would reverse this system ; with a view 
to meet the exigencies ol the planter’s situation, and to te 
move one of the most obvious causes of depopulation. 
Pages 93 , 94. 

Labour, he grants, might be turned to better account m 
raising canes than provisions, if the market was always 
abundant. But he savs that most ol the markets in 
Jamaica, are scantily supplied. They depend chiefly on the 
United Slates. This supply is so doubtful , und the hazard 
of famine so great, that the planter would be justified in 
employing effective labourers, in raising provisions, inde- 

1 • B " pendently 
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pendently of the market. See p. 313, above. But the author 
only recommends his own practice, of making weakly people, 
children and pregnant Women, and occasionally abler la¬ 
bourers, plant provisions; for most kinds of which, he says, 
exhausted c^ne-land is very suitable. Provisions, he adds, 
ought tabe'given liberally; in spite of the niggardly policy, 
too comrflon in Jamaica, of refusing subsistence to many, 
Teally in want, for fear of encouraging idleness! Thus many 
valuable lives would behaved, the children and men would 
be invigorated, and the women produce a healthy and con¬ 
tented race; lo falsify the notion that the islands must be 
ruined by the Abolitiotvof the Slave-trade. Pages 95—98. 

The plough, and the steam-engine, Mr. M. observes, are 
peculiarly valuable ; the former bv relieving the Slave pf his 
most laborious duty, and the latter by accelerating the 
grinding of canes, so as to prevent night-work. Page ©8: 

The greatest obstacle to improvement is the bigotry of 
the O verseers and Attornies, or Agents. These last, after 
passing through all the inferior gradations, have arrived at 
the superintendance of a number of the plantations of Ab¬ 
sentees. Mr. M. owns that many of both descriptions act 
on liberal principles, but thinks it necessary to state di¬ 
stinctly, though in general terms, that such ylgcnts and such 
Overseers as he chiefly alludes to, are not fit persons to in¬ 
troduce a proper change of measures. This assist be done 
by the Person most interested in preserving the'property. 
He must become the eye-witness of all the transactions on 
his own estate. Hr. can no longer act on a large, unfeeling 
scheme, regardless of the lives pf men and cattle ! He must 
encourage his people to acquire property, the best security 
for attachment and good behaviour—must encourage them 
to look to him for patronage—must hear their complaints, 
anticipate their wants, and mitigate their sufferings, by 
every possible expedient. Mr. M. adds, with becoming 
spirit anti, propriety, that He (the Proprietor) “must begin 
by heating down, with a powerful hand, the arrogance and 
deeply rooted prejudices of his Overseer, as the first, neces¬ 
sary step towards accomplishing his plans; as the most 
certain means of obtaining the confidence and co-operation 
of the Slaves.” Page loo. 

It is of infinite importance to overcome the distrust of 
the Negroes, who are so used to exaction, that every change, 

though 
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though for their benefit, makes them suspect oppression. 
This is the natural effect of Slavery; so that the Slaves 
often oppose indirectly the best regulations. 

“ The Overseen-, on his part, has a card to play ! He is 
perhaps a Jailer , or is concerned, in some way, with that 
class ot people;” or from an unintelligible esprit du corps, 
he becomes lukewarm or worse, when machinery is to be 
substituted for labourers. The Attorney again, is heavily 
responsible. If he continue the established practice, his 
system is defensible, as generally approved. But experiment 
hazards both his character and his ease. 

I'roin. these causes, all changes, however salutary, are 
most difficult; abuses become inveterate; and, at this 
crisis, the Planter is exposed to the alternative of multiplied 
risks of rain, or of interposing his personal authority, by 
residing on his plantation; a measure which, howdver un¬ 
pleasant, cannot be too strongly or too often insisted on*. 

Mr. M. professes himself almost ashamed to dwell on a 
simple question, resolvable into this single maxim: Feed 
abundantly , and givefair play —a golden maxim which, whe¬ 
ther practised by Overseer, Attorney, or resident Planter, 
is of the most sovereign efficacy; nor is it intelligible, he 
adds, how any man can mistake his course, in this emer¬ 
gency, except by those who know the force of habit and 
prejudice in obscuring the most obvious truths, and fetter¬ 
ing the human understanding. Pages 101 —104. 

In his Appendix, Mr. Malhison, among other excellent 
Rules and Instructions for his Overseer, enjoins that 
every Negro whose provision grounds have through idle¬ 
ness or sickness, been abandoned or neglected, and who, 
from whatever cause, cannot maintain himself, is to be fed 
(not sparingly b.ut) abundantly from the store.” Page 108. 

* Mr. M.itliibon says in a Note, page 102, that lie “ always speaks 
ail genet ul terms,” which admit of exceptions, and are not pointed at in¬ 
dividuals; that plantations already well managed cannot be said to expose 
their Proprietors to the alternative of resident e or non ? and that the certain 
test of bad management is the depopulation of estatesa test surely of 
which no prudent man would wait the issue. 

Readers who never were in the W. Indies, may think Mr. M’s language 
''asionally too strong. Had I thought it too strong, for a general de- 
ytion, I would not have given it a place. But it is not so strong as that 
of Mr, Steele, and far less so flian that of another of my W. Indian cor¬ 
respondents, which I omit; nor shall I insert the more severe remarks of 
Mr. Long, of one of Dean Nickolls’s Barbadoes friends, Capt. Smith of the 
Navy, Gov. Orde of Dominica, and many others. See Long, vol. I. p. 409; 
and vol.2. p. 106; Nickolls, p* 06, ed. 4 i\ C. Rep. pp. 4V5, 465.—W. D- 

Mr. M. 
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Mr. M. adds :— <c It is necessary to state distinctly, that 
for the purpose of digging cane-holes, Jobbing is positively 
forbidden. The Plough must be continued to be used, 
according to the present established method. On this point 
the Overseek is allowed no discretion.” Page 115. Sec 
p. 291 above. 

Our judijcious author’s concluding words are : “ The prac¬ 
tice of pushing an estate is nothing more or less than a con¬ 
vertible term for the practice of wasting the capital, for 
the sake of increasing the annual profits of it;—a practice 
founded on the narrowest views, and which, if long per¬ 
sisted in, must inevitably terthinate in ruin.” Page U 7 . 
Seep. 171 above. 

14. Extract of a Letter from Isaac Du Bois, Esq. to John 
Clarkson, Esq. dated St. Croix, 29 June 1813.—Mr. Du 
Bois is the respectable Planter who favoured the Editor 
with a letter in Feb. last (1813) of which an extract is 
inserted p. 302 above. 

* f The ship arrived on the loth instant. On the llth 
the horses (Suffolk) were landed all safe, and in excellent 
condition ; except a little eruption about the legs, occa¬ 
sioned by heat and confinement. After they had been on 
shore two days, Gentle (a Suffolk ploughman) bled and 
physicked them; and on the 21st having previously given 
them proper exercise, he began to plough ; that is, he be¬ 
gan to teach the Negroes who are to be his ploughmen; 
how to use the instrument. 1, of course, attended them, 
and was highly gratified at observing him break up the 
ground, although excessively hard, hom the long continu¬ 
ance of dry weather, with great neatness and facility. But, as 
soon as he placed it in the hands of the untutored Negroes, 
all the objections to the use of the plough in this country, 
were evident enough. The horses were worried and abused. 
The furrows, if they could be called such, were crooked, 
and the ground not half ploughed ; and consequently, little 
or no benefit could be gained from ploughing in this way ; 
and really, if I had not had a person like Gentle to teach 
the Negroes, I should have felt quite disheartened; and, 
notwithstanding the expence 1 had incurred, 1 should, at 
least, have declined using fhe Plough until I could meet 
with such a person. But having provided Mr. Genlle with 
Negroes naturally sensible, and ambitious of instruction 
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and improvement, and having, at the commencement, 
promised a reward of sixteen dollars to each of them, on- 
receiving Mr. Gentle’s report, that he or they could plough 
a piece of ground without his directions, with a further 
temptation of sixteen dollars per annum, as wages to each, 
you cannot imagine the efleet which this excitement has 
produced; and, with great satisfaction, f hear Ifcm Mr. 
Gentle, that all of them (three in number) will be entitled 
to their rewards very shortly.” 

As in the ease of Sir Janies Johnstone’s experiments 
with the plough, 1 wished to say little about those of Mr. 
Du Bois, till their results should appear in the additional 
quantity of sugar produced. But the foregoing extract, 
whatever may be the ultimate results, seems to call lbr im¬ 
mediate publication ; lor it shows the propriety, if not the 
necessity, of sending out, as Sir J. Johnstone did, a plough¬ 
man from thi> country, to instruct the Negroes in the use 
of his implement. Ploughing, like all other arts, requires 
instruction and practice ; and if, as General Matthew 
alleges, “ pioper implements and intelligent labourers” 
were wanting to the trials of the plough, it is no wonder 
that they failed, and that their failure produced a reluct¬ 
ance to repeat them. The expence of providing a proper 
ploughman from this country, would not be considerable; 
or, if it weie, might be defrayed by the joint contributions 
of several planters; and the man, after instructing their 
Negroes, might proceed to instruct others. These, in their 
turn, might instruct more ; and tints a single ploughman 
might diffuse his art throughout a whole colony.-—It ap¬ 
pears that the expence of English horses, which certainly 
is considerable, may be avoided by using the plantation 
oxen, which Mr. Ashley, Sir James Johnstone, and M. Con- 
damine, found to stand the labour as well as horses, or 
better; and Mr. Ashley adds that mules would stand it 
better than either. See pp. 292, 4(59, and 477, above. 

The following extract, which might have accompanied 
that from Gov. Winthorp’s memoir, p. 320 foregoing, 
shows the superiority of the plough to the hoe in raising 
Indian corn.—W.D. 

15. From page 24, of A brief Account of the Proceedings 

of the Committee, appointed in the year 1705, by the 

Yearly 
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Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania, &c. Tor pro, 
moting the Improvement and gradual CivilizaliMi of the 
Indian Natives. Philadelphia printed : London re¬ 
printed, 1806. 

“ The preceding spring (1801) the Indians* first began 
to use a plough ; and the men performed the labour, with 
a little instruction and assistance from Friends. They took 
a very cautious method of determining whether it was 
Iikelv to be an advantageous change for them or not. Se¬ 
veral parts of a very large field were ploughed ; and the in¬ 
termediate spaces prepared by their women with the hoe, 
according to ancient custom. It was all planted with corn ; 
and the parts ploughed, besides the great ,swing of labour, 
produced much the heaviest crop : the stacks being more 
than a foot higher, and proportionally stouter than those 
on the hoed ground. The corn was now [in the ninth 
month, or Sept. 1801] ripe and gathering in ; and as their 
stock of cattle was much increased, instead of letting the 
stalks and leaves perish on the ground, as heretofore, they 
preserved them for winter fodder. Several of them had 
mown grass, and made small stacks of hay.” Page 24, 

# * # Some farther hints on the West Indian cultivation, 
and particularly on the use of the plough, may he seen it> 
the Privy Council’s Report, pp. 225, 422, and in the Sup¬ 
plement to the same, pp. 1 i, 31, 32 ; Essay on the present 
State of the British Empire, p.279 ; Turnbull’s Letters to 
a young Planter, p. 3 ; Wimpffen, p. 167. 

In the above abridged extracts, the reader will observe 
some differences of opinion, which he will not expect the 
editor to reconcile. But they are not greater than what are 
to be found in books on agriculture, in this country. Such 
differences nray generally be traced to verbal misunderstand¬ 
ings. Thus two farmers bred in distant counties, would 
be apt to give the name of stiff to soils of very different, 
degrees of tenacity, and to recommend accordingly very 
different modes of treatment. Hence perhaps might arise a 
controversy which would never have existed, had they 
previously settled the exact meaning of the word stiff, as 
applied to land.—W. D. 

* It is not clear whether the Oncidas or the Scnccas are here meant; for 
fcoth are mentioned in the context.—W.D. 


The 
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The Use of the PLOUGH, &c. 

Secondly, in the EAST INDIES. 

16. From, the Privy Council’s Report, part iii. page 472, 
Mr. Botham, on the Mode of cultivating a Sugar Plantation 
at Batavia, &c. 

It may be desirable to know that sugar, better and cheaper 
than in our islands, is produced in the E. Indies by free 
labourers. China, Bengal, and Malabar produce quan¬ 
tities of sugar and spirits ; but the most considtj^ble estates 
are near Batavia. The proprietor is generally a rich Dutch¬ 
man, who builds on it substantial works, lie rents the 
estate (of 300or more acres) to a Chinese who superintends 
it, and re-lets it to free-men, in parcels of 30 or 60 acres, 
which they plant, at so much per pecul (133{1I>.) of the 
sugar produced. The superinlemlant collects people to take 
off the crop. One Set, with their carts and buffaloes, cut 
the canes, carry them to the trull, and grind them ; a second 
set boils the sugar; and a third set clays and baskets it 
for the. market; all at so much per pecul. 

Thus the renter knows what every pecul will cost him. 
lie has no unnecessary ex pence; tor, when the crop is over, 
the task-men go home ; and lor se\cn months in the year, 
the cane-planters only remain, preparing the next crop. 
By dividing the labour, it is cheaper and better done. At 
Batavia, they make only clayed sugars, equal to the best 
W. Indian, at 18 shillings stcr. per pecul [13s. 6d. per 
JOOlb.J The shabander exacts a dollar per pecul, on all 
sugar exported. Common labour is at £ )d. to 10 d. sler. 
per day. But the task-men gain more from extra work, 
and from being considered artists in their several branches. 
The molasses and skimmings aVe sent to Batavia, where 
one distillery may buy the produce of 100 estates. Here 
is a vast saving, in making spirits ; not as in the VV. Indies, 
a distillery for each estate. Arrack is sold at Batavia at 
about 8 peuce per gallon ; the proof is about 5-lOths. 

After spending two years in the West Indies, I returned 
to the East, in 1776; and conducted Sugar-works at Ben- 
pooleti*, on similar principles with the Dutch. 

* Marsden, in his Hist, of Sumatra, as quoted at p 2 5 of An Outline of * 
Plan for the cultivation &c. of the Brit W. Indies, highly commends Mr. 
Botham’s management of the Sugar-works at Eencoolcn, by free labourers ; 
and says that the expcnces, “particularly of t he Staies," frustrated many 

■ former 
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‘I'hte cane is cultivated to perfection at Batavia.' The hoc, 
almost,, the sole implement in the West Indies, is there 
Scarcely used. The lands are well ploughed by one buffalo, 
witJjf a light ploughs A drill is then made with the plough, 
at)<f a person with two baskets, filled with cane plants, 
Suspended to a stick across his shoulders, drops into the 
drill, plants alternately from each basket, and covers them 
up with his feet. Youtig canes are often ploughed as a 
weeding, and the hoe is used to weed round the plant 
when very-jyoung; but of this there is little need, if the 
land has been well ploughed. «• When the cane is ready to 
earth up, the spaces are ploughed deep, the cane tops are 
tied up, and a sort of shovel, with teeth, a spade handle, 
and two cords tied to the body of the shovel, ending in a 
wooden handle for a purchase, is used by two persons to 
earth up the cane. The strongest presses the shovel into 
the ploughed earth, while the other on the opposite side of 
the plant, by a jerk of the cord, draws up the earth to the 
plant. Thus two persons will earth up more canes in a 
day, than ten negroes with hoes. The canes in India are 
much higher earthed than in the West Indies. In moist 
soils, they easily earth them as high as the knee, at once 
making a drain and a dry bed for the cane. 

At Batavia, the improvement in making sugar, keeps 
pace with the culture. Evaporation being in proportion 
to the surface, their boilers have as much of it as possible. 
The cane-juice being tempered and boiled to a syrup, is 
thrown into vats holding one boiling, and sprinkled with 
water to subside its foul parts. After standing six hours, 
it is let off by three pegs of different heights, into a copper 
with one fire, ft is there tempered again, and reduced to 
sugar, by a gentle fire. It granulates, and the boiler 
dipping a wand into it strikes it on the side, and dropping 
the sugar remaining into a cup of water, scrapes it up with 
his thumb nail, and can judge .to a nicety of the sugar’s 
being properlv boiled. The vats are all at the left end of a 
set of coppers. After running off for boiling all that is 
clear, the rest is strained on the outside of the boiling- 
house. What is fine is put into the copper for sug^r, and 
the lees reserved for distilling. 

Claying of Sugar, is as in the West Indies. 

former attempts of the English to cultivate the sugar-cane profitably at 
that place.—W. D. 

The 



The cane-trash is not, as in our islands, put into sheds, 
where it loses its strength; but is laid out immediately to 
dry, made up into faggots*, set up in cocks, and used 
immediately when dry. Thus its force in the fire is much 
greater, and the carrying of it to and from the trash-house 
is saved. 

The culture of the cane in the W. Indies, is in its infancy. 
Many alterations are to be made, expences and human 
labour lessened. The hoe, now used to turn up soils 
of different textures, is of one construction, cheap and 
light; so that, without any help frbm its weight*“ the Negro 
digs up the earth, and the aane roots on replanting, by the 
severest exertion." In the East, we plough up the cane roots. 

Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit, 
and labourers from force, I can assert that the savings bv 
the former, are very considerable. 

The W. India planter, for his own interest, should give 
more labour to beast and less to man. A larger portion of 
his estate ought to be in pasture. When practicable, canes 
should he carried to the mill and cane-tops and grass to 
the stock, in waggons; the custom of making a hard- 
worked negro get a bundle of crass twice a clay, abolished ; 
and, in short, the ‘‘miserable management" in our islands 
totally changed. By this means, following as near as 
possible the E. Indian mode, and consolidating the di¬ 
stilleries, 1 do suppose “ our Sugar islands might be better 
worked than they now are, by two-tliirds, or indeed one 
half of the present force.” Let it be considered how much 
labour is lost by overseeing the forced labourer; which is 
saved when he works for bis own profit.—I have stated, 
with the strictest veracity, the plain matter of fact,—that 
sugar estates can be worked cheaper by Free persons than 
Slaves. 

Whether the Slave-trade can he abolished, and the Blacks 
freed, is for the consideration of Parliament. In nty judge¬ 
ment, these desirable purposes may be effected, without 
materially injuring the W. India planter. He has but to 
improve his culture, and lessen human labour, and the 
progeny of the present Blacks will answer every purpose of 
working W. Indian estates. 

* Is not the mill-trash, in our islands after passing twice between the 
rollers, often too short to be bound up into faggots; at least when tin 
canes are too ripe, or have been exposed to drought ?—W. D. 

17 . From 
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17. From column 4, of a primed Letter to the Hon* 
Directors of the E. India Company, dated Calcutta, 
.29 Jan. 1793, bv Mr. William Fitzmaurice. 

“The husbandman of this country will not overplant him¬ 
self; lor the same field produces the cane, the rice, the 
barley, the wheat, the hemp, and, I may say, the men 
who cultivate and protect it. In short, the ease and facility 
with which the husbandman carries oil his cultivation is, 
to a reflecting mind, truly pleasing, A pair of bullocks 
and one man in a day, are able to turn up, with a very 
simple plough, as much grptind as fifteen or twenty 
Negroes could do, in the W.® Indies, by manual labour; 
the whole country being either a brick mould, or inclining 
to it, and which is probably the most productive Sugar 
soil in the universe.” 

But, by Mr. F’s account, the manufacture of Sugar in 
Bengal, is in a very rude and imperfect state.—Mr. F. had 
been nearly sixteen years in Jamaica, ten of them as ail 
overseer. See p. 470 above. 


No. XIX. NOTE on Page 318. 

. “ A plan tain-walk, with occasional cleaning and dung , 
will bear for 15 or 20 years.”] The plantain is an excellent 
“ bread-kind,” but not to be relied on ; the trees being liable 
to be blown down by the high winds which occur almost 
every year; especially about the equinoxes. But this does 
not hinder some planters, on account of the trifling labour 
attending a plantain-walk, from depending more than they 
ought, on that very uncertain resource. Barring the risk 
just mentioned, a piece of good land will yield more hu¬ 
man food in plantains than in most other articles; but not 
nearly so much as has been sometimes alleged. A late 
author says that an arpent (21 of which make 22 English' 
acres) in plantains, will maintain 50 people. But Col. Mar¬ 
tin* mentions it as an extraordinary assertion of a Barba- 
does planter “ that he fed constantly at least 300 Negroes 
from 12 acres of plantains;” or about 26 Negroes from 
each arpent;—fed, however, as field Slaves generally are, 
more like heathen philosophers, or Bedouin Arabs, than 

* Essay on I’lantcrship, p. 5. 


hard- 



hard-working people. This assertion too, involves the sup¬ 
position that the jvalk never suffered 'by the wind ; which 
is so very improbable, as to put the assertion itself out of 
the bounds of credibility. Yet plantains are admitted to 
thrive as well in Barbadoes as in any country whatever., If 
one might hazard an opinion from memory alone, I should 
say, that an arpcnl of land in plantains will maintain only 
17 people ; allowing each a bunch weekly, and supposing 
the trees to be planted 10 feet asunder, and, that the wind 
allows each root, or stool, to yield constantly, on an aver¬ 
age, two bunches annually. The variety called the horse- 
plantain is about twice as lar^e As the common sort; but, 
being coarse in texture and harsh in taste, is seldom cul¬ 
tivated. I never saw a whole walk of it. Probably Mr- 
Long means the horse-plantain, when he says (vol. 3. 
p. 783) that “ three dozen are allowed sufficient for one 
man for a week, in lieu of other bread for certainly a 
hard-wrought Slave, with litt'e else than salt, or at most a 
scrap of salted fish, ought to have at least twice as many 
common plantains. 

The French writers frequently, or generally, call the 
plantain and the banana by the common name of Bana .11 e; 
and hence their English translators* seldom discriminate 
the two species, though in themselves marked by several 
striking specific differences; of which ue shall only no¬ 
tice those that interest a hungry Negro; their weight and 
utility as “ bread-kind.” A bunch of plantains weighs- 
more than two hunches of bananas. I never saw, or 
heard of the unripe banana being used as bread, like the 
plantain ; and, notwithstanding what Mr. Long, where 
last quoted, would seem to insinuate, I do not think that 
it can be made a substitute lor bread. The few which are 
raised, are always allowed to ripen as fruit; The Linnsean 
name of the plantain is, 1 think, jMusu paradhaica; 
and that of the banana, Musa sapkntnw. 

Many planters, especially in Jamaica, depend more on 
plantains than prudence will justify. Whether (he bread-fruit 
tree stands the high winds any better, 1 do not know. But 
Mr.Mathison “considers it as the most valuable vegetable 
production in the island, inasmuch as it is not affected bvdfy 


* See, for example, the English translation of Raynal, vol.iv. p, 17], 186. 
23G, and of Wimpffen, p. 106. 

weather. 
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weather. Yet, strange to tell, it is no where cultivated but 
as an ornamental tree, or a fruit-tree of secondary import¬ 
ance*.” But the munificence of His Majesty, and the 
exertions of Sir Joseph Banks in introducing*it, at a great 
expence, from the South-sea islands, about 18'years ago, 
are^ot the less entitled to the' grateful thanks both of 
planters and abolitionists. 

The'early planters of BarbadoeS appear, from what Ligon 
says p. eg, to have depended much on cassada. Their suc¬ 
cessors, however, show their good sense, in raising but 
little of that dangerous root. Certainly it is not fit to be 
.trusted to such hasty cooks assured and hungry Negroes; 
its juice being a deadly poison. They talk indeed of 3 
kind which is quite innocent. But the safe way is not to 
meddle with it. There is a sufficient variety of other 
things;—such a variety that the planters may blame them¬ 
selves alone , if, with ordinary weather, they are ever at a 
loss to supply their Slaves with abundance of hearty and 
agreeable food. 

No. XX. NOTE on Page 521. 

Governor W'inthorf) condescends “ to describe the homely 
dishes of the Indians and poor English colonists,” &c.j £ 
have already inserted His Excellency’s account of the cul¬ 
ture of Indian com with the plough, in New England j 
from the Philos. Transact. No. 142, or vol. 2. p. 032 of 
Lowthorp’s Abridgment. But, as the early volumes of 
the Transactions are scarce, and the old Abridgment of 
them has no proper index, I here insert, from the paper 
just mentioned, some methods of preparing that corn, which 
appear to be very important; and which, l am pretty sure, 
will be as new to most of my W. Indian readers, as they 
are to myself. It may he thought that ship-masters from 
New England, might long ago have communicated those 
methods to their friends in the sugar islands. But those 
men are not distinguished for general or even local informa¬ 
tion, beyond the narrow circle of their own concerns ; and 
it is certain ibat Ligon, who published his History of Bar- 
btidocs above 20 years after the date of the paper we refer 
to, affirms that bread cannot be made of Indian corn, with- 

* Notices respecting Jamaica, p. 32. 
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out a mixture of oassada meal. Even a writer so recent 
and well informed as Mr.Long, says (vol.,3. p. 7 G 1 ) that 
wheatui flour is a necessary ingredient in Indian corn 
bread. A friend of mine tried several limes to make bread 
of Indian meal alone; but never produced any thing nearly 
«o good as an oat-cake. This last is also superior to caflada 
bread, which Mr.Ligon, Dr. Coke and Dr. Robertson justly 
call insipid ; and it is alleged that persons who eat much 
of it, are generally pimv and potbellied. It is curious in¬ 
deed, that, in countries abounding, as the W. Indies do, 
with excellent vegetable productions, a root so dangerous 
us cassada, unless cautiously prepared, should ever have 
been in ad'- an a: tide of diet ; as it was by the original 
natives; as well as the present inhabitants. 

“••The Indian corn in the ear, says Gov. Winthorp, being 
full, 1 .but vet green, it hath a verv sweet taste. This; the 
Indians boil, and tl.cn Jrv, and put up for use ; boiling ii 
again, whole or grossly beaten ; and eat it bv itself, or 
amongst their fish, venison, Scc. accounting it a principal 
dish. 

“ These green and sweet cars, the Indians sometimes 
roust before the fire, or in the embers; by which means 
rhey have a sufficient supple of food, though their old store 
be done.” [In the W. Indies, corn, thus roasted, is eaten 
with dried salt-fish, chiefly in the evenings. It is then 
called mutton, and every body likes it.] 

“ The English, of the ripe corn ground, make very 
good bread, if mixed into stiff paste, it will not be so 
good, as if made only a little stiffer than for puddings, and 
baked in a very hot oven, standing therein all day, or all 
night. Oil first pouring it on the oven floor, it spreads 
abroad. Thev pour a second layer, or heap, on every first, 
and thereby make so many loaves, which, if baked enough, 
will he of a deep yellowish colour, if otherwise, white. It 
is also sometimes mixed with half, or- a third of rye or 
wheat meal, and, with leaven or yeast, made into very good 
bread. 

“ Before they had mills, having first watered and husked 
the .corn, and then beaten it in wooden mortars, the coarser 
part sifted frotji the meal, and separated from the loose hulls 
by the wind, they boiled to a thick batter ; to which,being 
cold, thev added so much of the fine meal as would stiffen 
it into paste, whereof they made very good bread. 

2 K 
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“ The best food which the English make of this corn, is 
that they call Samp . Having first watered it about half an 
hour, and then beaten it in a mortar, or ground it in a 
hand or other mill, into the bigness of rice, they sift the 
flo$r, and winnow the hulls from it; then they boil it 
gently till tender, and with milk, or butter and sugar, 
make of it a very pleasant and wholesome dish. This W'as 
the most useful diet of the first planters, in these parts (New- 
England) as well in fevers as in health ; and was often pre¬ 
scribed by the learned Dr. Wilson, to his patients in 
London. „ 

“ The English have also Ipuud out a way to make very 
good beer of this grain; that is, either of bread made hereof, 
or else by malting it. The way of making beer of Indian 
corn bread is, by breaking it into great lumps about as big 
as a man’s fist, to be mashed [mixed with water for brew¬ 
ing] and so proceeded with as malt, and the impreg¬ 
nated liquor as wort, either adding or omitting hops as 
desired.” 

The method of malting the Indian corn is described by 
the author, at great length. It is, in brief, to spread it in 
a garden in a thin layer, cover it up slightly, and let it sprout 
a finger-length or more. It may then be taken up in large 
flakes held together by the intangled roots, washed, dried 
in the sun, or on a kiln, and finally treated like barley-malt. 
‘‘The beer made of it (says the author) will be wholesqpie, 
pleasant, and of a good brown colour. Yet beer made of 
the bread, as aforesaid, is as well coloured, as wholesome 
and pleasant, and more durable. This, therefore, is most 
in use.” 


No. XXI. NOTE on Pages 357, 358. 

4 

“ Mr. Burke’s proposal for a sort of enfranchisement of 
Mulattoes and Negroes—is liable to very weighty objec¬ 
tions.”) The proposal here meant, was published in the 
year 1761, in the well written Account of the European Set¬ 
tlements in America, in two vols. 8vo. generally * ascribed 
to the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

The author begins the 11th chap, of his 6th part, by 
observing that “ the Negroes in our colonies endure a 

* Generally, not univemlly. See Monthly Review, May 1806, p. 18. 
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Slavery more complete, and attended with far worse cir¬ 
cumstances, than what any people in their condition suffer, 
in any other part of the world ; or have suffered, in any 
other period ot time.—The prodigious waste which we 
experience in this unhappy part of our species, is a- full 
and melancholy evidence of this truth,”—evidence, we may 
add, as applicable to the present times, as it was to the 
year 1761 ; and incomparably more copious, authentic, and 
precise. 

In the next chapter, the proposal in question is offered in 
these words : “ What if, ip our colonies, we should go so 

far, as to tintl out some medium between liberty and abso¬ 
lute Slavery; in which we might place all Mulattoes', after 
a certain limited servitude to the owner of the mother; 
and such Blacks who being born in the islands, their mas¬ 
ters, for their good services, should think proper, in some 
degree, to enfranchise? These might have land allotted 
them, or, where that could not be spared, some sort of 
fixed employment ; from either of which they should be 
obliged to pay a certain moderate rent to the public. What¬ 
ever they should acquire above this, to be the reward of 
their industry. The necessity of paying the rent would 
keep them from idleness ; and when men are once set to 
work through necessity, they will not stop there; but they 
will gradually strive for convenieticies, and some even for 
superfluities. All this will add to the demand for our 
goods, and the colony will be strengthened by the addition 
of so many men, who will have an interest of their own to 
fight Jor.” 

As this proposal appears very plain and equitable, and 
is, no doubt, in some degree practicable, it has been 
adopted, without examination, by persons of ability and 
influence, who, like its able and eloquent author, did not 
know, or, knowing, did not sufficiently consider all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case. 

“ In mentioning,” says the Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das, late Lord Melville, “ the Abolition oj hereditary Sla¬ 
very, in the islands , I do not mean that the son of an 
African Slave should get his freedom by the death of the 
parent; but that, being born free, he should be educated 
at the expence of the person importing his parents, and 
when arrived at .such a degree of strength as may qualify 
him to labour, he may work for five or ten years, or wbat- 

gjt 2 ever 
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ever period it may be, for the payment of the expcnee of 
education and maintenance 

lint it is easy to prove that liberty, after a certain pe¬ 
riod of servitude, would be a precarious, and even a dan¬ 
gerous gift to a Slave. It abundantly appears from the evi¬ 
dence, that the planters too generally, though, as has been 
proved,. most erroneously “ think it cheaper to buy Slaves 
than to breed them f .”—“ Des Muitresavid.es n’aimcnt pas 
a, voir leurs Negresses enceintes J.” But we need not heap up 
authorities to prove that a preference of buying to breeding 
existed ; for this destructive notion was the first principle 
of those mistaken planters wife so long opposed the Aboli¬ 
tion; and still “grumble underground” against that most 
salutary meagre. 

If, then, there are planters who cannot be prevailed on, 
—no not by such wholesale destruction of life and property 
as we noticed at p. 324 above,—to rear infants to be their 
.Slaves for life, how can they be expected to rear them in 
order to matte them free ? Or, is it to be. believed that a 
precarious, reversionary interest in the future labours of in¬ 
fants, will secure that good treatment which is not always 
produced by a present interest in effective labourers? It is 
well known, that one grand cause of the general ill usage 
of indented European servants, in America, is that their 
Masters have no interest in them or their labours, beyond 
the limited period of their servitude§. £$ 

But the deplorable lot of those called “ Life Negroes’* * * § 
in the W. Indies, comes yet more decisively home to the 
present question. A planter, acting on the received maxims 
of the Slave-system, has no motive to be very anxious for 
the preservation of a set of Negroes whom he is to hold, 
for example, only during the life of an infirm spouse ; herself 
perhaps disagreeable to him, and her relations hateful. He, 
of course, works them well while he has them ; or, as Mr. 
Mathison observes of overseers, “ he squeezes out of them 
every possible degree of labour,” even to the last effort of 


* The R, Him. Sec. Dundas, in Dcb.uc on Abolition, 2d Apr. 1792, p. 97. 

f See Abst. livid, before H. of Common., chap. IS. 

{ see lhe quotation at larpe from D'Aubertcuil, p. 219 above. 

§ See Etquemcling, once an indented servant, as quoted by Long, ’fob 2. 
p. 268. Their indentures being assignable, he says that the planters traded in 
them, like cattle at a fair, worked them like horses,abused and even murder¬ 
ed those innocent white people, with impunity. Pee alib Abridge Plant. Laws, 
art. Servant; and the Advertisements in the present American prints. 
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sinking nature. Accordingly, as I have elsewhere observed, 
the condition of “ Life-Negroes” is uhiversally considered 
as the very worst in which Slaves can be placed. It is true, 
that “ 1 enants for life or dower, wilfully destroying or dis- 
abling such Negroes^ are to pay treble 'their value to the 
parties in reversion*.” But alas! Negroes may be worn 
down, or harassed to death a thousand ways, without im¬ 
mediately destroying or disabling them ; and, when they 
are so destroyed or disabled,— the fact lanains to he proved! 

Such is the miserable condition of Life Negroes; and 
such would be the dangerousb&ondition of Slaves to be freed 
at a certain age. 

The possessor’s interest in preserving them beyond that 
age, would be destroykd ! 

I have, elsewhere, exploded the pardonable, because im¬ 
posing and natural error, That the Owner’s interest affords 
sufficient protection to the Slave. 'That interest is, on the 
contrary, fatal to him, when coupled, as it too often is, 
with the above vulgar error tt'hich never can be enough 
exposed, That it is cheaper to buy than to breed,—to “ get 
a pennyworth out of a Slave” in a few years, than to work 
him moderately during the period he is likely to be lit for 
labour f. But freedom at a certain age, would operate not 
as a mere vulgar error which it is possible to correct, but 
as.* permanent and powerful motive, which would set the 
Owner’s inteiest in direct opposition to his humanity, lu 
very many instances, this would indeed make the Slave 
“free from his Master.” Tor lie would be “ driven,” long 
before bis natural time, to that place where “ the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where ttie weary be at rest.” 


* 1 his law was enacted in Barlndoes, in tin* vear 170V ; being the 18th 
►lause of No. 117, Hall’s edition, i be clause at large may be sea. in-the 
PC. Report, p. 5t'5. It was adopted in Grenada > • 17*70; but appears to 
have no place in tlj& boasted protecting law p. l <d thei* in l7Kc ; — “ by 
the planters them selves, against themselves, and to be exc ured by them¬ 
selves.” See Abridg. Reid. No S, p 1 *2*2- A lady, howevei, was fined 
-C5C0 Grenada curr., or about jjf*00 steil. for eiufby to her Negro, “ vcrif 
soon nfter ’* that law was enacted, tee Extract* mn.i the Rev. Dr. Coke's 
Journals, p. 174. 

f Some do not even scruple to avow that this is their ruling maxim. A 
planter by the witness, told him that 44 luui yetrs* labour of a Slava 

was enough for him. He had then had his pennywoith out of him, ami 
he did not care whatjhecame of him afterwards.” Abftt. of Evict, p. JV.% 
Kdin.edit, The reader may add this to the timiiui facts stated, p. 454 above, 
v’ce also Abridg.Evid. No. 4, p. £2. 

. Yet, 
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Yet, after all, weak and equivocal as it is, the Owner’s 
interest in his Slave is the best, and, as things now stand, 
the only antidote against the deadly poison of Slavery ; 
and, in no case whatsoever, ought it to be weakened. To 
strengthen the interest of Ow|tprs in preserving their Slaves 
was, and alas! still is, the express end and aim of the Abo¬ 
lition of the African Slave-trade;; as far as that great mea¬ 
sure respects tjjfe Westjndies, 

I took the ltjferty to communicate the substance of this 
argume* * * § l*to-the late Lord Jidglville (to whom I had long 
btwn/person ally known) in abetter expressed in as humble 
and respectful terms as I could render consistent with a 
faithful and explicit statement of the case ; hut I never 
received any answer. Whether his Lordship paid any 
more attention to the Sketch of a Negro Code, addressed to 
him by Mr. Burke *, 1 do not know ; but, with all due. 
respect to the talents and acquirements of those departed 
politicians, 1 may be permitted to observe, that their views 
of the West Indian Slave-sjfstem, appear to have been very 
slight and imperfect. 

By Mr. Longt and others, who, from their local expe¬ 
rience, should have known better, it Iras been proposed to 
free all Mulattoes at their birth, and without any stipulated 
servitude. But, in tbe present slate of things, this would be 
making bad worse. For here we must additionally ask, Who 
is to satisfy the mother’s owner for depriving hint ol her la¬ 
bour J ; and presenting him with an unwelcome Mulatto bant¬ 
ling, from whom be is to derive no benefit ? And who is to 
pay for the maintenance of the child ? It has been said, but 
without reflection, that the father is to pay all expences ; and, 
in case of neglect, a fine to the parish into the bargain ! 
But, this supposes an efficiency in protecting Slave-laws 
"which hath no practical existence. We are not even told 
how the father is to he ascertained. The-jmother can give 
no evidence against him ; and an expurgatorv oath, in this 
case, is out of the question §. But it is quite needless to 

* Seevol.fHh of the Woiks of the R. Hon. Fdm. Burke, in 12 vols. Bvo. 

1812. f Hi'-t of Jamaica, vol 2 p. 8.S3, 

X It should ratlu r be called domestic se* vice, for the pampered House 
Female* bring; many more Mulatioes than the hard wrought and poorly fed 
Field Women or “ Wenches ” as they are generally called. ' 

§ The* St. Kitts law of 1784, against the mutilation of Slaves, requires the 
accused, or some one else tor him, to take a curious ncgatinc expurgatory 
path. He, or some credible witness, is to swear, that he did not do the deed. 

, dwell 
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dwell on this proposal; for every man acquainted with the 
facts, and who reflects for a moment on the degraded, un¬ 
provided, unprotected condition of the black mother, and 
the master’s claim of property both in her and the child— 
to say nothing of the cruel jealousy * of the white mis¬ 
tress, &c. &c,—must imm^iately see that this manner ®f 
manurriitting Mulatto infants, would deeply injure all the 
parties concerned ;—except the putative father, who cannot 
be touched by any law now existing, or likely soon to 
exist. I own, however, that the finest to lw levied, in 
one or more of the islands,, for debauching married female 
Slaves, have a very formidable appearance— on paper ! 

In another view, however, the putative lather would 
often be a great sufferer. The freedom of the offspring 
would be a new and a powerful motive for Black and Mu¬ 
latto females (sufficiently encouraged already, even by some 
owners) to entrap young White men who have too much 
money, and too little employment. To the arts of those 
women, not a few promising youths, both European and 
West Indian, may impute tneir ruin, or lasting repent¬ 
ance ; if, indeed, the willing dupes of such arts ought not 
rather to blame their own folly. 

It must be remembered, however, that the failings of those 
poor women, both Free and Slaves, are very much owing 
jo their degraded condition, which discourages their marriage 
#ith persons of their own complexion; and even expose* 
some of them to the sad alternative of compliance or com¬ 
pulsion ! In general, they behave decently in the irregular 
connections alluded to. They even appear ambitious of 
imitating, in their humble way, the virtues which they 
observe in many of their white female superiors,—virtues 
which often considerably alleviate the miseries of the 
Slave*. The charitable attention of the tree women of 
colour, to sick and neglected European adventurers, in the 
Spanish West Indies, hath been celebrated by Don Antonio 
de Ulloa. Speaking of the same description of»people in 
our own islands, Mr. Edwards f adds that “ their tender- 

* Of the cruelty of female jealousy, I could mention a case, of the above 
kind, which I could not help seeing daily; but —ti unseal. 

f By the 9th and 10th clauses of the Grenada protecting law of 1788, a 
proprietor who debauches his married woman Slave, is to forfeit 165/. that 
currency, or 100/. sterling; a visitor 50/. curr. or '30 L 6s,; and a manager, 
book-keeper, &c. half a year’s salary. But how the fact of debauching i* 
to be proved, does not appear! 

J Hist, of the W. Indies, vol. 2. p. 25. 
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ness a* nurses towards the sick, their disinterested gratitude 
and attachment where favours are shorten them, and their 
peaceful deportment under a rigorous system of laws , and 
the influence of manners still more oppressive,— --afford great 
room to lament that a more enlighiened and liberal policy 
is not adopted towards then#' The enhanchisemcnt of 
such [Negro and Mulatto domestics, &c. i as are enslaved, 
Christian instruction to the whole [of that description], 
and encouragement to their industry, would, in time, make 
them an useful and valuable class of citizens ; induce them 
to intermarry with each otherjl|tind render their present re¬ 
laxed and vicious system of life, as odious in appearance, 
as it is baneful to Society.” 

This is, no doubt, “ a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” But it does not prove, nor indeed does Mr. Ed¬ 
wards recommend, as a step towards this consummation, 
that, as things now stand in other respects, all Mubittoe., 
should be declared free from their birth; a proposition 
wfiich has been made with more good meaning than close 
consideration, by some preceding writers. 

No. XXII. “An Account of the SPANISH REGU¬ 
LATIONS for the gradual Enfranchisement of 
Slaves; endorsed with a Copy of Mr. Alderrnati 
Watson’s Confirmation of the said Account, dated 
27th Feb. 17S1.” 

“As soon as a Slave is landed, his name, price, &c. are 
registered in a public Register, and the Master is obliged, 
bylaw, to allow him one working day, in every week, to 
himself, Inside Sundays; so that if the Slave chooses to 
work for his Master, on that dav, he receives the 11'ages of- 
a Freeman for it; and whatever lie gains, bv his labour, on 
that dav, is so secured to him, by lav., that the Master can¬ 
not deprive lum of it. This R certainly a considerable step 
towards the abolishing: Absolute Shinny. As soon as the 
Slave is able to purchase another working day, the Master is 
obliged to sell it to him, at a proportionable price, viz. one 
fifth part of his origin;:! cost ; and so likewise the remain? 
ing four days, at the same rale, as soon as the Slave is 
able to redeem them ; after which, he is absolutely free. 
'i bis is such an encouragement to industry, that even tfje 

most 
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most indolent are tempted to exert themselves. Men who 
have thus worked o#l their freedom, are inured to tjie la¬ 
bour of the country ; and arc certainly the most useful sub¬ 
jects that a colony can acquire.” 

Garlick Hill, 27 Feb. 1781. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I most perfectly remember the conversation which 
passed between you and me, nun" years ago, respecting the 
state of Slavery in our Ameri ue .domes ; and find you 
have (on the other side) a' v N i':ate!y stated the information 
T then gave you, of the wiWregulations c-t.iblishcd at the 
Havannah. I cannot say i knew then: to be established by 
law, because I never perused the Ord’nanees; but when at 
the Havannah, many years since, it was generally so under¬ 
stood : and I have frequciulv heard Wi st India gentlemen 
speaking of those regulations, as of what was very notori¬ 
ous. But, seeing v<>u wish for more perfect information, 
I will endeavour to obtain it, by writing to Spain. In the 
into ini, you may be sure, T most ardently wish success to 
your endeavours, as they lend to promote the happiness of 
a iace of men muds completely miserable by perpetual Sla¬ 
very. 1 am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble Servant, 

Granville Sharp. iTo. Brook Watson. 

A similar acc ount is given in the P. C. Bep. p.807, where 
the Spaniards are said to treat their Slaves with great hu¬ 
manity,- especially the domestics, whom ihey instruct in 
reading, writing, and the catholic religion. It is added 
that, though Cuba contains not above 50,000 Field Slaves, 
there are nearly C0,000 Free People of Colour in the Ha- 
vannah alone, ft is objected,however, that, these regulations 
are apt to tempt Slaves to u^e dishonest means, to obtain the 
price of their freedom. This may be true. But ought there 
to he no liberty or property, or other good thing in the world, 
because unlawful arts may be practised to obtain them? 

There are, however, more solid objections to this Spanish 
plan, in our Sugar Islands, unless t/ic Plough should be pre¬ 
viously introduced. At the date of the above information, 
Cuba was not a Sugar island. 

1. Without the plough, a day in the week could not be 
spared on sugar plantations; or, if it could, the Slave must 
■ employ 
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employ it to support himself; as the owner would assuredly 
withhold his pittance of food; which tgp many already do, 
especially in Jamaica. See Mathison, p. 31, 92 , 97- 

2. This plan, without the plough, would put an end to 
the cultivation of the sugarcane; for no free man, I am 
sure, would ever submit to th^ppression of the hoe and 
the basket, as now used in the heavy labour necessary for 
raising that article. 

3. In Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, there would be 
no employment, or spare land (as in Cuba) by which the 
Slaves could either earn the. prjce of their liberty, or sup¬ 
port themselves, when they shiiSnkl obtain it. The boasted 
advantages of raising small stock and vegetables are chiefly 
confined to the head men, and their wives. The mass of the 
Field .Slaves have little stock or spare vegetables, and less 
time to look after them. Nor, if they had, wottld the profits 
on such articles maintain them, in most of the islands ; even 
if the Slaves enjoyed a monopoly of them, and the upper 
and middling classes of Whiles (who alone can pay for pigs 
and poultryj~were to eat nothing else. In the Ceded Islands, 
however, and still more in Jamaica, land might, no doubt, 
be spared lor more people than ever would be freed by this 
plan, were it adopted to morrow. 

The foregoing seem to be valid objections against the ap¬ 
plication of the Spanisli plan to the Field Slaves on Sugar 
plantations. Sonic of the domestics, however, and more 
of the mechanics and jobbing labourers about the towns, 
are, no doubt, in a condition to be benefited by such a 
plan.—The following objections apply to all the Slaves in¬ 
discriminately. 

4. Quoad the Negro race, there is no efficient, impartial 
magistracy in our islands. All the Magistrates are them¬ 
selves Slave owners; so that what is a Defendant’s case to¬ 
day, may be his Honour’s or his Worship’s to-morrow. 
This grand objection would no doubt, be as good against 
Mr. Steele’s plan of Mitigation, as the Spanish plan of 
Emancipation, if the former should be introduced tnvilis 
tlom'mts. But it may be hoped that (if possible) no plan 
will ever be so introduced; and th..t Mr. Steele’s has merit 
enough to recommend it to considerate planters, who may 
themselves superintend its introduction, and become, in 
ordinary cases, the Magistrates on their own estates. But, 
above all, 

5. There 
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5. There is no system of instrncticyi in our islands, such 
as, matulis mutandis, the Spanish plan supposes. Libertv, 
like the other gifts of God, can be usefully communicated 
only ad rriodum racipientis: according to the measure of the 
receiver. “ 1 have yet many things,” said the voice of 
Divine Wisdom, “ to say 1 .? unto you; but ye cannot bear 
them now.” Who would he free, says even the republican 
Wilton, “ must first be wise and good;” and the majority 
of our Slaves are neither the one nor the other, in a degree 
to justify their immediate, or very rapid emancipation. 
They must be gradually prepared for the mighty elevation 
from the most debasing, brutilying condition ever tolerated 
in provinces calling themselves civilized*, to a state of 
freedom in the English, or even in the European sense of 
the word. Slavery, says a Society for its Abolition f, in a 
country wh£re it has always been comparatively mild— 
“ Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human nature, 
that its very extirpation, if not performed with solicitous 
care, may sometimes open a source of serious evds. ’] lie 
unhappy man, who lias long been treated as a brute animal, 
too frequently sinks beneath the common standard of the 
human species. The galling chains that bind his bodv, do 
also fetter his intellectual faculties, and impair the social 
affections of his heart. Accustomed to move like a mere 
machine, bv the will of a master, reflection is suspended ; 
he has not the power of choice; and reason and conscience 
have hut little influence over his conduct: because he is 
chiefly governed by the passion of fear. He is poor and 
friendless,—perhaps worn out by extreme labour, age, and 
disease. Under such circumstances, freedom may often 
prove a misfortune to himself, and prejudicial to society.” 

Nothing indeed hut such a profound ignorance of the 
real condition of the Slaves, as cannot for a moment he 
suspected of their leading friends in this country, could in¬ 
duce men in their senses to seek the immediate emancipa- 

* “ How can a country be said to be civilized, in which domestic Slavery still 

exists?"_One’s Turds into Poland, &c., vol.tt. p 174. But I have been 

assured bv a respectable Scotch merchant, who had livid six years in the 
W. Indiesj had been settled eleven years in Danube, and travelled much in 
Poland, that the condition of the W. Indian Slaves is incomparably worse than 
that of the Polish serf.,; particularly in the grand ai tide of diet. 

f “An Address to the Public, from the Pennsylvania Society for pro¬ 
moting the Abolition of Slavery,and the Relief of Free Negroes, unlawfully 
beta in Bondage.—B. Franklin, president. Philadelphia, 9th Nov. 1 789.” 

tion 
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non of Beings to whom, it is very generally allowed, that a 
legal attachment to the soil (the great grievance of the Rus¬ 
sian and Polish vassals) would he a precious privilege. No: 
the W. Indian Slaves do not want immediate liberty. But, 
in addition to thv /W;>//Vge of being made ailscriplifii, they 
want legal protection against f|$8 violence of White under- 
servants,and ol all white men not their Owners or Managers, 
and. for their limbs and lives, against all men whatsoever. 
They want a sufficiency of the humblest and cheapest ne¬ 
cessaries of life, bv the medium of wages, or land, or both. 
And they want the help of labelling rattle to relieve them 
all (especially the women) from the horse- drudgery of sugar 
cultivation; with which they have been all along most 
gnevous'v oppressed. These mdi\pen<i(ible articles the Slaves 
undoubtedly do want. But, 1 repeat it, they do not want 
liberty ;—except as the result of measures u l.'i& might best 
be grounded on the ancient, humanizing, villenage laws of 
England, as explained, applied and (as far as an individual 
could) exemplified and reduced to practice by Mr. Steele,— 
measures calculated to make liberty a blessing to (lie. Slaves 
themselves, to the White colonists, and to the Empire at 
large. Then indeed might all parties look back to those 
preparatory measures, as we now look back to the villenage 
laws, the cradle.of our liberties, and say of them what Pope 
Pius II. said of the celibacy of the clergy, and King Jainesl. 
of all ecclesiastical observances not authorized by Scripture ; 
Jiono ohm jure sauata ; mkliori -.nunc v i <uili/jtia/a: of old, 
they were, with good reason, sanctioned ; now they are, with 
batter reason, antiquated. Fide Turrcttiui Nvbes Testium, 
p. 35. 

If the critics should find fault with my thrusting these 
two last important articles into a corner of the Appendix, 
I would icmind them that Mitigation is iny subject, and 
j^ot Emancipation. I would add, that, having long ago 
received a copy of the Spanish Regulations from our great 
Patriarch, the late lamented Guanvili.k Shakp, indorsed, 
in his own hand, with the words prefixed as it’s title, I 
could not refuse it a place. The remarks I have added may 
lend to lay the old bugbear of Emancipation, which this 
work atfords so many pretexts for calling from “ the vasty 
deep” of ec rtain poetical imaginations, ever apt to “ body 
forth the forms ol things unknown.” 

O * 
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No, XXIII. Extracts from the Letters of W. D.'s 
West Indian Correspondents, with Remarks; in¬ 
serted here to make room for adding, to the Intro¬ 
duction,some hints about the Free People or Colour, 
which were unexpected Iy called for. 

“ History,” says an elderly gentleman who was born and 
had, tor most ot his life, resided m Rarbadoes, except 
during the period of his education ,—“ History has .been 
my favourite study for almpst fifty years ; but, familiar aw 
such a course of reading may be supposed to have made 
me with human depravity, yet its utmost point of depres¬ 
sion, that ‘ blackness <>f darkness,’ into which the soul of 
man inay plunge itself, remained to be pointed out to me 
by some of «the books on your side of the question. .But 
I am compelled to acknowledge, that, however enormous, 
they are but ion well proved ; and, by reasoning from what 
T know to what they tell me, l can easily trace the whole 
serieb of that wickedness which, beyond every other species 
of wickedness, debases our nature, and outrages our reli¬ 
gion, 

“ Clarkson’s Impolicy of the Slave-trade is, I think, the 
best publication on'the subject, so far as u is a national 
concern. How 1 revere his active philanthropy ! The zeal 
which could animate him to so laborious ah investigation, 
must have been equally steady as ardent, rational as pious. 
—His full reward cannot be had in ibis world. 

“ Of Mr. Ramsay, the principal merit with me is, his 
being the Jirst champion who entered the lists ; which, as 
I well know what giants and goblins lie attacked, is no or¬ 
dinary praise.”—In a PS. the respectable writer adds : “By 
Mr. Ramsay’s giants and goblins, [ mean those who, try 
threats, or any other means, endeavoured to frighten hita, 
from his duly, &c. : 

“ I pass by others, though every one of them merits at¬ 
tention, to come to your Letters oil Slavery. I shall not 
go about to analyse vour book ; but declare, as my decided 
opinion, that it is the verv best tiling on the subject, so fat 
as it goes; that is, to far us it describes Slavery as now 
existing in Barb.-hoes, o- as its reasonings apply to Slavery 
in genera! Tin mt'delation which pervades your whole 
wuik, is highly laudable; s-nce, fas from aggravating tin- 
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features of the monster, you have depicted him in colour*? 
as little offensive as truth will admit. This struck my friend 
Mr. [now Sir Francis] Ford so forcibly, that he asked a gen¬ 
tleman who was railing at vou, What he could find in your 
book tudfee augrv at; and joined with me in opinion, that 
it ought to be considered rather, as an apology for, than an 
invective against the inhabitants in general ; so far as truth 
may be connected with apology or invective. Mr. Ford is 
the greatest land-holder and Slave-holder in .Barbadoes : he 
possesses lioo Slaves, and yet he told me that, if he was 
in Parliament, he thought he should vote for the Abolition 
of the Slave-trade ; that lie was resolved never to buy a 
New Negro ;—and it is admitted by a great majority among 
ns, that the Abolition would behigl\ly favourable to the in¬ 
terests of Barbadoes.” 

This gentleman’s brief mention of M r - Ramsay’s book, 
and his high praise of mine, were, ncf.^tloubt, intended to 
encourage me in the laborious and arduous Abolition duties 
in which, he had been told, I was then engaged. The hook 
he mentions certainly cost me great labour and anxiety. 
But I never had the vanity to compare it with Mr. Ramsay’s 
masterly “Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of 
African Slaves, in the British Sugar Colonies.” When the 
respectable writer calls that essay the fist, he means that 
no eve-wiiness before Mr. Ramsay had entered into any 
detail on the West Indian Slavery, which was likely to be 
really useful, either to Planter, or Slave. Others had indeed 
previously sketched “the monster,” in glowing colours, 
but so hastily and confusedly, that no “ feature, joint or 
limb” could be seen distinctly, or seen to any practical 
good purpose. But the meritorious Ramsay, after studying 
the subject itself, for fourteen years, in the West Indies, 
(see his Prcf.) gave to the world, in ] 784, a softened * d#- 
Jitieation of the incessant labour, insufficient food, capri- 
*eions and disproportionate punishments, and the other suf- 
fering*! of the Slaves. His excellent work, with the con¬ 
troversy which it excited, and which he courageously and 
ably supported till his lamented death (which was hastened 
by his fatigues in his noble cause) first drew the attention 
of the Nation, and of Parliament, to this great subject:—I 
mean to Slavery as really practised in the West Indies ; for 

* See the Rev. Mr. Stuart’s Evid. No.4, p. 100, Abr. Ev, before H.of Comrn. 

that 
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that ornament to his country and to human nature, the 
.late Granville Sharp, had long before procured the me¬ 
morable declaration of the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case of the Negro Somerset, that Slavery neither has nor 
can have any existence in England* 1 . 

What is said, in the above extract, about moderation and 
apology, may require a few words of explanation. It was 
my duty and my aim to be moderate; but I was under no 
temptation to err in that particular, or to debase myself into 
an' Apologist for the vile Slave-system of Barbadoes. In en¬ 
deavouring to show a British example to the (formerly) con¬ 
temptible militia of that island, in the hour of imminent 
danger, and universal alarm, I lost my right hand f; and 
neither there nor here, did I ever receive so much as thanks / 
though I tried every honest and honourable method to ob¬ 
tain justice; and, but for my Abolition heterodoxy, with 
a reasonable prospect of success. Such usage is not cal¬ 
culated to make a man partial to any country. But, when 
dared, as I was by an Apologist for Negro Slavery, to declare 
my sentiments on this great national question, it was fit that 
my feelings should not be allowed to bias my judgment. 

From carefully collating all the hints on the West In¬ 
dian Slavery, which I could find in books, and in advertise- 

* This decision took place in the year 177-2; and, in Jan. 1778, a similar 
one was made by the Court of Session in Scotland, in the case of Joseph 
Knight, an African Negro, against his master, John Wedderburn, Esq a 
gentleman of fortune, who, 1 have been told, only wished to ascertain the 
law of his native country respecting Sl.iveiy. Their Lordships “Jind that 
the state of Slavery is not recognized it/ the Laws of Scotland, and is incon¬ 
sistent with the principles ihneof\ and Jind that the regulations of Jamaica ’ 
[whence Mr. Wedderburn had brought Knight] “ concerning Slaves, do no* 
extend to Ihis Kingdom ; and repel flic defender's claim to perpetual service 
This decision, says Mr. Boswell, vol. 2. p. GOO, of his Life of Dr. Johnson, 
who took a warm part in favour of the Negro; and dictated to his biogra¬ 
pher a most impressiverarguroent on the case. See Addition*; prefixed to 
vol. 1. p. xiv.—“This decision should be remembered, with high respect, 
to the credit of Scotland; for it went upon a much broader ground than tfi* 
case of Somerset, which was decided in England; being truly the general 
question, IVhelher a perpetual obligation of service to one madcr, in >Tny mode, 
should he sanctioned by the laiv of a free country* “ Mr. Maclaurin [late 
Lord Dreghorn, son of the celebrated Mathematician) had the praise of 
Johnson for his argument in favour of the Negro; and Mr. Maconochie 
[now Lord A'feadowbank] distinguished himself, on the same side, by hi® 
ingenuity and extraordinary research.” 

f On Aug. 2d I 779, a few weeks after the reduction of Grenada, by otv 
of the three formidable French armaments which, in the American war, 
were intended to at;a<-k Barbadoes; but were prevented, by the trade-winds, 
from reaching that commanding windward station. 
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inente in the newspapers of the islands, I concluded that 
the Slavery of Barbadoes was not so bad,—in some parti¬ 
culars, not nearly so bad,—as that, of most of the other 
islands. I put this discovery into print, and saw it after¬ 
wards abundantly confirmed by evidence *. This is all the 
apology 1 ever made,'or intended. 

[t seemed but fair too, that disagreeable details, affecting 
a great part of a community, should be accompanied with 
such circumstances as could be fairly mentioned tp its 
credit. I accordingly endeavoured to do justice to the hos¬ 
pitality, and other good qualities «f the VV. Indian charac¬ 
ter, and to explode some prevailing mistakes respecting it; 
particularly that groundless vulgar error that the White na¬ 
tives of the W. Indies are more cruel Slave owners than 
Europeans. But even had owners Of Negro Slaves, whether 
Europeans or W. Indians, are not necessarily bad to persons 
of the legal complexion. The misfortune is, that the words 
good and bad are applied to white people and black in dif¬ 
ferent senses ; so that, when Mr. Steele asks (p. 17 above) 
“How many per cent, of good men &c.” he probably means 
men who are as good to black people as to white f. But tins 
impartial goodness never did prevail, and never will prevail, 
while the Blacks continue to be Slaves to the Whites. In 
ancient times, the Slave was of the same complexion with 
his Master ; and, if freed, he,or his posterity merged into the 
free community, and all the marks of servitude disappeared. 
But in the W. Indies, the complexion of the Slave is areal 
distinction which will always work strongly on popular pre¬ 
judice; and even on those who make, as well as those who 
administer the laws. Hitherto, at least, both prejudices and 
Jaws (at least in vulgar intendment) presume that every black 
man is, or ought to be, a Slave.—1 am sorry that, by insert¬ 
ing these last remarks sooner, I did not avoid this digression. 

Another respectable West Indian writes to me thus - 
“ The serious truths which you have related 
*#*#■#**#*#*#** % * 

* * * Gratitude, and not Vengeance , ought to animate 

* See Abst. Kvid, before H. of Comm, pp.58, 107, Etlin. ed. also, p. 43?' 
above, ami Gaislord, p. 97.—The Barbadoes planters and merchant's have, 
l believe, been the first public Body, in the W. Indies, “ lo admit the Aboli¬ 
tion of the Slave hath to he a measure founded on the general principles of hu¬ 
manity-, and then fore not to be. shaken by considerations of less importance .” 
See their sensible and moderate Resolutions, at their Meeting in Mason- 
hall, Bridge town, 20 Aug. 1811, as inserted in the Times, 4 Jan, 1812. 

f Rev. Mr. Stuart, inP.C. Rep. p.464, and Abr. Evid. No.4, p, 100. 
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their hearts for thus kimlly pointing out the monstrous 
beam that filled their eyes. If they are ungrateful, 1 am not; 
but heartily thank you, and several other writers, for your 
humane and spirited endeavours ,to abolish the African 
trade. As a CreoJe,'I had imbibed many strong prejudices 
in favour of Slavery, which were total!v removed by the 
perusal of Clarkson’s Essay” [On the Slavery and Com¬ 
merce, &o.] “ and I now wonder at my former stupidity 
and inhumanity in thinking Slavery to be lawful.—The 
Slave-trade is the most abominable trade that men profess¬ 
ing the Christian religion ever condescended to follow; and 
I am sure that the utter Abolition of such a horrid commence, 
would be the most important blessing i vtr conferred by Pro¬ 
vidence, on the ihhabitaius of the West Indies. There is 
not the smallest necessity for any fresh importations of 
African Negroes. The present stock of Slaves, with mo¬ 
de/ate labour and proper diet, might be increased, in 30 
years, by common population, to a number sufficiently 
large to supply the demand of every island.” 

An honest, plain man, after sending me, as some others 
did, an angry epistle, before he read my Letters on Slavery, 
repented of his precipitation, and wrote me, among other 
things, what follows £ The Planters [Managers] seem 
to throw their cruelty upon the Owners of estates. For 
why? u If there is an active young man, say they, that 
will whip and oppress the Slaves, and really make them do 
more in one day, than they ought ao do in a day and a hall, 
he is a clever fellow, and’desuves prefcimenl, and is pre¬ 
ferred ; when a humane young man must live under those ty¬ 
rants, and D ... Is upon earth, at the rate of 15/.* per year.” 
This I know to be a fact, and I tell them so.’—-‘But 
crops must be made, or change the managers. I am now 
on ati estate where I have seen eighty holers in one gang, 
and chiefly young people; but now they cannot make 
above fifteen or sixteen in their first gang ; ar.d all this 
is owing to cruelty ; and you was witness to some of it'f, 
when you first came here, I remember’—‘ A good man, 

* This 1 51 Barbadoes or Jamaica currency, is equal to tot H*.S<f ster- 
ling, besides bed and board, such as they are. From the redundancy of 
white people in Baibadoes, their wages and salaries of all kinds, are lower 
than in some of the oilier islands. 

t This decrease must have taken place in about Ti year,. T am not sure to 
what estate the writer alludes; a% on most of the estates in his neighbour¬ 
hood., both of residents and absentees the Slaves were badly treated. 

q l and 
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ami a humane man had the management of those e\ito a 

when I lived at-. fe: was removed, for his u uJentess 

to the Slaves See.’ 

I have retrenched a few severe expressions from the first 
of these extracts, and should have wholly omitted this last, 
were there any good grounds to believe that such things can¬ 
not now happen. But, considering that, for a very long 
period, Barbadoes has had very little deptndniice on the 
African Slave-trade, f ically know of nothing to prevent 
such horrify!#- destruction of human life from occurring 
again ; esgj|ciallv when produce brings a high price, and 
pressing dehtands are to he paid off! The causes still exist ; 
and the Slaves will feel the effects, notwithstanding the ‘in¬ 
creasing liberality of the age,’ and the other fine topics, 
about which eloquent theorists love to descant. 

There is no room for any more extracts from the com¬ 
munications of West Indian Abolitionists ; who have it in¬ 
finitely trforc in their power to be serviceable to the Slaves 
than their friends in this country ; hut, being also infinitely 
more exposed to the “ Vengeance” of the Bigots to the 
vulgar system, arc entitled to peculiar gratitude, and to more 
support than in did duals can give. One gentleman says he 
had been abused, from the bare suspicion of corresponding 
with so wicked a fellow as myself! 

Circumstances precluding any particularity of acknow¬ 
ledgement to mv West Indian friends, I can only express 
my deep sense of the honmir they have dime me, by confiding 
to me their names and their intelligence ; and mv thanks for 
their hints of personal danger, even under the /•//idem pro¬ 
tection of the laws of my, native country ! I think myself 
also much obliged to those respectable West Indians who, 
without writing to me, generously defended me and my 
performance, against a fretful swarm of talking critics who 
“found no answer, and yet condemned JOB.” 

Annon cpiiJam ‘Coloni, crude!iter unari, immemores ‘Tur- 
mms s.RVt VAUtARUM cu!)vm,'— humemores HISI’A- 
NlOL Ii a!rods el vastatic P Annon possibile, at minim e 
dicam, Israeli! is Nigrh, in sfogyplo UrUannico gementihus, 
l)E Qque ULTORlarfe carls, ‘ Mosenif oriturum’ ? 

' the quotation from NMtt’n,in Inline', p. xii. 

|£ec Dean Niekolls'-in Abiidg. Evlil. No. 3. p. 123. 

THE EKD. 
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FOLLOWED BY A LIST OF BOOKS UUOTED, AND A GLOSSARY, 


The Roman Numerals refer to the pages of the Introduction, and 
the Figures to those of the body of the JVurh. 


nA HOI, IT10N if .African Slave-trade, 
its inlluence ori YV. Indian Slavery 
greatly over-rated, v. Would ra¬ 
ther help than hurt Barbados, 15; 
“ would he a blessing to the W. In¬ 
dies,’’ 510 ; but would do little 
good, unless had laws arc repealed, 
17. Will not hurt islands in ge¬ 
neral, 4St>. 

Abolition <if West Indian Slavery, 
some plans for effecting it very ex¬ 
ceptionable, 499. 

Abolitionists, how talked of, in Barba- 
does, 93, 9f>. 

Abolitionists, W. Indian, peculiarly 
estimable, 514; peculiarly exposed 
to the odium of Bigots to the vul¬ 
gar system, ib. 

Absentees' ptoperly suffers much, 3, 
15, 22, 63, 17*2, 182, 200; many 
of them never saw their plantations, 
3, 287, 297; liable to be injured or 
ruiued by /mgecrops, and how, 171, 
226, 488; should reside in W. In- 

fc dies, 486, 487. 

wfrica , inland more civilized than 
coast, and why, 126. 

Africans honest at first, but corrupt¬ 
ed, in 'Vest Indies, by the Slave 
system, 138. 

Agriculture checked by slavery, 238, 
298. No v toper implement of, in 
AV. Tmfie*,*298. At a low ebb there, 
459, 471, 475, 483. 

American lumber, &c. cheaper to 
Frertch than English, 176. Keces- 


sarv, at least to small cleared 
islands, 306, 311. 

Ameritan supplies of. corn to W. In¬ 
dies trilling, 306. Should not be 
depended on, 308, 460, 485. 

Anglo-Saxon Slave-laws commended, 
98, 10;i, 117, 1.39. Wisely adapted 
to civilize savages, 131, 508. 

Antigua a most droughty island, 463. 
Vet light soils may be ploughed 
there at ar.y season, 463. 

Ants most destructive, 800. Would 
probably be checked by plough and 
harrow, ib. 

Assemblies of islands influenced by the 
HjM’sd white populace, 356. 

Attomies , or agents of absentees, not 
always faithful, 3. In Jamaica, the 
law gives them 6 p<*r cent, on crops, 
which interests them in large crops, 
and not in easing Slaves, 226, 290. 

Banks , (Sir Joseph) his praiseworthy 
exertions in introducing Bread fruit 
into W. Indies, 496. 

Barbadocs Negroes less prepared thsm 
0 ‘liers for religion, and why, xit. 
Laws of, not to L* repugnant to laws 
of Kurland, 4, 56. Yet greatly 
injured hv be 1 law*, 4, 38, 43, 61, 
6.3, 113. Would be helped by Abo¬ 
lition of Slav e-trade, 15, Its great 
early prosperity, 32, 40, 253. Su¬ 
gar canes first planted there in 
1641, 36. Wants 20 per cent, of 
iti> complement of Slaves, 51. Its 
laws disregarded by English"'law- 
2 l 2 yert, 
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yors, 54. Is the tl Mother colony ” 
in \V. Indies, 68, 131, 139, 373. 
Sutlers by insects, hurricanes. See. 
71, 300. The Slaves there sutler 
more from strangers than in the 
other islands, 7<i; but better used 
' by owneis, 375, 440, 513. Codling* 
ton college there, 158, 4 35. Ex¬ 
tent of the island, Io8- and event 
population, 179, 703’, 372. (Iraud 
Juries of, make presentments of its 
bad law?, 69,, I SO, 190. (ts cailv 
planters imported no corn, 303. 
Famine there in J777, p. 309, fol¬ 
lowed by plenty of its own provi¬ 
sions, 310. Pi duces more provi¬ 
sions than the oiher islau^ls, 303, 
375. Htperou-jy supplies St. Lu¬ 
cie garrison with provisions, 301 ; 
also sufferers by fit. Vincent’-, vol¬ 
cano, 374. Its Roil not worn out, 
305, 319. Lulled** Little England, 
345, \ 11. Low qualification of vo¬ 
ters for its Assembly-men, 335. Its 
laws authorize robbery, 347. A 
sfcrvh of its history, 370. Its pro¬ 
portional produce 4 per cent, above 
that of Jamaica, and shipping 2:> 
percent. 379. Our most populous 
and powerful island, 3S0. Its early 
planters learn to make sugar in 
Jlrazil, 43 6. Abstract of some of’ 
its laws, 417. Royal Instruction 
concerning them, 420 j disregarded, 
136, 421. An Englishman ofjba- 
rr.cU'i, harassed by Servants’ lav, 
422. Lord Carlisle’s patent, 437, 
Poyer’w Hist. of rhe inland, spirited 
and ini'artial, if*. Its early colo¬ 
nies profuse, 427; the pie-cutv- ry 
hospitable, ?/'. At firet cultivated 
by white people, i-30. Its clergy 
respi ctabks 433. Slaves there not 
Orairied, 455. 

Baibadoi'S Society of Arts* &<\ form¬ 
ed, 6. Its discussion of Slave-laws 
discouraged, 7. Its opinion of those 
laws, 61, 95. Recommends Anglo- 
Saxon Slave laws, 95, 93. 

Beer, how mad'-fio/n Indian corn,493. 

Botham, (Mr. Hen.) r a Sugar cultiva¬ 
tion in l\. Imlcs, 49]. 

Bnad, how to make good, of Indian 
corn, 496. 

Bread-fruit , most valuable, but neg¬ 
lected, 495 ; introduced into Ja¬ 


maica by His Majesty, and Sir Jo¬ 
seph Ranks, 496. 

Burke, , (the Right Iltm. Edmund) 
weightv objections t.> hE Proposal 
for Kiiiiatichi»ifig Ncgioes,, Stc. 49y. 

Calculations on bought Slaves, (their 
data established, 902, ike.) proving 
that they refund not their purchase- 
money, 213 to 216. 

Canes require fai more labour than 
provisions’ 313. Toe many cum s 
planted, 393. 

Canada, dangerous and little culti¬ 
vated in llaibndoes, 496. 

Cattle dl treated, 21)4, 461. SIk.uIJ 
be sheltered, 461 ; and regularly 
trained to work, 463. Hav mode in 
W. Indies belter for them than 
glass, 4(,7. (.Ken at Cape of Hood 
Hope ti aiued logo as fast as good 
‘ horses, 477. 

Charles II. rejec's a Jamaica law 
sanctioning murder, 340- 
Charter and Royal Instructions enjoin 
Farhadoes laws not to be repugnant 
to laws of England, 4, 56, 184. Yet 
they are repugnant to those taws, 
W), I>oes Charter authorize the 
rejection of Negro evidence? 88. 
Autliori7es manois, 1U9. 

Children of Negroes easily reared, 
247, 250. 

Chinese, a project for introducing them 
iiRo Sugar colonics, 34(). Kara 1 sh. 
so*r). a day in the Fast Indie*, which 
could not be afforded in the VVe.^t, 
39 b By help v>f cattl", luisc sugar 
in plenty, and cheap, ib. To be se¬ 
lected bv men who never before 
saw them, 395. Extremely indi¬ 
gent, ib. Their voyage will be far 
longer than noddle passage, ib. and 
probably very mortal, 596. Their 
women, it to he got at all, to hn 
bought, 397. A largo cargo of them 
to be kept in order by a few sailors, 
398. Are to be sold for their pas¬ 
sage, 393, 406. Danger of either 
Inking pi reg.’ting their evidence 
against Europeans, 400. Danger 
of introducing them at all, 401. 
An attempt to intr iduce them has 
already failed, 402; like other, si¬ 
milar projects, 403. A r^gro did 
as much work in a week, as one of 
them, 
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them in a month, 401. Their laws 
favour agriculture, ‘'.05, and admit, 
hut I unit, Slavery, dll. They can¬ 
not be said to sell their children, ?/\ 
The whole piojeet a string of im¬ 
probable suppositions, 407. The 
end good, the means had, 408. In 
same island with N< mot*-, nmst be 
enslaved, oi the Neg'ocs would le- 
bel, 4id. Could only h(* St tiled in 
a small island, munived with Ne¬ 
eles, i!\ r ! his would rawin' sup¬ 
port from Government, 415. Hot 
why eainiot W. Indians r<> to l ast 
for inhumation, ns the Jn ( t Hurb.i- 
does plant f rs went to Hia.il? 416. 

Chusfi'/H ti('' nude lor Niger, in Bnr- 
badoes,” 7.'>. 

Christianity, impediments to it in W. 
Indies, 7.7, 136, 152, 158, 851. 
Kmlnaced l»v some Negron*-, £Lo. 
159,288. favours libert \, 5|4. 

Clmksfni) (Thomas, K‘-q.) hu judn ions 
remarks on 1 he project lor ti.Minut¬ 
ing Chinc-e to the \V. Indies, i 12. 
Jfis Essay <»i» the Impolicy of tlie 
African Slave-trade, the best work on 
the subject, in a national view, 509. 
His Essay on the Slavery and Coni- 
imiee of the Homan Species, con¬ 
vinces a well informed, but preju¬ 
diced \Y. Indian, that Slavery is 
unlawful, 513. 

Clt'igy of Baibadoes respectable, 438. 

College in Ilaibadoes, 455. 

Colonies' intciests il) understood, 2.3, 
382. Old W. Indian, proposed to 
be given up, and Hutch ones je- 
tained, 3S). 

Commerce encouraged, but not agri¬ 
culture, 24. 

Copyhold Bond-Slaves succeed beyond 
expectation, 15. How to be go¬ 
verned, 135. 

jffifrrn. ip abundance, might be raised 
in W. Indies, 30-5, 31.5, 460; and 
was raised by‘the earlv planters. 
304. Guinea corn profitable, 160. 
Imported, trifling in quantity, 3( : 6; 
and often bad in quality, 80S, 400. 
Often scarce and dear, 308, 800. 
Themaiketcither starved or glutu d 
with it, 809. How the supply of it 
got into mercantile hands, 3] 7. A 
miserable inode of supply, ih. 

Cation stolen bv Negroes, and received 
by Whites, 73, 79, 175. Sub¬ 


stituted for (Vines, in Barhftdnos, 
and why, ](>], 171. Much Ic s ’a 
borions than canc r , 102, 1(>5. But 
aflbrds not such valuable <41.*.N, 171. 

Cieditors would be secured by Mr. 
Steele’s plan, 118. 

Cnutr-Shves greatly outnumber Atii 
can, 252. 

Cnmes of While* enc* lira ged by 
Slave- laws, 5, 21, 49, lift, l H ); sonic- 
times Airedty encomaged, 347. 

Cups , bad, to what owing, 29, 163. 
Great , often ruvi pioprietors, 171, 
220, 2“' I, 488 •, yet are the test of a 
Manager’s merit, 512. dotation of, 
wouldgic.itly benefit \V. Indie®, 164. 

Cun cue its of inlands give n**e to un- 
eertamtv and error, xxvii; and to 
baud on the p.nt of Slavc-mei- 
chants, ih. 

Daunt encourage Slaves to attend Mo- 
i.m.in-, 8.)3. 

Danish and Dutth governments take 
< barge of the plantations of bad 
owncis, ih. 

Dean Nu I* of Is, a respectable Aboli- 
tioniM, unju-tly attacked, 444. 

Drfem c of i* lauds depends on well 
trialing Slaves, 358. 

Dome?he Slave* mciedihly numerous 
208, 4 33. 

Dundas , (h\ IT. Hon. T,ord Melville) 
hk Plan for the Abolition of here- 
dplary Slavery, very exceptionable; 
409. W. O. wutes to him, on the 
subject, .502. 

Dung, how made, 162. Weight of a 
basketful of, 162, 164. Distribu¬ 
tion of, by baskets, crucify oppres¬ 
sive to Slaves, 161, 167, 276. On 
cotton and even cane-fields, might 
be put out with carts and barrows, 
165, 462. If land plonghe#Hiight 
be easily put ou^, 167. 

East Indian cultivation and manufac¬ 
ture of Sugar, 491, 494. Price of 
common labour at Batavia, &e. 
267,491. 

Education (good) secures not from 
bad habits and examples, 5, 137, 
439. At a low' ebb in W. Indies, 
436. Of W. Indians, in England, 
defective, 437. 

Elections (contested) of Assembly-men, 
disorderly, 73, 3*56. 

Eltgil 
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Elegit statute very salutary, 36, 38, 
40,53,113. 

Emancipation, immediate, would lie 
'madness, viii. 507. A mere bug¬ 
bear conjuied up to impede Aboli¬ 
tion, xv. At a certain age, would 
be fatal to many Slaves, 501. Might 
be useful to mechanics, &c.7>0V, 
506; but not to Field-slaves, 506; 
who vant not liberty, but the ne¬ 
cessaries of Hie, 508. 

English pay mure for American ar¬ 
ticles than Fiench, 176. An En¬ 
glishman harassed by an oppressive 
Bui badges law, 422. 

Englishman (new come) cannot com¬ 
prehend W. Indian laws liiul rea¬ 
sonings, 33, 77. 

Evidence of abuses in Slave-system, 
unnecessary to persons who can 
apply genera* pi maples, wii. Of 
‘Negroes and their descendants Free 
or Slaves, invalid against Whites, 

4, 17, 49 , 74, 146. Exception, 
ixiv. Hence many and great evil';, 

5, 49, 74, 71), 8S, 107," 146, 148, 
173. Invalidated, in 1721, bv a 
clause thrust into a Bnrl adoc> elec¬ 
tion law, 73, 86, 146. 

Famine in Barhadocs, 309. Horrible 
hi Jamaica, 513. 

Four a?id a half per cent, tax, paid by 
Barbadocs and Leeward itjjjnds, 
but not by Jamaica and *derl 
islands, 383. A grievous and un¬ 
equal impost, 384. The only in¬ 
ternal tax ever paid by Colonics to 
Mother country, 384. 

Free Negroes^ See. so called, their 
estimation and treatment by the 
Whites, xxvii, An act said to have 
bc-xm lately passed in Jamaica, to 
in air their evidence good aim hist 
White®, xxiv; as it is already in 
one or two small inlands, <5. Though 
WOt Slaves to individuals; yet, in 
effect, such to Whites at large, ib. 
Sober, industrious, &e. xxvi. 174, 
379, 503. But s< m<* Free Females 
feceivpstolen goods for White huck¬ 
sters, 8cc. 175. 

French , their Code Nnir useless xii. 
Very cruel, in St. Domingo, ib. 
Got American articles cheaper than 
|}rithh 17G. 


Governors , W. Indian, Royal Instruc¬ 
tions to, about passing and revising 
laws, &c. 56, 330, 340, 420. 

Guiana , new plantations in, glut sugar 
market, 382. 1 Extremely uuhealth- 
ful, 383. 

I11S MAJESTY *.5 munificence,and Sir 
,T. Banks's exertion®, in introducing 
Bread-fruit into Jamaica, 490. 

Hay. (The lion. Edward) Gov. of 
Barbados, upright and generous, 
x\ii. Abhorred privateering, il. 
Hadf he common faro of the Wgrocs 
and pooi Whiles, resptctfully placed 
on his table, 322. ’ if 

Hay made in Jamaica and Antigtid, df 
cane-tops, corn-bLdes, and grasses, . 
460, 4<‘6, 472. Better for uvrkmg 
cattle than crude, rank fern's, 46.7. 

Hoc (hand) a, jrilffcj'&blc tool, which 
u onlv MuitChfe ground,” 281, 

300, m , 

Hoe (horse) we^dx ,Setter than hand- 
hoc, lt>7, 464. ■'‘’Dispatches some, 
aoies in a day, 462, 475. 

Holing by the acre, twice as dear as 
day-labour, 263. Holing lor cane.?, 
compared vuth delving, 275. <>|>- 

presMve to the Slaves, 274, 276, 
282, 465 471, 472. How many 
Negro' s can hole an acre in a day, 
151,273,469. 

Hurricane , devastation by, 61, 314, 
431 Followed by good crops, 161, 
432. But sometimes first by fa¬ 
mine, 3! 4, 

1/uhgOy its manufacture deadly to 
Slaves, 213. Almost abandoned in 
Jamaica and St. XXiihiugo, ib. Its 
cultivation both “ barbarous and 
ruinous,” 475. 

Insects most destructive, 300. Mut 
would probably be checked 
plough, harrow, &c. ib. w 

Instruction of Negroes discouraged in 
W. Indies, 152, 168,348; yctrtnust 
pM cede Emancipation, 507; but 
must be preceded by Protection, 
158,346,051. - 

Insinrectwvs , 15 bloody ones in W. In¬ 
dies in 32 years, ix. 

Interest of Owners gives no effectual 
protection to Slaves, viii.22, 501. 

Jamaica law giving Attornies 6 per 
cent on cions, unintentionally hard 
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o» Slave*, 227. Planters of that 
island, ab union Indigo, 243. Much 
embarrassed, 2A7, Their Slaves 
• tn*iT-wo< ked and imder.fed, 2 To. 
Above >00 more died, in 1810, 
Ilian were horn, 02 4. The island 
weak, and why, : V4. Qualmra- 
tion to vole for Assembly-men,'i,>,7. 
in proportion to Slaves, Jamaica 
produces 4 percent, less than Bar- 
hadoes, and employ** 28 per coni, 
less shipping, 370. Wild Negroes, 
or M a roons,hn 1 d out agai nst 40 tunes 
Hit ir number, 474. 

James J. turn*. the saying of a Pope, 
into a wise Protestant maxim, .70f». 

Jama II. rejects a Jamaica law sanc¬ 
tionin':; .Murder, 710. 

Jrjj'en<m> Mr. Pi evident, emphatically 
reprobates the Slavery ut his until c 
cmmti /, M'V. 

Julbtr a who hole land by (lie acre, 
make great uiofds, 2<>4. Jvhmageis 
being sueli, is hurtful both to Plant¬ 
ers and Slaves, 1 1, 2b0, 408, 487. 

Jailing positively fmhidden, by a ju¬ 
dicious piantei, 4.78. 

Johnstone (Sir James) nevoi saw lus 
Sugar plantation, 287. Jiis Slaves 
already well fed, fCe. iK but he 
wanted to relieve tin m fiotn their 
cxeessive diudgeiy, il\ Plough re¬ 
commended to him, and evidence 
of its success laid befom him, JSS. 
] le weighst he evidence, a^dd' dares 
foi plough,'2o‘V Is assailed by its 
adversaries, 289, 297. But icsolvos 
to try it, 291. J)r. Otto, lus Set ro¬ 
tary, send-sout a plough and plough¬ 
man accordingly, tb. Mi* aid the 
author’s consequent long anxiety, 
op‘2. Purl ion bus of tlimnicie-liiig 
experiment, 203. Its complclc suc- 



King's Commission. (Governor Hay 
unwilling to grant it tv» every pic- 
caroon, xxii. 

Ming's Royal Instructions to (lover- 
nors about revising and passing 
laws, So, 330, 040, 420. 

Kings, Charles 11. and James II. reject 
a Jamaica law directly sanctioning 
murder, BIO. 

Labour (day) price of in W. Indio*-,! a 1 , 
207, 2(id, 270. By acre, much 


dearer than by day, 171,202. In 
the* Past Indies, 207, 491. in 
Meve.Og 207. 

Lah.ui nj Slant's dealer than that of 
Freund), H'd. Only l.alfas mwi: 
can he done, by tim sum ' men, m 
V* . Indie > i<s in I uiop\27‘». Of 
Skive*-, all things eon. lib ed, ex- 
cessive, 27‘g 282, I6;7, 478 , 481, 
49!/. Violent, .should n >1 be long 
eontinm.l, 27K, 281. Clear day* 
of, in tlu \ear, 71, 433, 

l.abnm-r.i' r.niia, what, 202. 

Laban h> ni\ik of didVient nations 
eonio.red. 278. 

Leu! not ia.dy valued, 41. Would 
b'* sav^d, by mating Slaves eopy- 
hoidets, >1. An u-'ic, in Baiba - 
<!vi's, annually yields crops woith 
h1 \s. sler. 122. iiov.' employed, 

] - I *, | 08. 

Laws, W. Indian,about Shi^e , See. i\i* 
[mgti.mt t.» Knglish, 7, 5°, 1 !'*, I So. 
Fee.ml age cniiK4, < 58 , »)o, 17 
! \7. .Should he examined aid 
amended l>y Parliament, 17, 8,7''. 
TJ id** bv ignorant, hut de igning 
advi alutM i, 87, 4b, .V<, 1S7. Rum 
plml.itious 37,8 7, vk<. i8, oo, o,5, 
lO, 1 ]7 t gO'b 4.72. I>isiim;iitxh not 
( n (Jr ■ hues liom Altitun, 4O’, 97, 
3 21. [M’tOgaided by l.ngirsh law- 
\vis, j*i. Present'd, as unemisti-. 
tutionah by Baihadoes'iraud Jury, 
('4| I8d, P»(). Peril.ips never con¬ 
firmed, 74, f4l. Royal ln>lrne- 
tion for their revjsi.in, It a, 420; 
whieli is disregarded, lob, 421. 
Late in he mg enacted, 721. Have 
no suspending clauses, )1. Au~ 
thoii/.ing minder, 37.7; rcjeo f cd by 
Charles II. and James II. 740. Fur 
instiacting Slaves delusive, 348, 
Ahiidg^ment of some of Baifyidoes, 
417. I'hen editor’s opmion of some 
of them, iHV Depiive even un* 
offend in# F.ngdiMwien of lihtriy, 
422 See bLacr-laws. 

La;rs of Anglo-S ixons protect Agri- 
cuilure, 7.7. Kceommended, 9s, 
117 1-9. Theii makeis more ami¬ 
able, than thuM* 4 W.Indian Slave- 
laws, jirj. W:*civ adapted to hu- 
injni/e -avage?, \ r 1, 

Law s of Chitiii piotect Agneidtmv,, 
405. 

Lode 
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I, eke mod to set Imp-? for cavillers. 

I las Mr. Slec-Jo done so ' xvdt. 

Linked jail', or Tetanus its geiieial 
cause and pr* wii'ive, 147,2 19. 

Longevity ofNcgide.s, lk'\ UOt, 160. 

it larva Ch trfa protects VilVin 5 , E 5. 

AJtn/rrs allies n'oimmt pvt a voir 
tears AV</t sscs enceintes,** 2-t9. 

Managns. sluin' unf’n.thful, foe. p. 8, 
8, 13, 15, ‘22, 49. 172, 182, 186. 
Their power prod idiots, 16; v «>me 
able,failhfnl.foe 291,29 1 . Mime arc 
jobbers, who hole I uul hv tie* acre, 
&c. i 1, 265, 299, 468, 4’>7. The^e 
wish not to dbridue .flaw’s labour, 
290, 487. Thfir Slaws in create, 
•while those of absent cmploycis 
decrease, L56, 18*2, 26,0. Are unlit 
to introduce impiovonierls, 486. 

■ Blame prh’piietorslorciuelti> --.,612. 
Lose their place**, it they make not 
good crop**, ?7’. Some art* 4 P. .. Is 
unon eaith,” il\ 

Manors, the motion of, authoiized 
by Barba does clutter, 169. Re¬ 
gulations for estates made, or to be 
made snob, 135, 140. One actu¬ 
ally modelled, *46. 

Master's power unlimited, 146. 

Methodists: Mr. Whitfield and Mr. 
Wesley zealous Abolitionists, and 
well acquainted with N. American 
Slavery, 441,443. Mr. V\hiifield’s 
letter to the N. Ameiican Smc- 
bolders, ih. 

Moravian,tit Aichbbhop’s table,shows 
why Necroes etnhiace not Christi¬ 
anity, 75. Liberally treated by 
some English dignitaries, 75, 851. 
Their progress in Instructing Ne¬ 
groes, 852. Enroniaged by Danish 
government and planters, 358. 

Mortality of Sla^e" in middle passage, 
206. In W. Indian sra-oning, ib. 
On plantation", 63, 157, 324, 513. 
By being removed iiom their native 
plantations, 95, 383. Of'.Seamen in 
different lovages 396. Of cities 
visited by plague, 2(/7. 

Mosem mituruvi," possiWe, foe. 514. 

Mosaic law of Deut, xxiii. 15, 16, 
would prevent oppression, 43 7. 

Mm dor of Slaves not capital, 1 06, 179. 
(But sec xxv.) No Coroner's In¬ 
quest on, it, 107. Authorized by 


Slave-law*;, 146, 534. Excites no 
notice, 179. Of Whites by Black", 
very rare, 360. 

Negroes and their descendants ran givtf 
no evidence against Whites, 4, 
17, 49, 74, 14(>; except Ere,- N, . 
grots, foe. lately in one or two of 
tlic small Elands, xxiv. l Bnrc 
many and great eviE, A, 40, 74,79, 
88, 107, 146, 148, 173. Incapaci¬ 
tated in iiiibidoesm 1721, by an 
elect ion-la w, 7 4, 78, 86. There¬ 
fore not protected hv law, 26, 75, 
146, 154, b4t». Murdered with im¬ 
punity, 5, 45, 88, 146, 179. In¬ 
ti-1 iigoot, 48. Not malicious, 48, 
ftiO. Uoirilde executions of, 49. 
Not baptized or instructed, 75,186, 
152, 158. Rendered indilVeientto 
ChrMitiuEv, 75, 186, 152, loo. 
Africans corrupted in tlie 'V. In¬ 
dies, 138. believe in Cod and fu¬ 
ture state, 159. Some aie Chris¬ 
tians, ib. Their longevity, 151, 
160. Propoitinn of sexes, ICO. 
Their strong natural attachments, 
209. Their childien easily i eared, 
247, 250, 393. Their value at dif¬ 
ferent ages, 248. Must be pro¬ 
tected, before they can he instruct¬ 
ed, 158, 846, 351. If protected, 
would effectually defend islands, 
358, 363. Seldom retaliate on 
Whites, 361. In the towns, very 
iiregular, ib. But not suspected 
by Whites, 862. In W. Indies, no¬ 
un wore tirated so well as Whites, 
and never will he, 512. 

Negro Court regulates a capital plan¬ 
tation, 9, 112. 

Negro Drivers , white, can’t bear the 
Jo s of their whip"', 9. Enfecling 
tviants, 49. 

Neu' Englanders, having few or no 
Slaves, soon adopt plough instead 
of hoc, 820, 321. Winch Slavery 
continues in W. Indies, 320. 

NickolU, the rev. Dean's Letter o® the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade, 4 ed. 
l2n»o. ^London, 17S8, unjustly at¬ 
tacked, 444. 

Overseers. See Managers. 

Owners bad to Negroes, foe. not ne¬ 
cessarily bad to persons of the legal 
complexion, 512. 

Philo - 
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Philo-Xi/bn reports opinions of others 
onl’\ 8. Only ninety copies of bis 
I a tif is, printed, 19. 

Plantains excellent, but easily thrown 
down by wiml, 49k Varieties of, 
494. Sometimes confounded with 
Bananas, ib. 

Plantation* should be made manois, 19; 
agieeab'y to <'hrut< r, 109. Burned 
bv Ind laws, 35, 37, 43, d(), 6'', <».•), 
iiO'k Li'?. Sian's cun to, &e. ie- 
fpisue tor HK) noses of can^-s and 
cotton, r*“peetiuly, 170. Charm- 
c<ni'' liom each, /A. Nun-ieo bro¬ 
ken op by credooi- m Barbadots, 
62 ; m Jamaica, 4 *2. 

P!a.tins nushd by wrong estunaP*, 
i9S. I?urn tin mselves bv bnvins 
S'.ivi's, 2.VV, 0)7; ciiu- 

nenuslv thinking it cheap* r to buy 
thnn to breed, 247, 500. \\ lu n em- 
b.o ir.s'.e l, can do i.o suud foi them- 
eelws,or tin ii Slaves, 317. 

Plough would be highly useful, 166. 
Why not generally used, 1(59, 290, 
297, 4S7. Greatly inci eases Sugar 
crop, 29 k, 468,470. K\< eedingly 

n lines the Slave-., 274, 24k 324, 
467, 471,472, 47S, 48:,, 1b(i. Dis¬ 
liked by Managers, and why, 290, 
4f>£ 487. European stands the la- 
bom of it, 292, 294, 464. As do 
also hoisrs, mules and cattle, 292, 
4dy. Canes rail ed by it, the finest, 
29 k 467, 471; in holes dug in 
ploughed land, 292, 465, 4S3 ; in 
tin row, after plough, 404, 472, i8i. 
.Slave,.-, easily learn to use it, 993, 
469, 471, 489. Obiectjnns to it an¬ 
swered, 299, 4(>3, 47(5, 462. Ilienko 
up hardest and slHfe-t cane-land, 
403,464,408.470,472,488. Qu.<n- 
titv ploughed per daj, 4(<9, 472, 
477, 478,484. Saves nun h labour, 

^ 477, 481, 483, 490, 4^4; and 74 
per cent, of expence, 48k Com¬ 
pared with hoe, 480, 490. L'J-ed hut 
1st tie in Barbadoes, though le\rl, 
481. Much used for canes in E. 
Indies, 492, 49k 

Polish serfs far liettcr off than W. In¬ 
dian Sl.nes, 407. 

Pool-rate partly owing to freeing vil¬ 
leins too hastily, 138. 

Pox teas (Bp. of London) some of his 
doctrines on Slavery, exceptionable, 
348. Speaks liberally of Moravians, 


in his Letterlo the W. Indian Legis¬ 
latures, &c. London, 1808, p. 341. 

Privateaing called by the woithy Gov. 
Hay of Barbadoes ‘‘ Licensed Bob- 
hot y,” xvii. 

Prm.'i/em and Slave captains,detested 
by Officers of Navy, ib. 

Profit*move than tiipled byMr.Steele’s 
paving his Slave-', 113. Of Sugar 
plantation 0 , 163, 26o, 447. Of fen 
mere labour-annuities, 291. Gross 
i(‘turns mistaken foi clear profits, 
242. Apparent and i*ul protit-, 240. 

Provisions continually itolen off the 
ground, V>, 41, 124, 315. Mu<U 
Je^s st")eo nnd ,, r Mr. Stef le’s new 
plan. 4 5. Si \ei.il kinds yield thirc 
or lour annual nop-, 129, 313. Fo¬ 
reign. salted, ncn*saiv foi island 4 , 
but not coni, 50 1, 306. Onanti- 
ti'*srai.ed m B irh.«doe<, Bfl* In 
Jamaica, too mu< h left to Slaves, 
often wi.il: or weary, 316. Too 
much neglected, in genci.il, 308, 
460. Supply of foreign, by town- 
agnits,&c. miserable, both for Plan- 
lev and Sl.ne, 317. Easily pio- 
fluccd, 318, 486. Ameiican not to 
lie depended on, 308, 460, 485. 
May be raised by the voung and 
weak, 486. Should he given libe¬ 
rally, zb. Vet often denied to Slave* 
really in want, 7 b. Hence many 
S!a\ es lost, zb. 
t 

Quakers . three acts of Barbadoes Ic~ 
gislat lire to keep Negroes from their 
meetings, 152. Their prudent and 
sensible mode of ciwlizmg Ameri¬ 
can Indian*, 340, 490. Were fore¬ 
most. in the Abolition, 444. 

Ramsay's (the rev. James) Essay on 
the Treatment and C inversion of 
Allicnn Slave', &c. 8vo. Loudon, 
1784, therms* work ever publish¬ 
ed on the subject, 510. Though a 
softened representation, it excited 
a controversy which he bra vely and 
ably supported, ib. liis death has¬ 
tened by his Abolition labours, ib. 

RaftootiSy value of, computed to plant¬ 
ed canes, 479. Kattoons greatly 
imjmord, by covering cane-stumps 
with plough, ib. 

Religion, impediments to it, in W. In- 

du^., 75, 156, 142, 158,346- Ne¬ 
groes 
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Crocs believe in God, and have rude 
notions of a future ^t.ite, 88, 159. 
Three laws in llarbadnes, to L' ep 
Neg roe*. from (Quaker meetings, 157. 
Kune Negroes, &,<*. am ChiMt-ms, 
159, 288. 1’»« iielt instruct (heir 

Slave* in TCHi$:on, 288; also Spa¬ 
niards, 507 ; hat not British, |52, 
J.V», 0is. Ruies allow t!>em to be 
iiistiacted, 353. Christianity fa¬ 
vours liberty, ' 34 k W. Indian 
laws for in-1 meting Slaves m< re 
tc Un'.l for the eves of the people of 
Britain,” 518, Slaves not I be pro¬ 
tected. hoft.netIn y can be instruct¬ 
ed, 158, 5.V,. tompci,imc 

piognss of Moravian b.icheis in 
Danish and British coloid'^, 752. 

I*wards operate powc ifully on Slave**, 
11, 2ft9, 4B9. For imhvdiy, have 
no place in Slav; - laws, '270. 

Rtd-fa'i y of Slaves, is legal in Bar ba¬ 
ilees, i 

Retailuh*.A crops would bchMdy use¬ 
ful in \V. Imlie*, 4C*k 4**9. 

Runaways au^ ^eir hunters, pi oper- 

tion of, 434. 

Swhirs, in voyages to 

different, parts, 38ft. 

St.. Vywiitgo planleis very cruel, xii. 
JTkPwwd m tlcb<, and finally un¬ 
done hy Siave-hade, 251, 258; 
though thc*r apparent piobtsvteie 
sweat, 251. Blacks in that island 
imeoiKjuejoble, if united, 58ft, 474. 

Stutland, Coal* bearers in East <>l, hut 
not in /f w/, sooppu ssed, that they 
keep not op their numbeir, \u. 
Emancipated in 1775, it-. But 
* cm not ready adscupluii ,ib. Their 
■wage* always very high, ib. Comt 
of Sf ssion declare, m 1775, Slave ry 
to b<* unlawful in that kmedoir, 
511. Its pa»bh patriot.-, oifrndcd at 
3Jr. Johnson, as \V. Indians at Dean 
fthkolhs. Kq 444. 

Servants, white hired, oflcnwmfaith¬ 
ful, 5, 8, 15, 15, 22,49. Culet ling 
tyrants, 49- Lasciviously abuse au¬ 
thority, 49, 158. Often minder 
Slaves, 14ft, lift. Inftiifeicmiy 
treated as to diet, &<\ ;it-l. In¬ 
dented, found ly vmv i’l treaied, in 
W. Indies-, 840. Kidnapped in 0. 
^Britain, 8in. ftytreated, in N. Ame* 
yka, and why. 500 . 


Service is no inbcidance,” origin of 
that saying, 158. 

Simp, Gianvilie, Fso. h : s numerous 
V, rit in":i comm ended. 545. fin at¬ 
tempt to cid Jiitze/Miica, at his «»wu 
espouse, 454. A'd.W »t.*on’s letlvr 
to hun.o.i Spains'* J’tdiaij.’loscoK nt 
of Slave.-., 805. The fatriiich of 
the Abolu.h.ntvs, 508, 

Stt/i, great piopoitioiis of, on luauv* 
p’.mtatiuis, 151. 

S'tjrc Ians p.o1ectini , t exception-, in 
th< t ge. via 1 i'u Jin icncy.wiv. .AH, 
5o3. Ahofcithcr rcpogn oit In Laws 
of F.nglaml, 5, 59, 185.1 Knc. ai- 
raye ctimes, k 5, 49, fts, <’(>. De¬ 
stiny Slaves, 5, 47, 53, i0l, Their 
repeal, m Iviybuid, would not be ob¬ 
jected to in Fai bailees, 1H, Should 
be aliened, 27. ( ivhabJy nevi r con* 
finned 74, '■*"<■8, 811. Oppressive 
and cnic 1 , To. Late m being enact¬ 
ed, .*> 41. Seem to have no suspend¬ 
ing clauses;, 352. Authorize min¬ 
der 7 Lj-; and robbery, 8*7. Re¬ 
jected h\ * baric* Il,and James II, 
34<k S'-e Laws. 

Slavery, //' Indian, lias been station¬ 
ary for a cculury and a half, vi. 
Endangers the islands, i in..054,.%3, 
448, May be regulated by lHuvut- 
nity, IK, 117. Its pucticecoruipt« 
freemen, 2ft, 49, Iht , 429. Pre- 
venla all impiovemeni, 2H4, 5"!, 
4 ko. Limited in ( hum, 4 11. Co a Id 
not be oppressive under Mosaic Daw, 
aed why, 417. 

Slaves, eim* mous destruction of, in 
1 ;->!(.), v i. d7 k (iovciind by unit, 
not by law, vni. J4<5. Destrmcd 
by bad !a.\s, 8, 4>, ft.J, 101. A hide 
copyhoiders by Air. Steele, 12, hft; 
and, as such, lie have \v/11, 19. Not. 
jjiOtected bylaw, 14, 17, 21,2ft, 
80, 14ft, Nor by the Owner’s in¬ 
tercut, viii 22. Not benefited bv 
Parliamentary intjuiiy, 17 . Should 
be adsniplt gleba\ 18, 50, 95, 1J0, 
121. Ciutlly sold and separated, 
fur owner’s debts, 25, 88, 95, 20«S, 
452. Number annually sold, otf 
plantations, ike. 452. Laws distin¬ 
guish not (,’reoles from African*, 4ft, 
95. Aldfte chattels by Acts, of Par¬ 
liament, 2t'9, 452. Prices of, at 
dith-rent periods, 71,114, K»0, 255, 
2('0 ; 88b j at dUleteut ages, 248, 
Moiv 
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Mortality of Creole**, by removal 
fioin their native plantations, 90, 
£20fc, 210; of Africans, in seasoning, 
200, 207. Shouhl hr* made copy¬ 
holders, 06, Id2. Can their Owners 
plane a legal idle to them ? 102. 
Should have land and wages, 111, 
117; which aie both allowed them 
bj T Mr. Steele, 12, 124; who suc¬ 
cessfully govern*. them by a “ Negro 
Court,” 112. Nave no natma! in¬ 
centive to labour, 117, 270. Fail¬ 
ing*; lor their ()\uns 71,26o, 26,8. 
Do touch more, in a given time, for 
tb<*ms<l\e.s than tor thru Owners, 
112,120,269,274. Then eiiu.es 
and punishments compared with 
Knglish, 1 IS. Now tried foretime.-*, 
147 ; and executed, 4‘> J l o2. Now 
fed, 119, 152, l.V;, 164, 186; and 
lodged, 149; mid dot bed, 1.00 Kx- 
pen-e of maintaining them, 122, 
150, 4 45. ('omparnnve ex pen >e of 
jotting, and paying them, }2V, 447. 
Their diseases, 13:5, 157, 2*7. Their 
treatmenl, win ti siek, 153; and past 
labour, 15 V, 4 i7. Ages ant! longevi¬ 
ty, 155. 'Their sexual connections, 
lb. Often sacrificed to the lascivi- 
tai|«ess of white sonants, 155. 156. 
TfflWt* dt crease, and its cause*, l,*o, 
164, 324, 502. Work under the 
n hip, 16 k 1S2. 7 heir pmpottien 

to land, 170. Detroycd by duel 
exertion", 171. Smuggled to tmergn 
island*-, 176; in spite of confisca- 
turn and death, 451. Their labour 
dearer than tliat of Fiocmen, 196, 
450. Their decrease not piop.cily 
allowed tor in W. Indian .»<*» ount>, 
*2«d>. Now vorth all the rest of the 
property, ih Afur being bought, 
average not seven veais > tiffed »ve 
labour, 205, 455, 501. Domestics 
incredibly numerous, 206, 456, 
Calculations, proving that h- ught 
Slaves icfund not their purchase- 
money, 218 to 246. Too many plan¬ 
ters third; it cheaper to buy than to 
breed, 247, 090, 500, 501 ; vet 
often ruined by buying them, 196, 
251, 254. Suiter much from want, 
208, 210, 026, 486. Their children 
easily ami cheaply raised, 247, 250. 
If well treated, would defend tine 
islands, xi. 058, .062. In ifarba- 
$oes, wossc treated, by strangers, 


than in other islands, 76; Inf bcl- 
tei, by 1 beii owners, H7‘>, 140. Not 
branded there, 405. Increase with 
tolerable ti eat merit, 091. Propor¬ 
tion of sick, runaways, £x<\ A;>4. 
Aveiage uumber on seg ir rstates, 
452. From experience, suspect op- 
pi ossion ir» the bc.-.t regulations, 
4s7. <c Lije Negroes” particularly 
ill treated, 500. 

tihivurtiude,AJruan, Alxjhtionof, could 
lx»of none, unless bad laws also 
abolished, 17. Abolished,for a time, 
in S. Carolina, to keep Planters 
from linn, 196,254. Same recom¬ 
mended, Iona ago, for Jamaica, 197. 

Slure-trude, If. Indian , quite luieon- 
necte'd with Alt jean, 197 2u3, 452, 

Sweathman, (Mr. 11.N) Plan for co!o- 
ni/utg Ali.ca, peiiuvps tlw just ever 
published, 454. Nis attempts to 
check t h * ravages of insects in the 
W. Indies, ?/’. 

Smvgt’Jwg v Slaves not easy to be 
pu v voted, 197, 451. 

Society <>J' Art<}, fee. in Barbados, 
formed by Mr. Steele, \ix. 5, Their 
epmum oi .Slave-laws, 95. Recom¬ 
mend iluw ufc Anglo-Saxons, 98. 

Soldiery their enormous moitably in 
\V. Indies, xi. Indolent in army, 
industiiou*. wl.cn disbanded, 117, 
Are lit for duty 10 year* in Kurope, 
and 7, if t!,<*y sun ive Lbe season¬ 
ing, rn \V. Indies, 20.3. 

Spaniards, their ci unities in Mexico* 
not iieaiJy «o dcMructive as th« 
present British Slave-system, 63, 
(see *124, 513.) New? good Owners 
of Slaves, 504. Their plan of 
emancipation, ih 

Steam-engine used by some, to drive 
Sugar-mills, 027. Prevents night- 
woik in eiop time, 486. 

Steele, ('I he lion. Joshua) Some 
paiticnlais of hi*, long and useful 
life, xvui. Fully answers queries 
of Government, 3. Ila5 constantly 
studied Slave-laws, 3, 175. IIis 
Slaves destroyed, 3, 15, 63. Re¬ 
commends repeal of some Barba** 
does laws, and why, 3, 185. Forms 
Burbadoes Society of Arts, Ike . 5. 
T.xpects no reform from island le¬ 
gislature, 9, 64. Introduces nevr 
government of hte own Slaves, ib. 
Takes Whips from bib White ser¬ 
vants, 
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rants 9. TTis chief M5nrger re¬ 
signs, n«i<i he ditiiiir-ses white un¬ 
de* hugs, ib. Inst itutes Negro court, 
9, 142. Engages new Manager, who 
proves unfaithful, to. Tries in¬ 
wards on ivs Slaves, with success, 
11,119, 2<V9. Gives them Wages 
and good Land, 12, 124. Opens 
plantation shop for their conveni¬ 
ence, 12. Theft much abate*, 13. 
Division of his gangs, 14/lSl. No 
one assists him id his reforms, 15; 
hut some sav thdt t»is success will 
deserve a statue*,! 6. Thinks Abo¬ 
lition of African Slave-trade will bo 
useless, unless bad laws lepealed, 
17. fly paying his Slave..,be greatly 
reduces the expense of maintaining 
them, 124, 445; and more than 
triples his clear profit*:, 113, 157. 
Objections to his plan answered, 
]2B. His specific laws or regula¬ 
tions, 140. His Charge, as Chief 
Justice, to Ihnbadoes Grand Juiy, 
on their unconstitutional laws, &,e. 
183. Grand Jury’s respectful ad- 
di ess to biro, 188. 

Strength, muscular, of different na¬ 
tions, 278. 

Sugar, its production takes thrice as 
much labour as formerly, 32 ; and 
is, otherwise* much more expensive, 
82, 177, 242. Quantity pu acre. 
In3. Expense of rahing 1 cwt. 242, 
8 * 18 , 387. Average returns of Su¬ 
gar plantations, 218,457. Its price 
at. different periods, 255, 256, 2H7. 
Jfs prodigious price soon reduced, 
255. Market glutted with it, and 
how, 255, 582. Well made in W. 
Indies, 285; but not in Bengal, 
494. Tax on it. vhen partly paid 
by producer, 386. Its price in E. 
Indies, 394. Marly Barba does plan, 
ters go to Brazil to learn how to 
make it, 416. How cultivated and 
made in E. Indies, 492,494. 

Sugar-cane, first planted \w English, 
in Barbadoes, about 1641, p. 36. 
How planted, 162. Requires great 
labour, 26, 164* Perhaps six times 
as much as cotton, 165. Yields va¬ 
luable offal®, 171. 

Sugar islands in a critical state, viii. 
354, 363. Their preservation calls 
for new and wise measures, viii. 
368. Their climate fatal to Euro¬ 


pean soldiers, xi. 366; but might 
be defended by the N* grocs,if pio- 
perly treated, \b. gioatly jujuied 
and weakened by the Slave system, 
238, 354, 364 Their compai alive 
iuipoilance, 370. Their grievances, 
580. A proposal to gi\ethcni up 
for Dutch Guiana, considered, 381; 
by English speculations in which, 
they have been already hurt, 382. 

Tasks, or Picce-woik, recommended, 
i 19, 134* 

Tax of 44 per cent, oppressive and 
unequal, 339, 384. Paid by Bar¬ 
badoes and Leeward Elands, but 
not by Jamaica and Ceded islands, 
.333. Perhaps the only direct tax 
ever paid by any of the C olonies to 
G. Britain, 334. British, on Sugar, 
wbeh partly paid by Planters, 387. 

Town Agents were at first mere clerk*, 
017 . 

Vagran! White men bt at, rob, and kill 
Negroes, &c. with impunity, 146. 

Villeins (rcgaident) were attached to 
the soil, 35, 46, 131. Laws re¬ 
specting Villeins still unrepealed, 
47, 104. Their evidence w^cood, 
4S. Rcgaident and vi grtmf 103, 
13 J. Liable to corporal punish¬ 
ment by their master^, 104. Paid 
their rent? by personal scivice, 
Tim laws favour their freedom, 105. 
Giadually f»ted, il >. Regard* ut ra¬ 
ther too quickly freed, 138; one 
cause of pool-rates and vagrancy, 
in England, ib. 

Mages allowed by Mr. Steele to his 
Slaves, 1?, 124. 

Hatering highly beneficial to Sugar- 
canes, 297. 

Wesley, (the rev. John) Thoughts on 
Slavery, from his own observation, 
excellent, 443. 

West Indian Whites not more severe to 
Slaves than Europeans, 459, 512. 

J Vest Indian Slax e-trade unconnected 
with Afiican, 197, 208, 452. 

Whip for Slaves, " a heavy thong 
whip,” 147. The Slaves do all their 
work under it, 164, 277. Taken by 
Mr. Steele frpm all his White Ser¬ 
vants, 9, 112,157; who could not 
bear this affront, 9. 


White.tf 
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Winter, potfr, tyrannize over Blacks, 
vkii. '21,26, 4*.'. H«>w cmplojcd, '26, 
42'.). Have n->t naturally decreased 
in Barbadoes, 44. Formerly ma- 
nuiV'tuvod cotton, 16. Forced t<» 
work on plan* at Jem's, formerly, 26 ; 
ami might work on them still, espe¬ 
cially in planting cotton. Ho. Th^ir 
talc legal truth, Negron-2 a lie, 50, 
Same receive goods stolen hv fHacks, 
68, 78, 79, 17/); whom they cor¬ 
rupt, 79. Vagiant White-* heat, roh, 
and murder .Wvrocs with nnpi: iit'% 
146, i-ih, 179; but arc -vldom 


murdered by Negroes, 3f>0. \Vh 1;r* 
plougiimoihfaud tlieir lahou; in \V. 
Indies. 292, 2;)5, 296. 

JEViif/irh/, [the vc\. gel Ins clc- 
scuption of N. Atncncau Sl.uotv, 
fiom hb own ohscivatiun, 442. 

IFinfhorp , (Hov. of N. England) Ms 
lmimlitv, and good example, -21. 
)h’s< uhes the planting and raising 
*>f Indian corn by the plough, 820; 
and the making of it into good 
bn ad, EH. 

It)'nncs Description of a famine in 
..amaiea, 31!'., 


A LIST OF SUCH OF THE BOOKS, 

quoted in the foregoing sheets, as are scarce, or, for brevity, 
are referred to merely by the surnames of their authors. 


ABRIDGE M hi NT of the Evidence 
on the Slave-trade, before the H. 
of Commons, m 17b!), 1790, and 
in 4 numbers, Svo. 

Abridgement ot tlic* Plantation Laws, 
Svo. Loudon, 1704. 

Alsirad of the Evidence, before the 
H. of Commons, m E, "0 and 17i>l, 
for the Abolition, &o. i’Tmo. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1791. 

Anderson’* Observations on Slavery, 
4to. Manchester, 1789. 

Aubtrhuil , Considerations sur St. 
Domiugue, ‘2 tomes Svo. l’aris, 
177G. 

Bit-me *a Description of Jamaica, Dar- 
badoes &c. F2mo. London, 1672, 

British Empne in America, in 2 volt*. 
8vo. 2d ed. London, 1741, anony¬ 
mous; but said to he Oldnuxon s, 
in Dr. Douglas’s Summary, vol. i. 
p. 362, and in Edwards’s Hist, of 
the W. Indies, vol. i. p. 143. 

Caribbeana: Letters, Essavs &c. by 
several hands in the Vv2 Indies, 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1741. 

Ctaikson's Essay on the Slavery and 
Commerce of the Human Species, 
2d ed. Svo London, 1788. 

Clarkson's Essay on the Impolicy of 
the Slave-trade, 4th ed. Svo. Lon¬ 
don, 1789. 

Collins's Practical Rules for the Ma¬ 
nagement and Medical Treatment 


of Negro Slaves Sac. Svo. 2d ed. 
London, 1M1, anonymous; but 
known, since the author's death, to 
have been written by Mr. (some¬ 
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A GLOSSARY 


OJ? y r 0RD5 PECULIAR TO THE WEST INDIES, OR 
TAKE-IN PECULIAR SENSES. 


Alt&ftwy means not only an Attorney 
' at law, Bot an absent plantei’s 
WtineipaJ Agent, who acts for him, 
bj^ power of Attorney! and hence, 

, no doubt, the name 
B»vd a stock, or neck-cloth. 
B/iU : e_t»e , (Qo. Bo-rl‘e o queue ? Head 
' to Heel; a pig dressed in the la* 


dtan way, by wrapping it up in 
leaves, and roasting tt under a heap 
of embers This word is also applied 
to the low stage on which the sugar 
is started out of the pots. 

I3mk paster, an accountant. 

Breading. Yams, roasting eddoes, 
sweet potatoes, and hall ripe plan¬ 
tains. 
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fa\ns. 'iUo " very thick hasty pnd- 
- railed i v *»cifoo, made of Indian 
or Chii/uv. cofii meal,are ail termed 
B 'c.ulu-g or Ike id-kind; and excel¬ 
lent subsiuuv::* for bread they arc. 
Crr!((} J s b, ,in , Dnrni ah* a, St. V hu cut's, 
G’rcudi t.iad ’bingo) art so call¬ 
ed, became 1 hey were reded in 
Britain, at dn. pc.u'e »l 
Co**... a v< re thick ha. .> po Mum, 
in ide o: the ;n-al of hull.in, or 
tyailHM emu, and U*"'l in lead of 
bread fn p^uU'iun “ag the word, 
Vvlik.fi I uteri a v in print, both 
'-\IkWi\- aic sjimn. 

Ci("le f in this country, k of en ap- 
phe.j exclusively to rad ifuns j$ >t 
if usliv means a W. In hen c-f ,, 7 y 
cnmpb*’ ioti. It is even a-oiicd t -» 
aniti.al■ l> od in fhc V.’. !„_•*< ; : -s 
<1 crook iuu ’’ l a.c. ’the js 

originally tfpmkh. 'Hie Vv'. Indian 
•w|)! U “ peo, k do no. rr.iith like tv) 
be cMkd creoles. 

Tha^aer a laige freight boat. 

I'OH'tg /.*/.«, and Oi.llaK'li A ; 

words applied by the while vulo.tr 
in B.ir’uadocs, not only te French- 
r,scn but to the \\ iglkh, Scotch 
mid Irish. 

6; ukiI t J mn\io9i<;, such as are pro- 
Uucc.l i:i the islands, and not im¬ 
ported. 

J Invited, A plantation with sufficient 
Slaves, is [ a d to he well or fully 
handed. If the Slave.. are too few, 
n > 5 «'»d to be weakly or imdei- 
liandt d. 

Jl.rse-w, :ii. Grass, corn- blades, cane* 
tops, See. are .so called. 

Lmetiul means Westward, ns the 
trade-wind blows towards that 
quarter. See n'.n.hrard. 

Lr.v'/ird islands. Antigua, Sr. K'tt’s, 
Montseirat, Wevb, and t»e V'U-in 
islands are so called, became to lee¬ 
ward of Barbadoes, to t tie i lover- 
nor of which they were formerly 
subject. But, wuh ruvo et to Ja¬ 
maica. tfiey are Windward islands, 
void are so called there. 

■ m7< 'K/'tr means dial hoards, scantlings, 
shuiglcs, t.raves and heading, &c. 

AJones, a {.Liong bom, v it hour a keel, 
used to laud passengers and goods, 
in tlie sun. 

Mutton; not only the fledi of sheep 
and goats, bid iiuif ripe Indian 


corn roasted in the embers, ttf 
called mutton. 

A I'/rtaJ i;, often used for North Ame¬ 
rican; r..» jNor’ardmen | vessels] 
horse'?, bed, pork vkc. 

0"'iir. I have wriiicn Owner and 
hlive, lather tlu» Master and 
SI tvs.-: M liter being the corre- 
htti ’c to Servant, in this count! v< 
I .ivonl the term Slave-Wdv be¬ 
cause ii is not very agrccv.Mc to 
some of tin- VLmteis. See Bong, 
vol. >i r - G7. 

Plate, The p<>sse.i.-.ious of the T--u- 
ucrj-n.cn, or small freeholders, in 
r: uhadors. ate calk'd I‘1 k* J', to 
di r ;i aguish then from the large 
M. ;a" pi 11 v turns. 

Pla *• i'e make a plant,** means to 
pi ..it c/a.s; a p! case used by sonic 
W. I ali in v. ritcr 

Ratio }j’ 5 . s.gar tviu-v wliicli spring 
from live roots of the preceding 
crop, without replanting,an- called 
R'ttooi sin most of our island", ex¬ 
cel t Bukidocs where they are 
culled .second -crop, or third crop 
canes. r I lie word seems to he a cor¬ 
ruption ol the Jnctich ujeLw f atul 
i.v used both as a non** and a veil). 
Sittson, '1‘i/is woid is not coidiiicd tt» 
th • two great d'wisiraus of the W. 
Intiari yLac, the wet and the dry; 
but acop.oas rain, tlrough it fall in 
a day, is c died n good kPttson. 

$n>s .uii.fi. 'i'iie accoc-urmtlation of an 
European ' onsrilution frt a tropical 
cljuiate, is properly caongh tailed 
a 4*a oi.ing- But the. Africanv being 
bteJ in the same climate, it iy not 
easy to discover the proper mean¬ 
ing of vhe u ord seasoning when ap¬ 
plied, a-> ii abo gene! ally is, to them. 
To talk of their being seasoned to 
t!u <1 'O.iit • v h : -h they cv>.i*.r.»ct ou 
sh’p l»r>:rdj would !)<■ ab-urd. To 
rue, the scasoni ig of the Africans, 
has .dways appealed i<> signify, ta- 
cit’y, their getting ow r the heart - - 
b. caking tiansitum to a state so 
new and chsi; cv-.dng to tlietn as the 
\V. Indian Slavery. 

Shafts pig about three months old* 

I never stw the word m print».iA- 
ccpt in I agon’s Hist, of 15. s badoeii, 
p. Gf, wheu it U spdkd Shot. Bijt, 
m pronouncing it, the o is long. 
Sloi'f) Uieaus the warehouse, or even 

the 
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ihe shop of an importer of Euro¬ 
pean good?. 

Ten -one-men of Barbadoes, so called 
from the early practice of granting 
ten acres of land to those white in¬ 
dented servants who had fulfilled 
the period of their servitude; or ra¬ 
ther, had survived its hardships. By 
various subdivisions and junctions, 
those lots now contain from one or 
two acres up to twenty or thirty; 

t and the proprietors of “ Places,” 
containing eight or ten acres, or 
more, with Slaves in proportion, 
form a middle class between the Su¬ 
gar planters and the Poor Whites. 
They are, on the whole, a re¬ 
spectable yeomanry, iu point of 
property, aiid even in point of in¬ 
formation (especially about law- 


business) allowing for their strange 
notions about Slavery. Set* Plate. 

Town+uaPnts receive on shore import¬ 
ed plantation stores ; often supply 
the planters with foreign articles, 
especially provisions; take charge 
of the produce, till shipped &c. 

Tradesman , in the W. Indies, as in 
Scotland, means a mechanic*. 

Trash. Field trash, called in some of 
the island* Wowra, the leaves and 
tops of the sugar-canes cut of? in 
reaping. Mill-trash, the canes af¬ 
ter the juice has been squeezed out 
by the mill and used as fuel for 
the boiling-house and still-house. 

Vendue, (Fr.) an Auction of goods. 

IVimhmuly Eastward, as the trade- 
wind blows from that quarter. 

Windward islands. See Leeward islands. 


Some readers may be inclined to think the W. Indian acceptation of a few 
of the above words, as proper as the present English. For example ; Is not 
Store as good a word for a depository for goods as Warehouse ? and Band 
even SLtatter word, for a neck-cloth, than the anomalous term Stock ? Band 
is thewpbtch, and probably was the old English term-, as “ Wale out the 
whitSpfV my hobbit Bands.*’ CJeAtle Shepherd. —Mr. Long has given 
a Glefetary of tltc Sea- terms current on shore, in the W. Indies. 


PBgl. 

L'i>e 
ft am 

* 

Line 

from 

ERRATA. 

For 

Read 

V 

Jntrod. 

halt. 

i 

in the Index 

after the Index 

xii 

— 

17 

For immediate Emancipa¬ 

For the immediate Eman¬ 

xii 

17 

_ , 

tion | 

Or he might have thought 

cipation of the Slaves 

Or rather be appear* 

70 

3 


that, at Archbishop’s table. 

(p. 136 below) to have 
thought 

at Archbishop’s table, that 

171 

G 

— 

32/. 18s. Id. sterl. 

321/. 85. 7 d. sterl. 

18S 

_ 

14 

without aid 

without the aid 

198 

4 

— 

unless they get 

unless they could constant- 

S41 

15 


Salves 

ly ffet 

Slaves 

246 

— 

2 

even .... 

event 

249 

8 

— 

leur .... 

Tears 

28-1 

13 

— 

dung-era* 

dung-era/* 

299 

— 

4 

an iron plough 

a plough 

i',01 

7 

— 

the fact is so 

the fact is such 

322 

1 

— 

appears . . 

appear 

399 

— 

15 

bette .... 

better 

447 

— 

l 

sane . . « ’ 

some 

459 

— 

7 

11 and 12 

12 and 13 
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